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The  present  Edition  contains  Four  additional 
Sermons,  all  of  which  have  been  at  different 
times  published  separately. 


PREFACE. 


The  following  Sermons  do  not  consti- 
tute a  series.  They  were  delivered  in 
several  churches, — in  some  instances  at 
considerable  intervals ;  —  and  not  all  of 
them  to  congregations  of  precisely  the 
same  description.  Most  of  them  accord- 
ingly will  be  found  to  have  no  more 
connexion  with  each  other  than  *'  that 
uniformity  of  thought  and  design  which 
will  always  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
same  person,  when  be  writes  with  simpli- 
city and  in  earnest," 

The  subjects  touched  on  in  some  of 
them  are  such  as  I  should  have  thought  it 
desirable,  had  circumstances  permitted,  to 
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develop  more  fully,  and  arrange  more 
systematically ;  but  1  found  that  1  could 
not  look  forward  with  any  reasonable 
confidence  to  a  period  of  such  unbroken 
leisure  as  would  have  been  requisite  for 
such  a  work.  My  only  practical  alterna- 
tive therefore  was,  either  to  publish  these 
Discourses  nearly  as  they  were  delivered, 
or  to  suppress  them  altogether.  The 
publication  of  several  of  them  was  re- 
quested by  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were,  respectively,  addressed ;  and  as  it  is 
seldom  advisable  to  publish  single  ser- 
mons, except  such  as  have  some  peculiar 
circumstances  of  local  or  temporary  inte- 
rest, I  have  thought  it  best  to  collect  them 
into  a  volume.  Three,  however,  of  these 
have  been  already  published  separately ; 
one,  in  the  volume  of  *'  Family  Sermons," 
edited  by  the  Education- Commit  tee  of  the 
Christian-Knowledge-Society ;  and  two 
others,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Charities 
which  they  respectively  advocate.  These 
last    arc    now     republished,    as    well    as 
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anoUier  of  Uie  same  description,  because 
tliey  are  not  confined  to  the  immediate 
objects  which  gave  occasion  to  them,  but 
treat  of  subjects  which,  it  is  hoped,  may 
prove  interesting  to  the  Christian  reader 
generally. 


I  ought,  perhaps,  to  ajKJIogize  for  having 
retained  the  style  whicli  was  adopted  with 
a  view  rather  to  oral  delivery  than  to  tlic 
closet:  but  being  prevented,  for  the  rea^ 
«»n  above  mentioned,  from  recasting  the 
whole  matter  into  the  form  of  more  regu- 
lar treatises,  instead  of  publishing  Ser- 
mons, as  such,  1  have  thought  it  best  to 
make  little  or  no  alteration  in  them ; 
leaving  them  to  appear  as  that  which  they 
were  originally  designed  for — addresses  to 
a  congregation. 
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LUKE   II.    14. 

On  earth,  peace. 

The  hymn  of  the  angels  who  announced  to 
the  shepherds  the  birth  of  Jesus,  appears  pro- 
bably to  most  persons,  at  the  first  glance,  to 
require  no  explanation.     That  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  calculated  to  promote  not  only 
God's  glory,  but  also  universal  peace  and  mutual 
good-will  among  mankind,  and  that  the  wars 
and  strifes  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world 
are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  religion 
(which  is  undoubtedly  a  true  description  of  it), 
may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  all  that  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  angelic  annun- 
ciation. 

But  on  a  more  attentive  consideration  of  the 
passage,  in  connexion  with  other  parts  of  Scrip 
ture,   you   will  see  that   it  must   have   meant 
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somotlnng  beyond  tliis;  for  you  will  observe 
that  the  angels  were  not  recommending  peace, 
but  proclaiming  it.  They  are  not  exhorting 
men,  but  praising  God.  Their  language  is  not 
that  of  our  Lord,  when  He  said,  "  Blessed  are 
the  peace-makers;"  or  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when 
he  exhorted  Christians  to  "live  peaceably  with 
all  men:"  the  words  of  the  heavenly  Host  are 
not  a  precept  or  a  persuasive  to  peace,  but  an 
amiouncetmnt  of  it,  as  a  part  of  the  "  Gospel  (or 
good-tidings)  of  great  joy,"  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  bring. 

And  yet  not  only  does  sad  experience  teach 
us  that  universal  "  peace  on  earth,"  even  be- 
tween Christians,  has  not  ensued ;  but  Jesus 
Christ  foretold  that  no  such  result  would  ensue ; 
nay,  and  that  his  own  religion  would  be  made 
an  occasion  of  discord.  "  Think  ye,"  said  He, 
"  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  2  I  tell 
you.  Nay,  but  rather  division."  And  again,  "  I  am 
come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth  :"  and  He  goes 
on  to  foretell  that  not  only  persecutions  awaited 
his  followers,  on  account  of  their  religion,  but 
that  it  would  itself  lead  to  dissension  even  among 
friends,  and  that  a  '*  man's  foes  should  be  those 
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of  liis  own  household."  Not,  of  course,  that 
Christianity  is  to  be  regarded  as  properly  the 
cause  of  that  strife  of  which  it  furnished  tlie 
occasion;  for  we  know  that  not  only  other 
reSgioHs  have  occasioned  the  most  bitter 
animosities,  but  political,  and  even  philosophi- 
cal, factions  have,  from  time  to  time,  served  to 
kindle  into  a  blaze  all  the  contentiotis  fury,  and 
all  the  persecuting  cruelty,  of  which  the  sparks 
are  contained  in  the  breast  of  the  natural 
man. 

But  the  remarkable  circumstance,  in  reference 
to  the  subject  now  before  us,  is,  that  the  promul- 
gation of  Christianity,  though  it  was  not  the 
cause  and  beginning  of  all  this,  did  not  put  an 
end  to  it ;  and  that  the  Author  of  our  faitli  fore- 
saw and  foretold  this. 

His  doing  so  (it  may  be  remarked  by  the 
way),  is  among  the  many  proofs  of  his  proplietic 
power,  and  of  the  trutii  of  his  Gospel.  He 
who  taught  the  most  pacific  and  beneficent  reli- 
gion,— "  who  did  no  violence,"  and  forbad  his 
disciples  to  use  any, — yet  foresaw,  what  no 
enthusiast  could  have  foreseen, — and  foretold, 
what  no  impostor  would  have  been  wiliitig  to 
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forctcH, — that  his  religion  would  expose  his 
followers  to  persecution,  and  would  be  made  an 
occasion  oP  strife. 

Rut  still  it  remains  to  be  explained  how  all 
this  is  to  be  reconciled,  not  only  with  the 
proclamation  of  [>eace  by  the  angels,  but  also 
with  many  other  parts  of  Scripture  which  speak 
the  same  language. 

The  promised  Messiah  was  described  pro- 
phetically under  the  title  of  "  the  Prince  of 
Peace :"  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,"  is  his  own 
declaration  to  his  disciples ;  Peter  describes 
the  gospel-dispensation  by  the  expression  of 
**  preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  Paul 
calls  it  "  the  Gospel  of  Peace ;"  with  many 
other  like  expressions. 

Now  how,  it  may  be  aske<l,  can  we  reconcile 
these  two  things;  on  the  one  hand,  the  strife 
and  hostile  contention  which  have  not  only 
continued  to  prevail  in  the  world,  but  which 
were  even  prophesied  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  descriptions  given  of 
"  the  Gospel  of  Peace,"  and  the  proclamation  of 
it  made  by  the  angels. 

The  tnith  is,  that  what  they  proclaimed  was. 
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peace  helween  God  and  man.  This  will  be 
fvident  if  you  look  not  only  to  the  New,  but  also 
to  the  Old  Testament,  and  contrast  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  with  the  Gos[>ct.  At  the  time-  when 
the  Law  was  dehvcred  tu  the  Israehtcs,  all 
other  Nations,  (or  Gentiles,  or  Hcatlien ;  for 
these  three  words  liave  all  the  same  meaning)  had 
forsaken  or  grossly  corrupted  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  had  fallen  into  the  most  ahumi- 
nable  idolatries.  I  say  "abominable/'  bucause 
independent  of  the  falsity  and  superstition  of 
the  Pagan  religions,  nioSl  of  iheui  were,  and  are 
to  this  day,  in  the  highest  degree  immoral ; 
teaching  men  to  seek  the  favour  of  their  gods, 
for  the  most  part,  by  acts  of  tlie  foulest  intpu- 
rity,  and  the  most  infernal  cruelty.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  religions,  e,  g.  of  the 
East  Indies  at  the  present  day,  can  bear  witness 
to  this.  And  the  same  accounts  you  may  find 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  worship  of  the 
idolaters  of  old  ;  "  Every  abomination  of  the 
Lord  that  He  hateth,  have  these  nations  done 
unto  their  gods ;  for  even  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  have  they  burnt  in  the  Hrc  unto  their 
guds."      Yet  all  these  nations  were  descended 
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from  the  same  first  parents,  who  had  had  the 
knowledge  and  worship  ot"  the  true  God ;  the  tra- 
dition of  this  knowledge  and  worship  they  had 
gradually  corrupted  and  defiled  to  the  utmost 
excess,  till  they  were  utterly  sunk  in  superstition 
and  wickedness. 

Hence,  the  Apostle  Paul  exhorts  the  F.phe- 
sians  to  "  walk  henceforth  not  as  the  other 
Gentiles  walk,  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind, 
having  the  understanding  darkened,  being 
alienated  from  the  Ufe  of  God,  through  the  igno- 
rance that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness 
of  their  heart;  who  being  past  feeling,  have 
given  themselves  over  unto  lasciviousness,  to 
work  all  uncleunnesK  with  greediness."  Hence, 
tliey  are  always  represented  in  Scripture  as 
rebels, — outcasts, — aliens, — enemies  of  God; 
and  they  are  contrasted  with  the  Israelites,  who 
were  Gods  own,  favoured,  and  peculiar  people, 
separated  from  other  nations, — distinguished  by 
a  revelation  of  God, —  dedicated  to  Him, — and 
honoured  by  the  title  of  his  Son.  (Exod.  iv.  22.) 
Thou  shalt  say  to  Pharaoh,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Israel  is  my  Son,  even  my  first-born ;  and  I  say 
unto  thee,  let  my  Son  go  that  he  may  servo  me." 
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Against  some  of  the  most  wicked  of  these 
Heathen,  as  the  Canaanites  and  Ainalckitcs. 
we  find  the  Israelites  on  some  occasions  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  executioners  of  God's  judg- 
ments :  and  though  it  is  far  from  true,  as  some 
have  pretended,  that  they  were  commissioned,  or 
allowed,  universally  to  wage  war  with  idolatrous 
nations,  they  were  always  tauglit  to  regard 
themselves  as  God's  chosen  or  elect  people, 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  privileges 
altogether  peculiar.  "  What  nation  is  there," 
said  Moses,  "so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh 
unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is,  in  all  things 
that  we  call  upon  him  for  !" 

And  so,  in  the  Psalms,  "  He  hath  not  dealt 
so  with  any  nation,  neither  have  the  heathen 
knowledge  of  his  laws."  And  the  same  sort  of 
language  you  may  lind  in  numberless  other 
places. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  present  day 
cling  still,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  persuasion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  their 
city,  and  dispersion  of  their  nation,  they  are  the 
peculiar  people  of  God,  in  whose  sight  all  we 
Gentiles  are  regarded  as  outca.«>ts  ;  and  that  the 
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promised  Messiah  will  oue  day  coDie  to  put  all 
other  nations  under  tlieir  feet. 

Those  Jews  who  acknowledged  the  preten- 
sions of  Jesus,  agreed  fully  (as  you  may  see 
from  what  they  have  left  us  written  in  the  New 
Testament),  with  those  who  rejected  Hira,  in 
teaching  that  all  the  Gentiles  had,  hitherto,  heen 
in  this  state  of  enmity  with  God  ;  they  differed 
from  them  only  in  maintuning  that  God  had 
all  along  deslfftied,  and  had  then  accomplished 
the  design,  of  putting  an  end  to  this  enmity,  and 
ofiering  term^  of  reconciliation  to  those  who  had 
been  estranged  from  him  ;^"  to  all,"  as  they 
expressed  it,  "  that  were  afar  off/'  hut  who  were 
•'elect,  according  to  X\im  foreknowledge  of  God." 

Why  this  was  not  brought  to  pass  long 
before, — why  the  darkness  and  wickedness  of 
the  heathen  world  were  suffered  to  continue 
so  long,  without  any  thing  being  done  to  con- 
rert  them. — is  a  question  utterly  unfathomable 
hy  human— (i»erhaps  even  by  angelic)  wisdom; 
like  many  other  difBculties,  both  in  the  natural 
and  in  the  moral  world,  it  nmst  remain  without 
an  attempt  to  explain  it  (except  such  attempts 
as  expose  the  rash  presumption   of  weak  and 
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arrogant  men),  at  least  as  lung  as  this  life  shall 
last.  I  have  said,  "  many  other  difficulties," 
because  in  fact  the  difficulty  is  just  as  great  to 
explain  why  one  generation,  as  wliy  twenty, 
should  be  suffered  to  live  and  die  in  sin  and 
ignorance ; — why  one  man,  as  why  many  mil- 
lionsj  should  be  \c(t  at  the  present  day  strangers 
to  Christianity,  or  to  a  pure  and  genuine  Chris- 
tianity:—  to  explain,  in  short,  how  any  evil, 
however  ^mall,  should  exist,  as  to  explain  all 
that  does  exist  in  the  world.  The  mortifying 
and  distressing  character,  indeed,  of  any  evil, 
is  greater,  according  as  the  evil  itself  is  the 
•greater  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  explaining  it,  when 
that  difficulty  amounts  to  nn  impossibility,  must 
be  the  same  in  one  case  as  in  another.  And 
such  is  in  fact  the  state  of  the  case.  The  ex- 
istence of  evil  is  the  one  great  difficulty,  of 
which  most  that  are  brought  forward  as  objec- 
tions to  our  religion  are  only  particular  instances. 
And  those  who  have  undertaken  to  clear  it 
up,  and  have  satisfied  perhaps  themselves,  and 
others,  that  they  have  done  so,  arc  sure  to  be 
met  by  the  verj'  same  difficulty  rdappearing  in 
some  difl'crcnt  form;    like  a  resistless  stream. 
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which,  wheti  one  of  its  channels  is  dammed  up, 
immediately  forces  its  way  through  another. 
To  account  for  the  existence  of  evil  is  to  man 
totally  impossihle ;  and  since  total  impossibility 
does  not  admit  of  different  degrees,  the  smallest 
amount  of  misery  and  the  greatest  are  equally 
inexplicable.  The  suffering  indeed  is  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  a  whole  nation  degraded 
and  wretched,  than  of  a  single  individual ;  but 
the  difficuUtj  is  the  very  same,  if  we  arc  quite 
unable  to  account  for  either.  Since  one  thing 
cannot  be  more  impossil/ie  than  another,  to  feed 
five  thousand  with  live  loaves,  or  to  make  (ivc 
loaves  become  six.  though  the  one  miracle  would 
confer  a  much  more  extensive  and  striking  be- 
nefit than  the  other,  arc  equally  beyond  the 
natural  powers  of  man.  All  that  we  can  say 
with  respect  to  the  dark  and  wretched  state  in 
which  so  many  generations  of  mankind  have 
been  left,  is  that,  for  some  unknown  cause,  evil 
is  unavoidable:  and  that  being  tlic  case,  it 
would  be  a  folly  to  pretend  to  set  limits  to  the 
operation  of  an  unknown  cause,  or  to  wonder 
at  one  of  its  effects  more  than  at  another. 
And  it  is  no  less  a  folly  to  regard  this  diflicuKy 
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in  the  light  of  an  objection,  either  to  our  own  reU* 
gion  or  to  any  other ;  since  it  would  Ue  equally 
against  atU  &s  indeed  it  docs  against  every 
system  of  philosophy  likewise  ;  for  the  ancient 
heathen  were  as  much  perplexed  with  doubts 
as  to  the  origin  of  evil  as  we  are.  Even 
Atheism  does  not  lessen  —  it  only  alters  the 
difficulty :  for  as  the  believer  in  a  God  cannot 
account  for  the  existence  of  evil,  so  the  be- 
liever in  no  God  cannot  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  good ;  or  indeed  for  the  existence  of 
any  thing  at  all  that  bears  marks  of  rational 
design.  The  Scriptures,  instead  of  leading  us 
into  metaphysical  questions  on  the  origin  of 
evil,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  facul- 
ties, lead  us  to  practical  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  of  such  evils  as  afflict  or  threaten  our- 
selves or  our  neighbours,  and  as  to  the  means 
of  escaping  them,  and  of  rescuing  others. 

Among  the  evils  which  Scripture  dwells  on 
with  this  view,  the  principal  is,  the  state  of 
enmitif  against  Gody  and  exposure  to  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, in  which  the  world  had  long  been. 
The  Apostle  Paul  accordingly  does  not  attempt 
to  explain,  e.g.  to  the  Athenians,  the  cause  of  this 
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enmity  liuviiig  been  suffered  so  long  to  continue; 
but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  practicnl  point,  of 
describing  the  evil,  and  offering  the  cure.  "  The 
times  of  this  ignorance  Ciod  winked  at ;  but  now 
commandetit  all  men  every  where  to  repent." 

We  know,  indeed,  that  God  cannot  Hterally 
feci  anger  or  any  other  passion,  nov  can  be, 
literally,  grieved  and  ]>aiued  at  any  tiling  man 
can  do;  since  (as  our  1st  Article  expresses  it,) 
"  He  is  without  body,  parts,  or  passions ;"  though 
in  Scripture  hands,  and  eyes,  and  other  bodily 
members  arc,  iigurativcly,  attributed  to  Him,  as 
well  as  anger,  repentance,  an<l  other  passions. 
But  all  these  are  easily  understood  as  spoken  in 
reference  to  their  effects  oh  us;  which  are  the 
same  as  if  the  things  themselves  were  literally 
what  they  are  called.  It  is  well  known  to 
astronomers  that  the  sun  keeps  its  place ;  and 
yet  they,  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  speak  familiarly 
of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting,  without  any 
mistake  or  ]>er|}lexity  thence  arising ;  because 
ihe  effects  on  this  earth — the  succession  of  light 
and  darkness,  are  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  smi 
did  literally  move  round  it  daily.  In  like  man- 
ner when  we  speak  of  the  eyes  of  God,  wc  arc 
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readily  understood  to  be  speaking  in  reference 
to  the  effects  on  us.  He  knows  all  that  we  do 
and  that  befalls  us,  as  well  and  better  than  we 
know  what  passes  before  our  eyes.  And  so 
also  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  Gods  wrath, 
fierce  anger.  Sec.  against  sinnen;,  it  is  meant,  not 
that  He  literally  feels  angry  passions,  but  that 
the  ^ect  on  men  will  be  the  same  as  if  He  did : 
that  obstinate  sinners  will  as  surely  stiffer,  as  a 
subject  would,  who  should  provoke  the  real, 
literal,  anger  of  a  powerful  earthly  king. 

The  disobedient  world  then  being  thus  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  and  at  enmity  with  God,  he  saw 
fit  when,  according  to  his  unscarchal)Ie  wisdom, 
"  the  fulness  of  time"  was  come,  to  send  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  proclaim  peace  to  all  who 
should  hear  and  accept  his  offers.  Jesus  Christ 
was  to  encounter  and  overcome  Satan, — to  offer 
up  Himself  as  a  sacrifice, — '*  the  just  for  the  un- 
just,"— and  to  proclaim  pardon  not  as  if  sin  were 
a  light  thing  in  God's  sight,  but  as  purchased  by 
the  precious  and  "  innocent  blood,"  He  came 
to  "  bind  up  the  broken-hearted, — to  preach  de- 
liverance to  the  captives:"  and  promised  to 
come  unto  them  that   should   love   Him.  and 
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to  make  his  abode  in  them  by  his  Spirit : 
that  they  niiglit  he  enabled  to  follow  the  bright 
example  He  had  set  ihem^  and  thus  to  live 
in  peace  with  God, — to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
and  after  death  to  enter  into  his  eternal  rest. 

It  was  the  opening  of  this  mysterious  dispen- 
sation of  mercy  that  was  announced  by  the 
angels  when  they  proclaimed  "  peace;  and 
good  will  towards  men."  And  Jesus  Christ 
accordingly,  and  his  followers,  went  about 
proclaiming  the  good  tidings ;  in  other  words, 
preaching  the  Gonpel.  These  two  phrases  have 
precisely  the  same  meaning;  but  the  latter  of 
them,  which  is  so  familiarly  used,  is  apt,  perhaps 
for  that  very  reason,  not  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood. The  common  expresssion  of  "  preaching 
a  sermon"  is  perhaps  in  strict  propriety  of  lan- 
guage not  correct ;  for  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  "  preach,"  and  that  which  it  always 
bears  in  Scripture,  (as  well  as  of  the  Greek  word 
of  which  it  is  the  translation,)  is  not  to  give 
instruction,  or  deliver  arguments,  but  to  pro- 
claim,  or  announce  as  a  herald.  The  word  was 
never  applied  accordingly  to  the  teaching  of  the 
ancient   Greek  philosophers,  or  of  the  Jewish 
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scribes  who  expounded  the  law  of  Moses  ;  but 
to  the  proclamations  of  those  who  went  about 
to  bring  the  Gospel,  i.  e.  good-tidings,  of  peace, 
pardon,  and  salvation,  for  those  who  had  been 
God's  enemies. 

Peace  accordingly  in  this  sense  you  will  find 
much  and  strongly  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writers ; 
and  the  more  perhaps  because  the  intelligence 
was  not  only  most  important,  but,  to  those  who 
received  it,  strange  and  unexpected,  and  to 
nuiny  of  the  Jews,  very  unwelcome.  That  the 
"  Gentiles  should  be  fellows-heirs," — that  God 
would  "  break  down  the  wall  of  partition,  put- 
ting no  difference  between  them  and  the  Jews/' — 
that  they  "  who  before  were  not  a  People,  were 
now  to  be  the  People  of  God,"— this  Mystery,  as 
it  b  often  called  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  which 
they  so  often  advert  to  in  such  expressions  as 
those  just  cited,  was  the  wonder  of  the  be- 
lievers, and  the  stumbling-block  to  the  unbe- 
lievers, among  the  Jews.  Mary  and  Joseph 
marwUedf  we  are  told,  at  bearing  from  Symeon' 


*  SymccDi  there  can  be  I  think  little  dotibt,  wa.s  liiinMlf 
■  converted — aeoording  to  the  common  expression  ~a  "de- 
vout GvDtile,"  and  thence  wm  led  to  advert  jirtt  to  the  en- 
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that  Jesus  was  to  be  a  *'  light  to  lighten  the 
Gentiles :"  and  many  who  probably  were  otlier- 
wise  disposed  to  receive  the  Gopel  were 
"offended"  at  this  part  of  his  character.  When 
the  prodigal  son  {he.  the  Gentiles)  w^is  received 
with  joy  and  feasting  by  his  father,  his  brother 
"was  angry,  and  would  not  come"  in:  when  the 
labourers  who  had  been  called  at  the  eleventh 

lightening  or  the  OentiUt,  before  he  ipoke  nf  the  "  Glory  of 
laraeL" 

The  de«crJplion  of  him  as  a  "  man  in  Jemsdem."  »Mmi 
much  more  tuitable  to  a  Gentile  than  to  one  of  the  Jewish 
nation  :  and  again,  the  epithet  which  ii  rendered  "  devuut," 
and  whtcli  seema  tn  hAvc  ordinarily  itgnJIicd  one  who  had 
renounced  idolatry  and  worthipped  Jehorah,  i«,  accordingly, 
Tcry  rarely  indeed  applied  to  Jcwa,  and  very  fireqiicntly  to 
Gvntilei.  The  name  indeed  of  Synieon  teems  Jewish ;  but 
this  is  no  indication  of  his  race,  as  it  secma  to  have  been 
cnmmnn  for  llioie  who  had  t-onnexionM  both  with  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  to  bear,  in  consequence,  two  names ;  as  Silas  or 
SilTanua, — SaulorPauI,— amanofthe  very  nameof  "Symeon, 
vho  is  also  called  Ktgcr."  and  many  others. 

Symeon  could  not  indeed,  as  a  proselyte  of  the  gate, 
or  "  devout  Gentile,"  have  gone  "  inio  the  Temple," 
and  fAere  met  the  child,  afifr  Joseph  and  Mary  had 
bmnght  him  in  :  but  on  toolting  to  tlie  original  we  find 
nothing  more  related  there,  than  tlinl  Symcun  went  to  the 
Temple,  and  accosted  the  parents  as  Ihej/  were  bringmg  in 
the  child:  vfs.  aa  they  were  passing  through  (he  court  f»f 
the  Gentile". 
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hour  (the  Gentiles  again)  received  equal  payment, 
the  others  murmured  to  find  them  made  equal 
to  themselves. 

For  this  reason  the  Apostles  repeated  the 
more  frequently  and  earnestly  their  allusions  to 
God's  proclamation  of  peace.  You  will  find 
such'  allusions  in  almost  every  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  (and  they  are  very  numerous) 
in  which  the  words  "peace"  or  "enmity"  occur. 
For  instance,  (Col.  i.  20;  Eph.  ii.  13,)  Christ 
"  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his 
cross,**  it  pleased  the  Father  "  by  Him  to  recon- 
cile all  things  unto  Himself.  And  you,  that  were, 
some  time,  alienated  and  enemies  in  your  mind 
by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  He  reconciled." 
So  also  to  the  Ephesians.  "  Ye  were  without 
Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  pro- 
mise ;  having  no  hope,  and  without  God,  in  the 
world.     But  now,  in  Christ  Jesus,  ye,  who  some  I 

time  were  afar  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  f 

of  Christ.  For  He  is  our  peace: — that  He  might 
reconcile  both  [Jews  and  Gentiles]  unto  God,  in 
one  body  by  the  cross,  having  slain  the  enmity 
thereby." 
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Besides   numberless    other    passages   to   the 
same  effect. 

And  not  only  is  the  Gospel  of  peace  announced 
in  the  manner  I  have  stated,  but  care  is  taken 
by  our  Lord  to  warn  his  followers  against  sup- 
posing that  it  was  temporal,  worldly,  peace  He 
promised  them ;  both  in  his  prophecies  of  dis- 
cord, already  cited,  and  also  when  He  is  con- 
soling his  disciples,  with  an  assurance  of 
heavenly  peace :  "  Peace,"  said  He,  "  I  leave 
with  you :  my  peace  I  give  unto  you :  not  as 
the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  ;  but  be  of  good  cheer, 
I  have  overcome  the  world." 

Still  it  is  most  true  that  one  blessed  result 
of  Christianity,  in  proportion  as  it  is  received 
heartily  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  it,  is,  mutual  peace 
and  good-will  among  mankind.  Numberless  are 
the  exhortations  to  brotherly-love  (i.  e.  love 
of  Christians  towards  their  fellow-Christians,  as 
such), — to  universal  benevolence, — to  meekness, 
compassionateness,  forbearance,  —  numberless 
are  the  warnings  against  party-spirit,  jealousy, 
strife,  and  hostile  bitterness ;  and  what  is  more, 
all   these    are    clearly    founded    on    the    very 
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character  of  the  evangelical  doctrine.  We  are 
taught  to  forgive,  "  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake 
hath  forgiven  us ;" — to  "  love  one  another  as  He 
hath  loved  us ;" — to  be  tender  and  considerate 
towards  weak  brethren  "  for  whom  Christ  died," 
even  as  "  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died 
for  us ;"  and  "  to  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  in 
meekneas  instructing  them  that  oppose  them- 
selves," «nce  God  "  willeth  not  that  any  should 
perish." 

But  all  this  is  the  Christian's  duty ;  not  his 
reward.  To  labour,  and  often  vainly  to  "la- 
bour for  peace"  in  this  world,  is  his  appointed 
trial;  peace  with  God  is  his  promised  consolation^ 
His  endeavours  to  promote  universal  peace  (not 
with  a  view  to  his  own  interest  and  convenience, 
but  from  Christian  benevolence)  must  be  unremit- 
ting, for  this  is  hia  concern ;  but  his  enjoyment 
of  a  peaceful  life  will  in  a  great  degree  depend 
on  others.  All  wars  and  tumults, — all  animosity, 
and  malice,  and  evil- speaking,  would  indeed  be 
at  an  end,  if  all  men  were  sincere  Christians  ; — if, 
without  being  altogether  perfect,  they  possessed 
that  Christian  temper,  which  the  Author  of  our 
religion  has  made  the  characteristic  of  it ;  for 

c  2 
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"  by  this,**  said  He,  "  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another."  But 
till  that  happy  time  shall  come  (if  ever  it  is  to 
come  in  this  world),  the  Christian  who  himself 
possesses  this  temper,  though  he  will  practise 
and  promote  peaceable  and  beneficent  conduct, 
must  not  expect  always  to  meet  with  it.  This 
world  is  the  place  of  trial ;  the  next,  that  of  re- 
tribution. The  promised  benefit  to  himself  is, 
inward  peace,  and  the  expectation  of  eternal 
peace  hereafter. 

And  does  not  the  offer  of  this  reconcilement 
with  God  well  deserve  to  be  accounted  "  good- 
tidings  of  great  joy,"  such  as  to  fill  with  benevo- 
lent exultation  the  angels  who  brought  the 
message  ?  Every  professed  Christian  will  assent 
to  this ;  and  all  Christian  churches  accordingly 
have  ever  celebrated  a  festival  on  this  day ; — 
have  reckoned  it  a  season  of  gladness,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  And  well 
may  those  rejoice  who  have  a  share  in  the 
benefits, — in  the  peace  and  salvation, — which 
He  came  to  bring !  The  rich,  and  prosperous, 
and  great  in  this  world,  see  here  set  before 
them  *'  the  peace   of  God,  which   passeth  all 
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understanding,"  and  the  prospect  of  such  exalta- 
tion and  enjoyment  hereafter  that  all  they  can 
enjoy  on  earth  fades  away,  in  comparison,  like 
the  stars  before  the  sun :  the  poor«  the  afflicted, 
the  lowest  of  mankind  in  earthly  rank,  have  the 
offer  of  that  which  makes  all  worldly  goods  and 
evils  appear  but  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean. 
Well,  therefore,  might  the  shepherds,  who  had 
received  these  good-tidings,  "  return  home  glori- 
fying and  praising  God  for  all  the  things  which 
they  had  heard  and  seen:"  and  well  may  the 
partakers  of  the  same  benefits  rejoice  as  they  did. 
But  is  this*'  Gospel  of  peace,"  indeed,  good- 
tidings  to  all  who  have  heard  it  ?  It  is  so  in 
a  certain  sense ;  since  the  offer  of  so  great 
a  benefit  is  freely  made  to  those  who  will 
accept  it.  But  will  they  all  accept  it? 
The  greater  part  of  the  Jews,  by  rejecting 
the  Christ,  changed  his  good-tidings  into  evil 
for  themselves :  *'  Ye  mill  not/'  said  He,  "  come 
unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life."  But  it  is  not 
all  who  acknowledge  Him  that  have  really 
accepted  his  offer :  He  declares  that  he  will 
reject,  as  strangers  to  Him,  even  those  who  have 
'*  preached  in  his  name,  and  in  his  name  done 
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many  mighty  works,"  if  they  "do  not  the  things 
which  He  says."  He  bids  us  "  strive  to  enter  in 
at  the  strait  gate ;"  because  "  wide  is  the 
gate,  and  broad  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion, and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat." 
There  is,  indeed,  room  enough  at  the  narrow 
gate  for  all  who  will  so  strive :  but  there  are 
many.  He  adds,  who  "  will  seek  to  enter  in  (seek 
i.e.  in  some  different  way  from  what  He  has 
appointed)  and  will  not  be  able." 

Yet  still,  the  Gospel  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a 
certain  sense,  good-tidings  to  all  people  who 
have  had  its  gracious  offer  made  them,  though 
they  may  transform  it  into  an  evil.  It  was 
surely  a  great  deliverance  that  God  wrought 
for  the  Israelites,  when  He  opened  them  a  path 
through  the  Red  Sea ;  though  if  any  had  refused 
to  escape  by  this  path  from  their  pursuers,  it 
would  have  been  no  deliverance  to  them.  When 
they  were  fainting  with  thirst  in  the  wilderness, 
it  was  good-tidings  that  a  rock  had  been  cleft  by 
divine  power,  and  that  a  stream  was  flowing 
from  it ;  though  the  benefit  of  this  would  have 
been  lost  to  any  who  should  have  refused  to 
slake  their  thirst  at  it.     And  it  was  good-tidings 
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also  that  God  had  invited  them  to  take  possession 
of  the  good  land  which  He  had  promised  to  their 
fathers,  on  condition  that  they  would  be  indeed 
his  people  and  obey  his  laws  :  and  this,  not  the 
less,  though  the  whole  generation  who  came  out 
of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  two  persons, 
perished  in  the  wilderness  through  their  dis- 
obedience. 

And  so  it  is  now  with  Christians.  A  path  is 
opened  to  them  which  leads  from  the  "  house  of 
bondage,"  even  "from  the  bondage  of  corrup- 
tion," to  "  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;"  a  path  by  which  to  pass  through  the 
waves  of  this  world's  afflictions  and  temptations, 
which  else  would  overwhelm  us ;  this  may  be 
accounted  good-tidings  to  all  to  whom  this  path 
is  opened,  even  though  they  will  not  walk  in  it. 
The  stream  of  divine  grace  is  flowing,  and  we 
are  all  invited  by  him  who  pours  it  forth,  to 
drink  at  it;  "  Ho!  every  one  that thirsteth,"  said 
He,  "  come  ye  to  the  waters."  "  He  that  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
thirst ;  but  it  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water, 
springing  up  unto  eternal  life."  This  may  be 
reckoned  joyful  tidings  to  all  who  mai/,  though 
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all  will  not,  seek  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  For  us, 
as  for  the  Israelites,  a  land  of  promise  is  pre- 
pared; to  us  a  heavenly  Canaan  is  offered  on 
the  like  condition  ;  that  in  our  journey  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  world,  we  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  our  great  Master, — are  led  by  his  Spirit, 
and  are  truly  his  people.  Those  are  not  the 
less  honoured  and  favoured  by  the  offer,  even 
who  choose,  like  the  disobedient  Israelites,  to 
"  harden  their  hearts,  and  not  to  enter  into  his 
rest." 

But  though,  as  far  as  God  is  concerned,  his 
Gospel  may  be  regarded  as  good-tidings  to  all, 
inasmuch  as  (in  the  language  of  the  Apostle 
Paul)  "  the  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salva- 
tion, hath  appeared  unto  all  men," — yet  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  we  may  make  this  Gospel  to 
ourselves  intelligence  of  horror  and  dismay.  As 
the  Israelites,  God's  elect  (i.  e.  chosen)  and 
highly-favoured  people,  were,  for  that  very 
reason,  more  heavily  judged  for  their  rebellions 
than  the  "  heathen  who  knew  not  God ;"  so 
among  Christians,  "  the  servant  who  knew  his 
Lord's  will,"  says  our  Saviour,  "  and  did  it  not, 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes."     Thus  also 
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does  the  Apostle  Paul  describe  the  Gospel, 
as  joyful,  or  as  dismal  tidings,  to  each, 
according  as  it  is  received ;  "  to  them  that  do 
not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, 
indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish, 
upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  of  the  Gentile;  but  glory, 
honour,  and  peace,  to  every  man  that  worketh 
good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile." 

This  festival  is  commonly  reckoned  a  season 
for  thoughtless  joy  and  merriment ;  it  is  not  un- 
frequently  regarded  as  the  proper  occasion  for 
reckless  intemperance,  or  for  frivolous  dissipa- 
tion and  idle  reveliy ;  and  God's  proclamation 
of  peace  with  man  is  commemorated  by  a  more 
than  usual  disregard  of  his  will,  and  foi^et- 
fulness  of  all  that  relates  to  Him.  This  is  as  if 
a  body  of  rebels,  to  whom  pardon  had  been 
offered  by  their  king,  should  celebrate  this 
announcement,  and  testify  their  grateful  joy  for 
the  good-tidings,  by  fi-esh  and  more  insulting 
transgressions  of  his  laws,  and  defiance  of  his 
power. 

But  a  Christian  who  deserves  the  name  will 
deem  it  more  suitable  to  this  festival  to  inquire 
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of  his  own  heart  how  far  the  occasion  of  it  is 
truly  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  himself:  how 
far  the  Gospel  of  peace  is  to  him,  good-tidings. 
The  event  we  are  this  day  celebrating, — the 
birth  of  Him  who  came  to  proclaim  ''  peace  on 
earth,"  and  to  "  save  his  people  from  their 
sins," — this  event  will  be  remembered  by  each 
one  of  us,  thousands  of  ages  hence,  and  for  ever. 
Reflect  then,  in  time,  how  it  will  be  remembered 
by  yourself  in  eternity  ;  with  what  feelings  you 
will  look  back  to  this  day,  and  to  all  your  other 
days  spent  on  earth,  when  this  earth  shall  have 
long  since  come  to  an  end. 

You  must  not.  Indeed,  take  for  granted  that 
because  you  are  at  peace  in  your  own  mind,  and 
have  a  confident  belief  that  you  are  at  peace 
with  God,  therefore  you  are  safe ;  for  this  may 
be  the  case  with  a  man  full  of  spiritual  pride, 
un charitableness,  and  other  unchristian  feeHngs. 
But  you  must  compare  your  life  with  the  pattern 
our  Master  has  left  us,  and  know  yourself  by 
your  fruits ;  even  the  **  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which 
are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
meekness,  goodness ;"  in  short,  the  bringing  of 
every  desire,  and  thought,  and  word,  and  work 
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into  subjection  to  Christy  and  conformity  to  his 
example. 

If  you  are  striving  so  to  live  as  becomes  the 
redeemed  of  Christ,  and  endeavouring  and  pray- 
ing to  become  daily  more  conformed  to  his 
pattern,  and  more  fit  for  enjoying  his  presence 
in  a  better  world,  then  may  you  reckon  the 
Gospel  as,  indeed,  good-tidings  to  you;  you  may 
with  reason  "  rejoice  in  the  Lord  always ;"  your 
joy  at  this  festival  will  not  be  thoughtless, 
worldly,  sensual,  and  profane,  but  such  as  the 
angels  themselves  can  partake  of ;  and  you  may 
be  assured  that  they  will  rejoice  with  you,  both 
now  and  for  ever. 

But  if  in  any  degree  you  find  yourself  dif- 
ferently-minded, reflect  seriously  how  far  your 
gladness  may  be  vain  and  unfounded;  and  if 
your  life  and  your  heart,  and  your  mode  of 
celebrating  this  festival,  be  the  reverse  of  all 
this,  be  assured  that  the  tidings  of  the  angels 
are,  as  yet,  no  good-tidings  to  you ; — that  you 
have  as  yet  no  reasonable  ground  for  exultation, 
but  have  rather  reason  to  fear  that  the  devil  and 
his  angels  rejoice  over  you ;  and  that  you  may 
fall  under  the  woe  that  Jesus  denounced,  when 
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He  said,  "  Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now,  for 
ye  shall  mourn  and  weep !"  May  it  please  Him 
to  awaken  any  of  you  who  may  be  in  such  a 
state,  while  the  strait  gate  is  yet  open,  from 
your  dream  of  senseless  exultation,  and  to 
change  it  into  sorrow  now,  to  save  you  from 
mourning  hereafter  for  ever ;  that  you  may  fall 
down  trembling  to  make  the  momentous  inquiry, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  that  you  may 
add  to  the  joy  felt,  as  on  this  day,  by  the  angels, 
who  "  rejoice,"  we  are  told,  "  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth  ;"  and  that  *'  you  may  know  the 
things  that  belong  unto  your  peace,  before  they 
are  hid  from  your  eyes ! " 
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They  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel:  which  being 
interpreted  is,  God  mth  tts. 

This  prophecy  of  Is^ah,  which  the  Evan- 
gelist brings  forward  as  having  reference  to  the 
birth  of  our  blessed  Lord,* — the  event  we  this 
day  celebrate — is  the  more  especially  remarkable 
irom  the  circumstance  that  it  was  not  fulfilled 
in  that  sense  which,  to  an  English  reader,  the 
expression  would  seem  naturally  to  bear.  The 
name  given  to  him  was,  we  know,  not  Emma- 
nuel, but  (by  the  express  direction  of  the  angel) 
Jesus,  signifying  Saviour.  And  yet  neither  the 
Evangelist  himself,   who  records  the  name  of 

*  This  discourse  was  delivered  on  Christmaa^ay. 
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Jesus,  and  then  adduces  the  prophecy,  nor  any 
of  the  other  sacred  writers,  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  explain  this  circumstance.  None 
of  them  notice  as  seemingly  at  variance  with  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  or,  in  any  way,  at  all 
remarkable,  our  Lord's  not  literally  bearing  the 
very  name  Emmanuel. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  points  of  difficulty. 
Scripture  will  explain  itself.  You  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  circumstance  I  have 
mentioned,  if  you  will  refer  to  some  of  those 
numerous  passages  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  in  which  the  word  "  Name "  is 
employed  according  to  the  then  common  usage ; 
not  in  the  precise  and  literal  sense  which  it  now 
bears  among  us ;  but  to  denote  manifestation  of 
divine  power,  or  revelation  of  divine  mil,  by  a 
special  communication.  You  will  meet  with  a 
multitude  of  expressions  in  Scripture  which 
would  be  unintelligible,  or  very  obscurely  and 
imperfectly  intelligible,  to  any  one  who  did 
not  keep  this  in  mind.*  In  such  expressions 
(and  they  are  exceedingly  frequent^,  as  "  calling 

*  See  Hindu's  Histor}',  vo].  i.  p.  150, 
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on  the  Name  of  the  Lord," — praising,  blessing, 
magnifying,  "  the  Name  of  the  Lord,"  &c.,  to  an 
English    reader,    not    familiar   with   Scripture, 
the  word  "name"  would  be   likely  to  appear 
superfluous.     When  again  we  are  forbidden  in 
the  third  commandment  to  take  the  Name  of  the 
Lord  in  vain,  and   are   taught  in   the   Lord's 
Prayer  to  pray  that  God's  Nome  may  be  hal- 
lowed, such  a  reader  might  be  apt  to  understand 
this  as  applying  merely  to  the  very  Name  of 
God,  literally,  and  to  nothing  else ;  though  the 
word    certainly   ought   to    be    understood   as 
extending  to  the  holy  Scriptures — to  the  Sacra- 
ments— and,  in  short,  to  every  thing  connected 
with  the  worship   of  the  Lord  our  God.     To 
such  a  reader,  again,   the  expression  of  over- 
throwing   enemies,    or   performing   any    other 
mighty  work,  "  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord,"  Would 
be  even  misunderstood;   as  it  would  seem  to 
signify,  merely  professing  to  act  in  the  Lord's 
service ;  whereas  it  is  plain  from  the  context,  that 
these,  and  other  such  phrases,  denote  the  per- 
formance of  the  works  through  actual  divine  assist- 
ance,— not  only  with  the  invocation,  but  through 
the  actual  display  and  manifestation  of  divine 
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power.  When  again  our  Lord  .Tesiis  says  of 
Himself,  '*  I  am  come  in  my  Father's  tmme,  and 
ye  receive  me  not ;  if  another  shall  come  in  his 
own  name,  him  ye  will  receive;"'  it  is  plain  He  did 
not  mean  that  the  false  Christs,  whom  the  Jews 
that  had  rejected  Jesus,  followed,  would  not,  in 
our  sense  of  the  phrase,  come  in  his  Father's 
Name;  i.  e.  professing  and  claiming,  as  He  did, 
to  he  sent  from  God.  But»  by  "  coming  in  his 
Father's  Name,"  He  plainly  means,  coming  sup* 
ported  by  a  manifestation  of  divine  power, 
through  which  He  wrought  sensible  miracles. 
•'  The  works,"  said  He,  "  that  1  do  in  my  Father's 
name  "  (^  e.  by  divine  power),  "  they  bear  wit- 
ness of  me."*     Others  would  come  hereafter  in 


•  "The  scripftirel  expression  [pefcrring  the  aigns  wrouglit 
hy  the  Apostles  to  Cluiat]  la  '  in  his  name,'  laxi  '  in  that 
name  ;'  «  mode  of  speakiog,  wbicb  ■««»»  to  denote  an  anxiety 
to  avoicl  con\'eyini;  the  notion  of  Tritbcism,  in  teaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  It  reminds  the  Oiristiiin,  that  He  of 
whom  the  Scriptures  are  spealting,  vr&s  the  same  God  in 
whose  former  Kame  the  old  revelations  had  been  made,  and 
the  miracles  of  old  had  been  wrought;  that  it  was  '  God  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himnelf.'  (2  Corintli.  v.  19.) 
•  ■  •  a  ■ 

"The  origin  ofthia  is  plainly  set  forth  in  Exodus,  (ili.  19.) 
'  And  Moses  saiil  nnio  Ood,  Behold,  when  I  come  nnio  the 
i-hildteu  (il  Israel,  and  shall  auy  unio  Uinu.  The  Ciod  of  your 
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their  own  "  names  ;'*  i.  e.  though  pretending  to  be 
sent  from  God,  yet  manifesting  no  power  be- 
yond the  natural  ability  of  Man;— requiring  to  be 
believed  on  their  own  bare  assertion,  instead  of 

fsth«rs  hath  sent  me  unto  you ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  me, 
fVluU  ii  ku  namef  what  shall  I  say  unto  ihcm  ?  And  Goil 
said  unto  Mosea,  I  AM  That  I  AM :  and  He  said,  Thus  shall 
thoa  uy  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  t  AM  hath  sent  me 
unto  you;  and  God  said  moreover  unto  MuHes,  Thus  shnlt 
thou  tay  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  The  Lord  Uod  of  your 
{athen,  theOod  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  thcGod  of 
J.icoh,  hath  sent  mc  unto  you  :  (Am  is  nty  nanm  for  ever,  and 
this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  gencrntionB.'  God  commanded 
Moaea  to  announce  to  his  people,  that  He  had  appeared  in  n 
new  namt ;  but  God  said  moreover  to  hiui,  that  be  must  cau- 
tion his  people,  that  He  was  still  the  same  God  of  their  fathers, 
&C.  In  a  subsequent  interview  Moses  was  reminded  of  this 
in  these  tcnns,  '  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  fry  the  name  of  God  Almightyy  hut  hy  my  name 
Jehovah  was  T  nottnowTi  unto  ihcni.'  (Exodus  fi.  3.) 

"  The  expression  thus  adopted  to  denolc  a  new  manifestation 
of  the  Godhead,  oatorBlIy  enough  became  an  object  of  scrupu- 
lous veneration  to  the  Israelites.  They  studiously  avoided  all 
mention  of  the  Name  which  denoted  God  in  his  new  dispcnsn- 
tion:  a  scruple  which  may  be  consldertd  as  sanctioned  by  the 
eommandtncnt, '  Thou  shalE  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  vain.'  Through  every  successive  period  of  their  his- 
tory the  tame  fecUng  is  recorded.  It  was  the  name  of  the 
Lord  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  in  that  namt  the  pious  are  siiid 
to  walk,  his  name  it  is  which  is  praised,  and  in  his  nttmc  their 
enemies  are  to  be  destroyed." — Hinds's  Hislor^f,  Note,  vol.  i. 
pp.  150,  151.     See  also  WarbttrtoiCa  "  Dtv.  Legation" 
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appealing  to  (what   is  in  Scripture  called  the 
'*  name  of  God")  a  display  of  divine  interference. 

When  again  the  Israelites  are  enjoined  in  the 
Mosaic  Law,  to  offer  their  sacrifices,  not  in  all 
places  indiscriminately,  but  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  should  "choose,  to  set  fiis  name  there/' 
the  meaning  plainly  is,  that,  at  the  Tabernacle 
first,  and  afterwards  at  Solomon's  Temple,  the 
Lord  would  manifest  himself, — would  be,  what 
we  call,  especially  present, — hearing  prayer, 
accepting  sacrifice,  and  delivering  oracles."* 

Hence  it  is  that  there  is  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  that  Temple ; 
which  He  himself  expressly  alluded  to  when  He 
described  his  death  and  resurrection,  as  a  de- 
stroying and  re-building,  after  three  days,  of 
the  Temple ;  viz.  says  the  Apostle  John,  **  the 
temple  of  his  body."  And  as  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  is  spoken  of  as  the  place  which  the 
Lord  should  "  choose,  to  cause  his  iinnte  to  dwell 
there ;"  so,  of  the  promised  Messiah,  it  is  said 
(evidently  in  a  corresponding  sense),  that  his 
"  name**  should  l»e,  '•  God  rv'tih  ris  ;**   and  again. 


•  Spp  Hinda'a  ••  Tlirw  Trwples  of  tho  One  Ood." 
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that  liis  "  Name  should  be  called  (nccordiiig  to 
Jeremiali)  the  Lord  our  righteousness ;"  and  yet 
again  (according  to  Isaiah),  tlial  Iiis  Name  should 
"be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty 
God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of 
Peace;"  all  which  expressions  being  conforraable 
to  the  established  phraseology  of  the  Jews,  were 
readily  understood  to  mean,  that,  as  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  so,  in  the  promised  Christ 
or  Messiah,  there  should  be  an  especial  indwell- 
ing of  the  Divine  presence  and  power ;  that  in 
bim  should  be  a  manifestation  of  God's  "  might" 
and  "  wonderful  works,"  and  through  him  pro- 
clamation of  God's  fatJierly  kindness,  and  an 
offer  of  "  peace "  with  mankind.  Their  cus- 
tomarj'  use  of  the  words  "name"  and  "  called" 
conveyed  this  sense  to  them. 

The  only  question  with  them  was,  whether 
Jestu  of'  Nazareth  were  the  person  to  whom 
these  prophecies  applied^  and  in  whom  the  Lord 
God  had  thus  manifested  Himself.  They  were 
all,  more  or  less,  startled  and  revolted  ("  of- 
fended "  as  the  Evangelists  express  it)  at  his  not 
coming  forward  with  temporal  power  and  splen- 
dour, as  they  hatl  expected ;  hut  (as  you  may 
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observe  in  confirmation  of  what  I  liave  been 
saying)  none  of  them  seem  to  have  been  at  all  in 
expectation  that  He  would  literally,  in  our  sense, 
bear  the  "  name "  of  Emmanuel,  and  to  have 
made  it  a  matter  of  surprise  or  objection  tliat  He 
did  not. 

And  you  may  ohserve  that  when  the  question 
was  debated  between  the  believers  and  the 
unbelievers  in  Jesus,  the  same  kind  of  language 
was  employed.  Our  Lord  himself  bids  his  dis- 
ciples go  forth  after  his  ascension,  and  make 
converts  to  his  religion,  "  baptizing  them  '*  (not 
in  the  name,  as  it  appears  in  our  translation," 
but)  "into  the  '  name*  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  aod  of  the  Holy  Ghost/'  which  is  often 
spoken  of,  simply,  as  "  baptizing  them  into  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;"  enlisting  them,  that 
is,  into  his  service,  and  receiving  their  confession 
that  God  had  thus  manifested  or  declared  Himself 
in  Him.  This  kind  of  language  was,  of  course. 
equally  inteUigible  to  believers  and  unbelievers, 
much  as  they  diHered  as  to  ihe  fact.  We  find 
the  chief  priests  using  it  when  they  forbade  the 

*  This  mistranaktion  icems  to  have  been  derived  from  that 
in  Ititf  Ijitin  version  ;  *'  is  nomine." 
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Apostles  to  s}wak  to  any  man  "  in  this  name ;" 
tliey  liaving  just  before  coniiiiainled  a  lame  man 
to  "  rise  and  walk,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth ;"  and  having  declared  before  tl»e 
assembly,  that  "  there  is  no  other  name  given 
under  heaven  whereby  we  must  be  saved." 
Now  it  is  plain  tliere  could  be  no  miraculous 
virtue  in  the  sound  of  the  name,  but  in  the 
divine  power  and  manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
employment  of  the  word  "  name"  (or  "  title,"  as 
it  might  more  strictly  be  rendered)  arose  from 
the  custom  of  persons  assuming,  or  having 
applied  to  them,  a  title  alluding  to  some  re- 
markable action  ♦  or  quality  ;  thence,  the  word 
"name"  came  to  be  used  to  denote  the  very 
performance  of  that  action,  or  the  possession  of 
that  quahty,  which  had  given  rise  to  the  appel- 
lation :  and,  finally,  it  was  thus  used  even  when 
the  appellation  was  not  actually  borne ;  as,  for 
instance,  "  the  Lord  thy  God  who  is  a  jeahua 
God,"  and  "  the  Lord  whose  name  is  Jealous^ 
were  understood  as  equivalent  expressions. 

*  Thus  among  itio  Romans  we  find  tlic  UUeH  of  Afrtcauuft, 
German  icus,  &c. 
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But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
custom,  you  will  find  it  very  useful  towards  the 
right  understanding  of  Scripture  to  familiarize 
your  mind,  by  examining  various  passages,  (of 
which  you  will  find  many  more  than  I  have 
cited,)  to  the  fact,  that  the  word  is  thus  used, 
and  ordinarily  used,  by  the  sacred  writers,  to 
denote  any  especial  manifestation  of  God's  pre- 
sence and  power,  and  immediate  communication 
with  man,  and  revelation  of  his  will  to  us.  And 
you  will  find  such  an  examination  will,  if  care- 
fully conducted,  with  the  aid  of  no  greater 
reflection  than  the  plainest  Christian,  guided  by 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  is  equal  to,  gradually  throw 
light  on  many  important  passages,  which  would 
otherwise  he  either  very  obscure,  or  liable  to  be 
mistaken.  It  will,  for  example,  throw  much  light 
on  the  true  character  of  that  great  Person  whose 
coming  into  the  world  we  this  day  celebrate. 

And  on  this  point  I  shall  proceed  to  ofler  a 
few  observations.  Let  us  unite  in  the  prayer 
which  He  offered  up  for  us  and  his  other  disci- 
ples, to  the  Father,  "  that  we  may  know  Him, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
hath  sent," 
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All  Christians  are  agreed  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  promised 
Emmanuel ;  that  in  some  sense,  and  in  some 
degree  or  other,  "  God  was  with  Him,"  and  was 
"  declared"  or  manifested  in  and  by  Him;  that 
He  was  called  the  Christ,  Messiah,  or  Anointed, 
as  being  in  some  especial  manner  "  anointed " 
(as  the  Apostle  Peter  expresses  it)  "with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  power ;"  He  himself  having  ap- 
plied to  Himself  the  prophecy,  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor."  And  many 
intricate  and  fruitless  metaphysical  questions 
have  been  debated  among  different  sects  of 
Christians,  as  to  the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  manner  of  the  union  between  the  Deity 
and  a  man ;  the  parties  engaged  in  these  ques- 
tions being  too  often  hurried  into  presumptuous, 
as  well  as  unprofitable  speculations ;  on  points  as 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect  as 
colours  to  a  man  born  blind;  and  forgetting 
that  the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body  of  any 
one  among  us,  can  neither  be  explained  nor  com- 
prehended by  himself  or  any  other,  and  appears 
the  more  mysterious  the  more  we  reflect  on  it. 
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The  chief  practical  and  intelligible  question 
for  Christians  to  decide,  as  to  this  matter,  is, 
simply,  whether  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  (sup- 
posing it  admitted,  I  mean,  that  there  is  but  one 
God)  properly  an  object  of  divine  worship  or 
not. 

We  know  that  in  a  certain  manner  God  was 
with  Moses  (to  whom  He  said  '*  certainly  I  will 
be  with  thee"),  and  with  the  other  prophets,  who 
were  all  called  "  men  of  God  ;"  and  all  of  whom, 
though  in  various  degrees,  received  immediate 
communications  from  Him  ;  and  most  of  them  at 
least  (probably  all)  were  endued  with  a  divine 
power  of  working  sensible  miracles :  yet  none  of 
these  claimed  or  received  any  divine  worship. 
No  one  adored  God  as  niam/ested  in  Moses ; 
and  Peter,  who  had  wrought  so  many  miracles, 
when  the  Centurion  Cornelius  seemed  dis[H}sed 
so  to  adore  him,  forbade  him,  "  saying,  stand 
up ;  I  myself  also  am  a  man."  Now  the  question 
is  whether  God  was  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  only 
as  with  a  most  eminent  prophet,  or  in  some  such 
manner  as  authorized  and  requires  us  to  worship 
God  in  Christ.  Those  who  deny  Christ  tills 
worship,  and  represent  Him  as  only  the  greatest 
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umong  the   prophets,  chaise  us  with  idolatrijf 
as  paying  divine  adoration  where  it  is  not  due. 

To  this  it  is  sometimes  answered,  that  even 
supposing  us  erroneous  in  our  notion  of  Christ's 
person,  still  we  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
idolatry ;  inasmuch  as  we  intend  to  direct  our 
worship  to  the  one  true  God,  and  not  to  a  man, 
as  Man,  or  to  any  angel  or  other  created  Being. 
But  this  answer,  though  it  repels  the  charge  as 
far  as  i\\^Jint  commandment  is  concerned,  does 
not  clear  any  one  in  regard  to  the  seconil;  and 
many  of  the  idolaters  among  the  Israelites  might 
have  defended  themselves,  and  most  likely  did, 
on  the  same  ground.  Those,  indeed,  who  wor- 
shipped Baal  and  the  other  gods  of  the  heathen, 
did  intend  to  direct  their  worship  to  some  dif- 
ferent being  from  Jehovah  ;  but  the  worshippers 
of  the  golden  calf  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  those 
set  up  in  Bethel  and  Dan  long  after,  and  most 
probably  also  those  who  burned  iucense  to  the 
brazen  serpent,*  intended  to  worship  in  these 
emblems  the  Lord  the  God  of  Israel ;  as  indeed 
we  may  judge  from  the  expression  used,  "  These 


*  Sec  "  Errors  of  Romanism,"  cliap.  i. 
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be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  who  brought  thee  out  of 
tiie  land  of  Egypt."  And  these  two  sins,  the 
breach  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  command- 
tnents,  are  frequently  and  strongly  distinguished 
in  the  Old  Testament  history ;  as,  e.  g.  in  the 
case  of  Jehu,  who  is  recorded  as  having  de- 
stroyed Baal  out  of  Israel,  yet  as  "  not  departing 
from  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  to  wit,  the  golden 
calves  in  Bethel  and  in  Dan." 

In  this,  and  in  several  other  cases  that  are 
recorded,  there  was  no  breach  of  the  first  com- 
mandment, but  only  of  the  second ;  viz.  by  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  in  some  ujiauthorized 
image,  emblem,  or  representation,  in  which  the 
worshippers  falsely  and  superstitiously  supposed 
some  such  divine  presence  to  reside  as  made  it  a 
fit  object  of  adoration.  For  it  should  be  remem- 
bered (and  this,  though  evident  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  is  often  lost  sight  of),  it  should  be 
remembered,  I  say,  that  none,  even  the  most 
brutish  idolaters,  ever  could  worship  a  block  of 
wood  or  stone,  as  mere  wood  and  stone. 
Whether  a  man  pays  divine  adoration  to  an 
image,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  or  a  fire,  it  is  plainly 
implied  by  the  very   act  of  adoration  that  he 
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supposes  it  to  be  something  more  than  a  lifeless 
image,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  or  a  fire :  he  must 
conceive,  whether  falsely  or  truly,  that  some 
divine  (or,  at  least,  spiritual  and  superhuman) 
power  resides  in  the  image,  or  is  in  some  manner 
connected  with  it.  To  worship  a  stone,  consi- 
dering it  as  merely  a  stone,  is  not  only  impossible, 
but  inconceivable »  unmeaning,  and  self-contra- 
dictory. The  violation,  therefore,  of  the  se- 
cond commandment  must  consist  in  attributing, 
falsely,  and  without  being  authorized,  some  such 
divine  presence  to  some  Being  or  object  to  which 
it  docs  not  properly,  and  by  divine  appointment, 
belong. 

Hence,  the  very  same  act  may  be  idolatrous 
or  not,  according  as  this  divine  appointment  is 
wanting  or  not.  For  instance,  when  God  first 
revealed  Himself  to  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  appearance  of  a  flame  of  fire  blazing  from 
the  bush,  he  was  commanded  to  "  put  off'  his 
shoes  from  his  feet"  (the  customary  mark  of 
reverence  still  in  the  East),  because  the  place 
whereon  he  stood  was  "  holy  ground :"  and  the 
Lord  spake  (o  Moses  from  this  flame,  and 
Moses  there  "  fell  on  Ins  face  and  worshipped." 
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Now  if  Moses  had,  either  before  or  afterwards, 
himself  kindled  a  fire  and  worsliipped  before  it, 
as  a  suitable  emblem  of  the  Lurd,  and  as  having 
the  same  divine  presence  in  it,  he  would  clearly 
liave  been  guilty  of  idolatry  ;  an  idolatry  which 
was,  in  fact,  long  practised,  and  still  is  by  some 
of  the  Persians,  and  which  had  its  origin  proba- 
bly in  the  traditions  respecting  these  real  mani- 
festations of  God.  The  difference  between  the 
worship  which  Moses  paid,  and  that  of  the 
idolatrous  fire-worshippers,  is  a  difference  as  to 
a  matter  of  fact ;  in  the  one  case  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Deity  was  retU ;  in  the  other,  an 
unauthorized  and  presumptuous  fancy.  Moses, 
no  doubt,  was  aware,  as  we  are,  that  "  God  "  (as 
the  Evangelist  John  expresses  it)  "  no  man  hath 
seen  at  any  time ;"  but  he  considered  God  as 
revealing  Himself  and  holding  communication 
through  the  means  of  the  visible  appearance  of 
the  supernatural  flame.  This  miraculous  flame 
(or  '*  ghry  of  the  Lord/'  as  it  is  often  called  in 
Scripture)  continued  to  appear  firom  a  cloudy 
pillar,  as  a  visible  guardian  and  conductor  of  the 
Israelites ;  and  from  its  being  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Lord  and  them,  is  thence 
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repeatedly  called  the  Angel  (i.  e.  Messenger)  of 
the  Lard.  E.  g.  Ex.  xiv.  19,  20  :  "  The  angel 
of  the  Lord,  which  went  before  the  camp  of 
Israel,  removed  and  went  behind  them ;  and  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their  face, 
and  stood  behind  them ;  and  it  came  between 
the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of 
Israel;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them, 
but  it  gave  light  by  night  to  these."  And  it  is 
worth  observing  that  the  word  Angel  (or  Mes- 
senger) is  seldom  if  ever  applied  in  the  Old 
Testament  (as  it  is  in  the  New)  to  ministering 
Spirits, — persons  created  by  the  Lord,  and 
employed  in  his  service.  In  the  Old  Testament 
it  is  almost  always  applied  to  some  visible 
appearance  in  which  there  was  an  immediate 
manifestation  of  the  Lord  Himself.  So  that 
the  expressions  "  the  Lord,"  and  "  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,"  are  frequently  used  indiscrimi- 
nately, to  convey  the  same  sense.  Of  this 
description,  you  will  find,  if  you  read  the 
passages  attentively,  was  the  appearance  of  the 
angels  to  Abraham  and  to  Lot,  in  Genesis  wiii. 
xix. ;  and  again  that  of  an  angel  to  Balaam, 
in  Numbers  xxii ;  an<l  to  Manoah  and  his  wife. 
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in  Judges  xiii. ;  and  the  same  in  other  places. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Old  Testament,  when  an 
angel  is  mentioned,  we  generally  rend  of  divine 
worship  being  offered  and  accepted:  in  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  angels  or 
ministering  spirits  recorded  as  ap]>caiing,  divine 
worship  either  is  not  offered,  or  is  rejected. 
*'  See  thou  do  it  not,"  (says  the  angel  to 
John,  in  Rev.  xxii.)  '*  for  I  am  thy  fellow- 
sei"vant." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  rea])ect  of  the  part  of 
Scripture  we  have  just  been  considering,  you 
may  observe  that  wlien  the  Lord  promises  Him- 
self to  lead  the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness 
into  the  promised  land.  He  elsewhere  explains 
that  He  will  do  so  by  sending  his  "  Angel,"  i,e.  a 
sensible  manifestation  of  Himself,  in  which  his 
power  shall  reside  and  be  displayed — bis 
**  name,"  according  to  that  use  of  the  phrase 
which  I  liave  before  adverted  to :  "  Behold, 
(Ex.  xxiii.  20,)  1  send  an  Angel  before  thee, 
to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee 
into  the  place  which  1  have  prepared.  Beware 
of  him,  and  obey  his  voice ;  provoke  him  not ; 
for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions :  for 
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my  name  is  in  him.  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed 
obey  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  /  speak ;  then  I 
will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies,"  &c. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  earnestly  on  the  scriptural 
uses  of  the  word  name  as  applied  to  a  manifes- 
tation of  divine  power,  because  the  usage  of  our 
own  language  is  so  different,  that  fai  inattentive 
reader  will  be  very  likely,  in  this  point,  to  miss 
the  true  sense  of  the  sacred  writers ;  and  be- 
cause, on  the  right  fixing  of  that  sense,  chiefly 
depends,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  determination 
of  the  most  important,  or  at  least  first,  question 
in  religion ;  viz.  whom  we  are  to  worship.  We 
must  learn  the  nature  of  God  and  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  if  at  all,  from  the  Scriptures ;  not  from 
philosophical  conjectures  and  speculations  of  our 
own.  And  the  Scriptures  will  not  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  evangelical  religion,  unless  they  are 
both  carefully  and  candidly  studied.  Whoever 
sets  out  vriih  a  favourite  theory  of  his  own,  and 
then  searches  the  Scriptures  for  confirmations  of 
it,  will  hardly  ever  fail  to  find  them.  He  will 
be  viewing  objects  through  a  coloured  glass, 
which  mil  impart  its  own  tint  to  every  thing  he 
looks  at.      If,   again,  you  lix   on   some  single 
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detached  sentence  of  the  Bible  that  happens 
to  strike  you,  and  make  this  the  guide  of  your 
belief  or  your  conduct,  without  taking  any  pains 
to  ascertain  its  real  sense  by  a  careful  cxaiuina- 
tion  of  the  rest  of  Scripture,  you  may  fail  of 
the  truth,  and  fail  through  your  own  fault ; 
because  you  must  be  well  aware  that  a  single 
sentence  picked  out  from  a  conversation  or  a 
letter  of  your  own,  and  takea  entirely  by  itself, 
might  convey  a  very  imperfect,  or  even  erro- 
neous, notion  of  your  own  sentiments. 

And  if  any  one  tells  you  that  as  the  sacred 
writers  addressed  themselves  to  simple  unlearned 
men.  therefore  you  should  take  the  plain  and 
obvious  sense  of  what  they  say^  you  should  con- 
sider that  this  maxim  is  just,  only  so  long  as  you 
keep  before  you  the  question,  "  plain  and  ob- 
vious to  whom?  To  iM,  in  this  country,  reading 
in  a  translation,  and  at  a  distance  of  near 
eighteen  centuries  ?  or,  plain  and  obvious  to  the 
persons  whom  the  Apostles  and  other  sacred 
writers  were  actually  addressing?" 

No  one  scarcely  can  doubt  that  they  wrote 
and  spoke  so  as  to  be  understood  readily  by 
those  around  them.     The  sense  in  which  these 
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wuuM  most  naturally  understand  them,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  must  be  tbe  true  sense. 
And  if  in  any  jwints  the  customs  and  habitual 
mode  of  thinking  and  speaking  among  the 
hearers  of  the  Apostles  were  different  from  our 
own,  this  difference  (which  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves will  enable  an  attentive  reader  to  under- 
stand) must  be  taken  into  account  in  our 
interpretation  uf  what  is  said. 

To  take  an  instance  from  the  subject  we  have 
been  already  treating  of  j  when  it  was  prophe- 
sied of  the  promised  Messiah.  "  they  shall  call 
his  name  Emmanuel ;"  tlie  plain  and  obvious 
sense  of  this  passage,  to  an  English  reader, 
would  lead  him  to  expect  that  our  Lord  should 
actually  and  literally  go  by  that  name;  but  this 
certainly  was  not  (and  I  have  already  explained 
why  it  was  not)  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage 
to  the  readers  of  that  time  and  country.  And 
no  one  accordingly,  either  of  the  followers,  or 
the  enemies,  of  our  Lord,  seems  to  have  felt  the 
smallest  surprise  that  the  name  of  one  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  promised  Messiah  should  be  not 
Emmanuel,  but  Jesus. 

Again,  when  nnr  Lord  distinguishes  between 
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himself  and  the  false  Christs  who  should  come 
after  him,  hy  saying  that  whereas  He  came  in  his 
*'  Father's  name,"  tliey  would  come  in  their  "  awn 
name;"  this  would  imply,  in  its  obvious  sense, 
to  nn  English  reader,  that  while  He  professed  to 
come  from  God,  the  others  would  make  no  such 
profession.  But  we  know  that  the  fact  was  not 
GO.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  what  He 
meant,  and  was  readily  understood  to  mean,  by 
those  who  heard  Him,  was,  that  which  actually 
took  place ;  viz.  that  the  false  Christs  whom 
the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  received, 
did  not,  though  pretending  to  be  sent  from 
God,  display  the  miraculous  powers,  and  per- 
form the  works  that  Jesus  did  "  in  his  Father's 
name." 

But  the  Scriptures  themselves  will,  as  I  have 
said,  serve  to  explain  their  own  meaning  in  the 
most  essential  points,  if  studied,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  with  an  humble, 
patient,  diligent,  and  candid  mind.  And  such  a 
mind,  even  without  extensive  learning  or  great 
ability,  will  be  more  enlightened  by  them  than 
the  most  learned  or  the  most  ingenious,  if  led 
away  by  conceited  and  presumptuous  fancies. 
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and  given  up  to  indolent  prejudice,  or  blinded  by 
spiritual-pride,  or  the  spirit  of  party. 

To  apply,  then,  what  has  been  said  to  the 
great  question,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  may, 
I  think,  be  settled  by  the  considerations  I  have 
laid  before  you : 

Those  who  pay  divine  worship  to  Christ  Jesus, 
are,  as  I  have  said,  not  necessarily  cleared  of 
the  charge  of  sinful  idolatry  by  the  mere  consi- 
deration that  they  intend  to  direct  their  worship 
to  the  one  true  God ;  but  they  are  cleared,  if 
the  Scriptures  authorise  and  enjoin  us  to  zoorship 
God  in  Christ ,-  if  we  are  taught  that  "  God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself;** 
if  we  are  taught,  not  merely  that  "  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  was  upon  Him,"  but  that  "  God  giveth 
not  the  Spirit  by  measure  unto  Him,"  since  (as 
the  Apostle  expresses  it)  "  in  Him  dwelleth  all 
the  fubien  of  the  Godhead  bodily  f  if  we  are 
taught,  in  short,  that  his  name  being  called 
Emmanuel,  "  God  with  us,"  denotes,  according 
to  every  fair  interpretation,  God's  having  chosen 
so  to  "  place  his  name "  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus, — so  to  dwell  in  Him,  i,  e.  and  to  manifest 
or  declare  Himself  in  Him,  as  to  be,  in  Hira, 
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properly  worsliipijed ; — if  all  this  be  so,  then  are 
we,  in  this  worship,  obeying  the  divine  will,  and 
not  incurring  the  charge  of  sinful  idolatry. 

But  why  do  I  say  sinful  idolatry  ?  Is  not  the 
very  word  always  so  used  as  to  imply  a  sin  ?  It 
is  so;  but  if  any  one  should  choose*  instead  of 
looking  to  common  usage,  to  turn  to  the  strict 
eiymological  sense  of  the  word  "  idolater,"  and 
to  ask  whether  we  are  or  are  not  "  worshippers 
of  an  image,"  we  ought  without  hesitation  to 
answer  that  we  are.  No  one  can  (as  I  said) 
address  his  prayers  to  a  stone  as  a  mere  stone,  or 
a  piece  of  bread,  as  no  more  than  bread  ;  nor  can 
pay  divine  adoration  to  a  mere  man  whom  he 
himself  considers  as  no  more  than  a  man  :  in 
all  cases  he  cannot  but  direct  his  worship  to 
some  divine  virtue  or  presence  which  he  sup- 
poses (whether  with  or  without  good  reason)  to 
reside  in  the  object  of  his  worship.  To  presume 
to  do  this,  in  any  case,  without  the  divine 
appointment,  is  the  sin  of  idolatry  offensive  to 
the  "  jealous  God."  But  wc  worship  God  in 
his  beloved  Son,  in  whom,  the  Scriptures  teach 
us,  "  it  hath  pleased  the  Father  that  all  fulness 
should  dwell ;"  "  through  whom  we  have  access 
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to  the  Father;"  and  through  Him  ulone  ;  for 
*'  1 "  (said  He  Himself)  "  am  the  way,  and  no 
man  conieth  unto  the  Father  hut  by  me." 
'*  Have  1  been  so  long  with  you "  (says  He 
again),  "  and  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Pliilip? 
He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father: 
bclicvest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  me  ?  and  how  sayest  thou  ihen, 
show  us  the  Father  ?" 

We  differ,  then,  from  the  worshippers  of  any 
mere  man,  whether  an  impostor,  as  Mahomet, 
for  instance,  or  a  saint,  as  Moses  or  Peter;  or  of 
a  graven  image,  or  of  a  fire,  or  of  any  thing  elso 
that  they  have  set  up  for  themselves.^we  differ 
from  them,  1  say,  in  this,  tlie  essential  uircum- 
btance,  that  their  worship  is  unauthorized,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  vain,  white  ours  is  divinely 
appointed ;  titey  "  worsliip  they  know  not  what ; 
we  know  what  we  worship."  But  the  kind  of  ado- 
ration which  idolaters  pay  to  their  images  so  far 
corresponds  to  the  Christian's,  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  we  might  very  reasonably  and  Intel- 
ligibly describe  Him  by  that  tunn,  even  if  we  had 
not,  as  we  have,  the  express  authority  of  one  of 
His  own  Apostles  fur  doing  t>o,     Paul,  in  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  distinctly  calls  Him 
**  the  Image  of  the  invisible  fiotl :"  iisiny  in  this 
place  the  word  («(*«*■),  which  is  commonly  em- 
ployed for  an  "  image."  When  again,  to  the 
Hebrews,  He  calls  Him  tlie  "  brightness  of  God  s 
glory"  (alluding  evidently  to  the  radiant  flame  by 
which  the  Lord  had  been  accustomed  to  manifest 
his  presence  of  old),  "  and  the  express  image  of 
his  Person,"  the  word  rendered  "express  image" 
(X°p('*^vp)  denotes  a  stamp,  or  impress, — any 
thing  imprinted,  as  the  form  of  a  seal  is,  on  wax. 
Of  course  he  could  not  mean  that  the  visible 
body  of  Christ,  or  any  other  visible  thing,  could 
be  literally  an  image  or  resemblance  of  the 
invisible  God.  He  must  have  meant,  that  our 
Lord's  human  life  and  character  on  eartli  give 
us  the  best  representation  we  are  capable  of 
receiving  of  the  divine  greatness  and  good- 
ness ;*  even  us  a  statue,  though  it  lias  not  real 
flesli  and  blood,  as  a  man  has,  conveys  to  us  a 
notion  of  his  outward  appearance.  But  did  he 
not  alsoj  besides  this,  mean  a  great  deal  more  ? 
An    image,   or    picture    of    any    one    we    are 
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acquainted  with,  may  remind  us  of  his  person, 
and  may  for  tliat  reason  be  cherished  with  re- 
gard ;  but  we  should  never  think  of  conversing 
witli,  or  addressing  it,  or  expecting  it  to  speak  or 
act  in  any  way.  Nor  would  the  heathen  idola- 
ters have  said  to  a  graven  image,  '*  Deliver  nie, 
for  thou  art  my  God, "  if  they  had  not  crro- 
oeously  imagined  some  spiritual  power  to  reside 
in  it ;  that  the  God  it  represented  had  (in  the 
Scriptural  expression)  "  caused  his  name  to  dwell 
there."  Now  Jesus  Himself  describes  Himself 
(as  do  his  Apostles,)  as  not  only  conveying  to 
us  a  notion  of  the  Father's  character,  but  as 
possessing  tlie  Father's  power,  oflices,  and  attri- 
butes, and  claiming  the  honour  due  to  the  Fa- 
ther :  **  all  power"  (said  He)  "  is  given  unto  me, 
in  Heaven  and  in  earth."  *'  The  Father  judgeth 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgment 
unto  the  Son,  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father."  Surely» 
therefore,  Paul,  in  speaking  of  this  "  image  of 
the  invisible  God,"  must  have  been  understood 
as  of  an  image  in  which  that  God  was  to  be 
adored. 

And   this   will   be  the  more   evident  if  you 
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consider  what  sort  of  notion  such  expressions 
would  naturally  convey  to  those  particular  per- 
sons whom  the  Apostle  is  addressing.  They 
were  surrounded  by,  and  familiar  with,  idolaters; 
raen  who  were  accustomed  to  worship  images, 
in  which  resided  (as  they  imagined)  some  pre- 
sent deity, — some  celestial  power,  which  could 
listen  to  their  prayers.  Would  not,  therefore, 
one  of  Paul's  converts  conclude,  from  his  lan- 
guage, that  Christ  was  the  one  authorized  Image 
of  the  true  God^  appointed  to  receive  that  wor- 
ship which  the  heathen  superstitiousty  paid  to 
images  made  with  their  own  hands  ?  Such  an 
interpretation  they  could  not  have  failed  to  put 
on  his  words ;  and  what  is  more,  he  must  have 
been  sure  that  they  would  so  understand  him, 
unless  he  took  care  to  put  in  an  express  caution 
against  it,  and  to  warn  them  that  Christ  was  not 
to  be  an  object  of  worship.  Did  he,  tlien,  give 
any  sucli  caution  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  he  takes 
various  occasions  to  say  the  direct  contrary. 
For  instance,  he  says  (as  plainly  as  he  could  say 
it,  according  to  that  use  of  the  word  "  name," 
which  has  been  already  explained)  that  the 
manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  not  only 
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superior  to  any  other  ever  made  before,  but  is 
such  as  to  demand  divine  worship  :  "  God,"  says 
he,  "  hath  given  Him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name,  tliat  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  eartli." 

It  is  chiefly  from  this  passage,  I  conceive, 
tliat  the  custom  arose  of  making  an  outward 
gesture  of  reverence  when  the  name  of  Jesus  is 
pronounced.  When  this  external  homage  to  the 
sound  of  the  word,  serves  to  remind  us  of  the 
inward  and  real  veneration  due  to  the  divine 
manifestation  in  our  Lord,  the  custom  Is  useful. 
But  it  is  absurd  and  hurtful,  wlien  (as  I  fear  is 
often  the  case)  the  outward  reverence  for  tlte 
Nome  is  made  the  substUute  for  an  inward 
reverence  for  the  Person  of  Jesus; — when  we 
imagine  that  we  ohetj  the  direction  of  the  Apostle 
by  literally  bending  the  body,  when  the  literal 
natne  of  Jesus  is  uttered.  By  his  tiamCt  is  meant 
(as  has  been  already  fully  explained  to  you,) 
much  more  than  the  mere  sound  of  the  word ; 
and  by  the  bending  of  the  knee,  is  meant  (as 
the  Apostle's  hearers  must  liavc  well  undt-r- 
stood),  the  religious   veueratiou  of  the   heart. 
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towards  Him  who  is  "  one  with  the  Father," 
and  "  iu  whom  God  was,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  Himself," 

The  hciircrs  of  the  Apostles,  then,  were,  by 
them  (it  is  plain),  not  merely  left,  but  ted,  to  be, 
in  this  sense,  worshippers  of  an  image  ; — the  one 
divinely-appointed  and  authorized  Image.  Nor 
did  the  Apostles  merely  leach  them  thus  to  wor- 
ship God  in  Christ,  but  set  them  the  example, 

Tliere  are,  indeed,  very  few  christian  prayers 
expressly  recorded  in  Scripture ;  but  from  those 
few,  it  should  seem  that  our  Lord's  disciples 
understood  his  injunction  to  them,  to  pray  to  the 
Father  in  his  name,  as  meaning,  that  they  were 
to  address  their  prayers  directly  to  Christ,  and 
pray  to  God  /«  Him,  This,  indeed,  if  you  con- 
sider what  has  been  said  on  the  use  of  the  word 
name,  is  what  we  might  naturally  have  supposed 
would  be  their  interpretation  of  the  command  to 
ask  of  God  in  Christ's  Name ;  i.  r.  of  God  as 
manifested  in  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  the 
world.  And  the  few  instances  that  are  re- 
corded, go  to  confirm  this.  Keeping  in  mind 
that  the  title  of  "  Lonl,"  or  "  The  I^i-d,"  is 
that  which  the  Christians  constantly  applied  to 
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Jesus  Christ,  look  at  the  prayer  recorded  in  the 
beginning  of  Acts>  where  they  apply  to  Mim 
who  had  id  person  chosen  each  of  the  Apostles, 
to  fill  up  for  Himself  the  number  left  deficient 
by  the  apostasy  of  Judas.  They  do  not  say, 
"  Our  Father,  we  pray  thee  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  fill  up  the  number  of  his  Apo- 
stles," but  they  apply  themselves  to  Him  direct ; 
saying,  **  Thou,  Lord,  who  knowest  the  hearts 
of  all  men  {^apiioyvoKra)^  show  whether  of  these 
two  thou  hast  chosen." 

Again,  look  to  the  dying  prayers  of  the 
blessed  martyr,  Stephen,  whose  birth-day  to 
immortal  life  we  celebrate  to-morrow.  Mis 
prayers  are  an  evident  imitation  of  those  of  Ins 
crucified  Master.  Yet  he  does  not  use  the  same 
invocation,  of  Father,  but  addresses  himself 
direct  to  Christ.  Our  Lord  had  said,  when  liis 
enemies  were  naiUng  Him  to  the  cross, "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do;" 
and  again,  when  about  to  expire,  "  Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commend  my  Spirit."  Stephen,  in 
manifest  imitation  of  Him,  says,  "Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge :"  and  again,  "  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit." 
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It  is  plain  that  these  persons.  If  they  designed 
at  all  (as  they  surely  did,)  to  obey  the  injunction 
of  praying  to  the  Father  in  Clirist's  name,  must 
have  supposed  themselves  to  be  conroriuiiig  to 
it,  by  praying  immediately  to  Clirist.  It  would 
perhaps  be  too  much  to  assert  positively  that 
Ihey  prayed  usually  in  this  form,  and  seldom  in 
any  other ;  but  it  is  plain  that,  according  to 
their  views,  such  might  have  been  their  usual 
practice ;  and,  I  believe,  not  above  one  instance 
of  a  departure  from  it  is  recorded.*  It  is  re- 
markable, too,  that  of  the  same  character  is  the 
oldest,  or  one  of  the  oldest,  of  all  the  prayers 
for  general  use,  that  have  come  down  to  us 
composed  by  an  uninspired  Christian  ;  that  of 
the  celebrated  Chvysostom,  retained  in  our  Ser- 
vice.   It  is  addressed  to  Christ  Himself,  with  the 

*  The  only  instance,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  recorded  of  tbe 
employment  hy  thr  Apostle*,  of  any  otbcr  mode  of  address 
to  (iod,  ia  that  which  occurred  after  I'cter  and  Jotm  had  been 
brought  before  the  Jewish  rulers,  when  they  had  healed  the 
cripple  at  the  temple  gate.  The  occurrence  suggcsu  to  tbe 
Buomblj-  ihc  words  of  tbe  Psalm — "  The  nilen  look  counsel 
together  agunst  the  Lord,  and  agaitut  hit  Ckrist"  (or 
aioimted};  and  it  appears  as  if  they  were  thence  led  to 
vjteiik  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  third  person  in  their  prayer,  on 
tbe  only  recorded  occuion  in  which  they  do  sn. 
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title  of  "  Almighty  God,"  and  with  an  allusion 
to  his  promise,  to  be  present  in  the  midst  of  hia 
disciples,  and  that  they  should  obtain  wliat  they 
should  agree  to  ask  in  a  common  (or  joint) 
supplication,  when  assembled  in  his  Name. — 
"  Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  us  grace,  at  this 
time,  with  one  accord  to  make  our  common  sup- 
plications unto  thee ;  and  dost  promise,  that 
when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  thy 
Name,  thou  wilt  grant  their  request ;  fulfil  now, 
O  Lord,  the  desires  and  petitions  of  thy  ser- 
vants, as  may  be  most  expedient  for  them ; 
granting  us  in  this  world  knowledge  of  thy 
truth,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting." 


T)o  not,  then,  (I  would  oljserve  in  conclusion,) 
do  not  forget  that  He  "  through  whom  we  thus 
have  access  to  the  Father  "  is  still  with  us ;  and 
will  be,  as  He  has  promised,  "  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world."  His  bodily  presence,  indeed, 
is  withdrawn  ;  which,  as  He  declared,  is  "  expe- 
dient for  us;'  since  that  bodily  presence  could 
not  be  enjoyed  by  numbers  of  disciples,  at  once, 
and  in  various  places ;  but  He  has  promised 
to  be  with   us  by   his   Spirit,   wherever,  and 
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whenever,  a  congregation,  even  of  two  or  tliree, 
"arc  gathered  together  in  his  name"  *'  there," 
said  He,  "  am  I  In  the  midst  of  you."  Draw 
near  to  Him,  then,  in  faith,  and  bow  the  knees 
of  your  heart  before  Him ;  reraembcring  that 
though  yon  see  Him  not  with  your  eyes.  He 
has  promised  to  "  manifest  Himself  unto  every 
one  that  will  love  Him  and  keep  His  command- 
ments." "  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words,  and  my  Father  will  love  htm,  and  we  will 
come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 
Shall  we  now  accordingly,  my  christian 
brethren,  (gathered  together  as  we  are  in 
Christ's  name,)  "  agree  touching  something  we 
shall  ask,"  and  which  He  has  promised  "  shall 
be  given  us  by  the  Father,  who  is  in  heaven  ?** 
But  we  must  ask  something  that  we  arc  sure  will 
be  suitable  for  us.  For  in  many  cases  we  know 
not  what  is  truly  for  our  good ;  and  we  cannot 
suppose  He  meant  to  promise  us  the  fulfilment 
to  our  own  hurt,  of  prayers  we  might  blindly 
and  ignorantly  ofTer.  And  hence  Clirysostom 
wisely  prays  Him  ao  to  hear  liis  servants* 
prayers,  "  as  may  be  most  erpedient  for  them." 
Let  all  of  us,  then,  agree  to  beg  of  Him,  that  wo 
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who  are  here  collected  may  receive  this  day 
witii  heartfelt  devotion,  and  gratitude,  and  love, 
the  blessed  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood, 
offered  up  for  us ;  and  that  we  may  so  partake 
not  only  of  those  outward  and  visible  signs,  but 
of  the  inward  spiritual  grace  signified  by  them, — 
even  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ,"  without  which  "  we 
are  none  of  his  ;" — that  we  may  be  true  branches 
of  Him  "  the  true  vine,"  and  "  glorify  the 
Father,  by  bringing  forth  much  fruit;"  —  and 
especially  that  we  may  not  be  led  into  that  most 
unchristian  profanation  of  this  holy  festival 
which  is  so  common ;  by  making  it  a  season 
devoted  to  thoughtless  revelry,  dissipation,  and 
intemperance ;  but  may  become  daily  more  like 
our  Master  in  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  and 
more  fit  for  dwelling  with  Him  hereafter  in  the 
place  which  He  has  prepared  for  us. 

And  let  all  of  us  unite  in  offering  to  Him  who 
has  redeemed,  and  who  is  neap  ready  to  govern 
and  support  us,  and  who  will  one  day  Judge  us, 
the  adoration  contained  in  one  of  the  very  earliest 
of  the  christian  hymns :  "  When  thou  hadst  over- 
come the  sharpness  of  death,  thou  didst  open 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers.     Thou 
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sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God  in  the  glory  of 
the  Father.  We  believe  that  Thou  shalt  come 
to  be  our  Judge ;  we  therefore  pray  thee,  help 
thy  servants,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with 
thy  precious  blood.  Make  them  to  be  numbered 
with  thy  saints  in  glory  everlasting.  O  Lord, 
save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine  heritage ;  govern 
them,  and  lift  them  up  for  ever.  Day  by  day 
we  magnify  thee;  and  we  worship  thy  Name, 
ever,  world  without  end." 

"  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  in- 
visible, the  only  wise  God,— unto  Him  that  is 
able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that 
we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that 
worketh  in  us, —  unto  Him  be  glory  in  the 
Church  by  Christ  Jesus,  throughout  all  ages, 
world  without  end.     Amen." 
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1  KINGS   VIII.    10,  11. 

It  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  were  come  out  of 
the  holy  place,  that  the  cloud  filled  tlie  House  of 
the  Lord,  so  that  the  priests  could  not  stand 
to  minister  because  of  the  cloud:  for  the  Glory 
of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  House  of  the  Lord. 

The  portion  of  sacred  history  from  which 
these  words  are  taken,  being  an  account  of  the 
dedication  by  Solomon  of  the  first  temple  to 
Jehovah,  may  at  the  first  glance  appear  to  some 
of  you  not  to  have  so  close  a  connexion  as  in 
fact  it  has  with  the  occasion  we  this  day*  cele- 
brate. But  it  may  be  very  profitable,  —  and 
most  especially  to  those  of  you  who  may  not 
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have  been  accustomed  to  take  such  a  view 
of  the  subject,  —  to  bestow  some  attention  on 
the  connexion  wiiich  really  does  exist  between 
the  two  events  in  question ;  viz.  the  consecra- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  that  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  which  was,  in  truth,  the  consecration 
of  the  last  and  greatest  —  the  Christian  Temple, 
in  which  Jehovah  has  ever  since  been  pleased  to 
dwell. 

In  condescension  to  the  gross,  feeble,  and 
puerile  understanding  of  a  half- barbarian  people, 
such  as  the  Israelites  when  they  came  out  of 
Egj'pt,  and  also  when  the  kings  reigned  over 
them,  the  Lord  thought  good  to  manifest  Him- 
self to  them  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  their  nation  — 
the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  and  as 
a  iocai  deity,  peculiarly  dweUing,  —  i.  e.  display- 
ing his  ix>wer  and  accepting  their  worship, — -in  a 
particular  place  ;  thence  called  the  place  which 
the  I-Kjrd  "  chose,  to  set  his  nawc  there,"  —  to 
"  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there ;"  name  b«ing 
the  ordinary  expression  in  Scripture  for  especial 
presence,  manifestation  of  power,  and  display  of 
attributes.     AH  of  course  who  had  even  but  a 
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moderate  portion  of  intelligence,  would  perceive 
that  the  expression  of  God's  dweUirtg  in  the 
Temple  or  Tabernacle,  was  but  un  accommo- 
dation to  human  ideas;  and  that  what  was  really 
meant,  was,  his  having  appointed  that  place  as 
the  seat  of  their  common  worship  of  Him: 
"  Will  God,  indeed,"  says  Solomon,  (in  1  Kings 
viii.)  "  dwell  on  earth  ?  behold,  the  heaven  and 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee;  how 
much  less  this  house  which  I  have  built  ?  yet 
have  thou  respect  unto  the  prayer  of  thy 
servant,  that  thine  eyes  may  be  open  towards 
this  house  night  and  day,  even  towards  the 
place  of  which  thou  hast  said,  my  Name  shall 
be  there ;  that  thou  mayest  hearken  unto  the 
prayer  which  thy  servants  shall  make  toward 
this  place." 

And  under  such  a  dispensation  the  Israelites 
had,  as  you  know,  lived,  long  before  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  Temple ;  only  with  the  diffe- 
rence that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (i.e.  the 
sacred  chest  or  ark  containing  the  tables  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  which  were  the  testimony 
of  God's  Covenant  with  his  people,)  this  had 
hitherto  been  kept  not  in  a  building  of  stone, 
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but  in  a  tabernacle,  or  tent,  that  was  remoTed 
occasionally  from  place  to  place. 

Tiiis,  however,  was  a  difference  very  unim- 
portant in  comparison  of  the  great  change  which 
God's  providence  contemplated,  viz.  from  a  dis- 
pensation of  outward  visible  emblems,  and 
■*'  carnal  ordinances,"  (as  the  Apostle  calls  them,) 
to  one  of  a  more  spiritual  and  exalted  character, 
suitable  to  more  enlightened  worshippers, — from 
the  types  and  shadows  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
of  all  that  pertained  to  it,  to  the  realities  signi- 
fied by  them. — and  from  a  literal  building  of 
stone  In  a  particular  spot,  to  a  temple  co- 
extensive and  identical  mth  the  worshippers 
themselves, — the  temple  consisting  of  the  very 
Christian  people  tliemsclvcs,  who  (as  the 
Apostles  express  it,)  "  as  lively"  (i.  e.  living) 
•'  stones,  are  buildcd  up "  (or  edified)  "  into 
a  holy  Temple  to  the  Lord.'* 

In  anticipation — in  close  anticipation — of  this, 
it  was,  that  our  Lord  said  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  "  The  hour  cometh.  and  now  isj  when 
the  true  worshippers  shall  neither  on  this  moun- 
tain, nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father ; 
God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him 
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must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for 
the  Father  sceketh  such  to  worship  Him." 
Truthj  He  meant,  not^  of  course^  as  opposed 
to  falsehood  ; — for  the  Mosaic  religion  was  true  ; 
— but  truth  in  the  sense  of  rea/ii^y  as  opposed 
to  figurative  representations  and  emblems ;  the 
Law  being  only  "  the  shadow  of  good  tilings  to 
corae," — of  which  the  gospel  was  tlic  substance. 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  that  it  was  said,  "  The 
Law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ.'' 

To  prepare  the  way  for  thts  great  transition, 
God,  who  had  been  pleased  to  manifest  Himself 
in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem,—to  "  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there," — 
deigned  afterwards  to  manifest  Himself  in  a 
second  Temple,  which  was,  the  Lord  Jesus ; 
"  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily."  "  The  Word,"  we  are  told,  "  was  made 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us;"  dwelt  as  in  a  Tent 
or  Tahcrnacie,  according  to  the  original;  [laicff 
vtatrttf]  denoting  that  this  was  to  be  a  temporary 
manifestation,  and  of  short  duration : — "  and  we 
beheld  his^/ory,  the  glorj- as  of  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father."  Our  Lord  accordingly  speaks  of. 
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or  alludes  to  Himself,  as  the  Temple,  in  several 
passages  which  cannot  be  otherwise  understood, 
besides  that  remarkably  distiuct  one,  in  which 
He  says,  "  Destroy  this  Temple,  and  in  three 
days  I  wilt  build  it  up:  but  He  spake  of  the 
Temple  of  his  body." 

Hut  a  third  and  final  manifestation  of  God 
was  yet  to  come.  Jesus  was  s'tngly  and  indi- 
vidually the  Temple :  and  Christians  arc  so 
coUectivebj*     They  arc  thence  called, — all  of 


*  See  Hindk's  *<  Three  Temples  of  the  One  God, "  in  wbifli 
work  the  reader  wUl  fiad,  Tully  dcvclojied,  the  ideas  hero 
briefly  sketched  out.  That  they  appear  (iis  I  have  found  to 
be  the  cue)  >tnuige  unci  8tftrtliii)j  tti  many,  wcd  of  the  more 
iatelli^nt  Chriitian  readen,  is  a  circumslsnce  indicative  of 
the  mode  in  which  theological  knowledge  is  too  conimonljr 
obtained ;  fiz.  from  uninspired  ^Titers,  who  interweatn,  In- 
deed, in  tlieir  works,  much  of  Scripture,  but  make  this  latber 
a  commeitlary  <m  their  tifttttrta,  tbao  the  basis  and  substratum 
on  which  they  are  to  coimnenl.  They  sre  apt  to  make  (if  I 
may  employ  a  homely  metaphor)  a  human  lystem — the  IVarp 
instead  of  the  Wonf;  whereas  the  proper  course  would  be  to 
reverse  Uiat  procedure, — to  take  Scnpture  as  the  Warp,  and 
interweave  their  own  remarks,  explanations,  and  applications. 

Now  all  those  views,  which  are  connected  with  the  scripture- 
UM  of  the  word  {tui-oeofiit)  "  edification,"  being  slightly,  if  at 
all,  noticed  in  most  theological  works,  are  thence  apt  to  seem 
simnge  and  fanciful  to  the  Christian  reader,  though  the  sacred 
writers  introduce  and  refer  to  them  perpetually. 
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tliem  together, — "  the  Body  of  Christ,"  by  virtue 
of  his  Spirit  residing  in  them.  *'  Know  ye  not," 
says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  that  ye  are  the  Temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghosts  which  dwelleth  in  you?" 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  multitude  of 
passages  in  which  expressions  of  this  kind  occur, 
the  scripture-writers  are  careful  never  to  call 
Christians  the  Temples,  but,  **  the  Temple  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  Individual  Christians  are 
called  stones  of  the  Temple.  "  Ye,  as  lively  " 
(that  is,  living)  "  stones,  are  builded  up  into 
a  holy  Temple."  And  so  familiar  was  their 
use  of  this  kind  of  expression,  that  the  words 
**  edily "  and  "  edification,"  which  originally 
and  literally  relate  to  real  building,  have  come, 
in  our  language,  to  be  so  constantly  applied, 
and  so  confined,  to  Christian  instruction  and 
improvement,  that  unfortunately  their  prlmarif 
and  literal  sense  has  been  generally  forgotten  ; 
and  thus  the  important  lesson  which  the  use  of 
80  remarkable  a  metaphor  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey, is,  to  most  Christians,  utterly  lost. 

The  circumstance,  however,  to  which,  on  tliis 
occasion,  I  am  directing  your  more  especial 
attention,  is  the  mode  of  outwardly  consecrating 
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or  dedicating  each  successive  Temple,  and  thus 
marking,  by  such  an  external  sign  as  should  fur- 
nish a  sensible  miraculous  evidence,  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  divine  Spirit. 

We  read  in  the  passage  originally  placed 
before  you,  that  tlie  "  Glory  of  the  Lord  filled 
the  House :"  and  in  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  second  Book  of  Chronicles  (ch.  vii.)  we  are 
told  that  "  when  Solomon  liad  made  an  end  of 
praying,  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
consumed  the  sacrifices,  and  the  Glory  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  House." 

Now  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  this  is 
not  recorded  as  a  thing  unexpected,  and  occur- 
ring then  for  the  first  time.  Indeed,  all  those 
for  whose  use  these  books  were  written  must 
have  been  accustomed  long  since  to  consider 
the  Shechinah,  or  *'  Glory  of  the  Lord,"  /.  e.  the 
appearance  of  a  supernatural  J/ame  (usually 
acconipunied  by  a  column  of  cloud),  as  the 
established  sign  of  the  especial  Divine  presence  ; 
viz.  of  God's  design  to  communicate  his  will,  or 
manifest  his  power.  The  appearance  of  this, 
the  authorized  and  established  symbol,  b  not, 
indeed,  distinctly  stated  on  every  occasion  where 
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we  liavc  every  reason  to  conclude  that  it  did 
appear;  and  this  is  precisely  because  it  was  so 
fully  understood  and  known  that  this  was  the 
noti6cation  of  the  Divine  presence.  But,  be- 
sides,— what  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  first  recorded 
instance,  —  the  appearance  of  the  "flaming 
sword  "in  the  garden  of  Eden, — we  find  men- 
tion (Gen.  XV.  17,)  of  the  supernatural  flame 
which  appeared  to  Abraham  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Lord's  covenant  made  with  him  ;  and  again, 
long  after,  in  the  burning  bush,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  from  which  Moses  received  his  first 
commission  from  tlte  God  of  Israel ;  and  again, 
more  especially,  on  the  occasion  of  the  delivery 
of  the  Law  from  that  same  Mount  Sinai,  which 
took  place  on  the  very  day  afterwards  celebrated 
in  commemoration  of  that  event,  as  the  "  Feast 
of  Weeks,  or  Feast  of  Pentecost ;"  the  very  day 
we  are  now  commemorating,  as  having  been 
selected,  with  a  very  intclligihle  design,  for  the 
opening  of  that  greater  and  final  dispensation, 
of  which  the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  figure  and 
preparation. 

Of  this,  the  last,  and  spiritual  dispensation, 
it  is  that  the  Prophet  Jeremiah   speaks   (the 
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Apostle  applying  his  prediction  accordingly), 
when  he  says  that  the  Lord  will  "  make  a  new 
covenant  with  his  People,  and  put  his  Laws  into 
their  minds^  and  write  them  in  their  hearts;" 
not,  as  before,  on  vbibie  tables  of  stone.  But 
the  external  sign — the  established  indication, 
and  proof,  of  the  reality  of  the  Divine  presence, 
was,  on  both  these  occasions,  as  well  as  on  that 
of  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  the  very  same ;  viz.  the  supernatural 
flame,  known  as  the  Shechinah,  or  "  glory  of  the 
Lord."  On  the  delivery  of  the  Law  there  were 
(Exod.  xix.  16.)  "  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a 
thick  cluud  upon  the  Mount,— and  Mount  Sinai 
was  all  together  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  upon  it  in  fire  :"  at  the  dedication  of 
the  first  Temple  **  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  fdled 
the  House  ;"  and  on  the  occasion  of  that  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  last,  and  greatest,  and  spiritual 
Temple,  a  preternatural  sound,  accompanied  by 
fiery  tongues,  announced,  according  to  the 
established  usage  of  the  symbol,  the  speci{d 
manifestation  of  Jehovah.* 

*  "  Tfaii  gfory  U  nltrihuled  to  whstr'rcr,  fVom  time  to 
tliuri  WAS  tbc  a])]iointed  reudcnc«  of  the  Uudhpuit.     Aa  tliu 
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The  intermediate  and  traasition  stage  (as  1 
have  already  observed)  between  the  Hrsl  and  the 


iMideDce  ira«  chiefly  manifested  by  the  symbol  of  light,  tho 
word  glory  expressed  the  light  also. 

"  When  Moses  desired  to  have  a  manifpstitfon  nf  ilie  Lon!, 
his  request  was, '  1  beseech  thee,  shew  nic  thy  glory,'  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  18.)  Ill  like  maDiter.  it  is  aaid  that  '  thi.'  glorj'  of  tite 
Lord  filled  (he  taberniicle,'  (Exod.  xl.  34,)  and  '  thp  house  of 
the  Lord,"  meaning  the  light  from  the  chenibim. 

"  Aoeonlingly,  when  Isaiah  prophesied  of  thomatiifcstjition 
of  Uod  la  Chnet,  he  nys,  '  the  (/(vry  of  (he  Lord  shall  be 
revenled,'  (Isaiah  xl.  5.)  And  St.  John,  alluding  to  thr  prti- 
phet'a  vision,  *  these  things  spalce  Esaias,  when  he  saw  His 
giory,'  (John  xu.  41 ;)  and  again, '  The  Word  was  made  Deah, 
and  dwelt  (or  tabenwcled)  amongst  us,  and  we  beheld  Ilia 
yforj/,  the  glory  as  of  the  only -begot  ten  of  the  Father,' 
John  t.  14. 

"  So,  too,  wlten  Christ  apeaks  of  bis  Church,  as  ilic  future 
residence  of  the  Godhead  in  the  pcr&oii  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
exprrsses  himnelf  in  al]ii»ionii  to  tliitt  nymbol  :  altlionjih  that 
symbol  was  no  longer  to  be  ^Tcn,  to  a  people  destined  to 
'  walk  by  faith,  and  tvot  bi/  sitjht.'  His  Apostles  continued  ta 
adopt  the  same  Innguage  cimcerning  tlm  Church.  Si.  Feter 
writes,  *  The  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  restelli  upon  jou,' 
(I  Pet.  iv.  14.)  St.  Paul  speaks  of  '  Christ's  glorious 
Chureh ;'  and,  in  his  comparison  between  the  Mosaic  and 
Christian  dispenHstion,  the  Divine  presence  in  each  is  ex- 
prcued  in  the  same  figurative  language.  '  If  the  ministration 
of  death  written  nod  engraven  on  stones  was  (/loiwas,  so 
lliat  the  ctuldren  of  Israel  could  not  stcdiastly  behold  the  face 
of  Moses  for  ihc  gIor>'  of  his  countenance  ;  which  glory  was 
to  be  dune  nn-ay  :  how  Khull  nut  llic  ministration  uf  the  Spirit 
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last  of  these  dispensations, — the  second  Tem- 
ple, which  was  the  bodily  person  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  may  be  said  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated, and  its  sanctity  proclaimed,  to  the  seraes 
of  the  beholders,  by  an  external  sign,  which, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  the  very  same  as  in 
the  other  instances  ;  viz.  a  supernatural  sound, 
the  voice  from  Heaven  designating  Ilim  as  the 
Son  of  God,  and  a  supernatural  flame  descend- 
ing and  settling  on  Hira.  This  last  is,  indeed, 
not  mentioned  in  those  very  terms;  but  the 
narratives  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  a 
reader  well  versed  in  the  rest  of  Scripture,  that 
tlic  appearance  was  what  I  have  stated,  and 
that  the  sacred  writers  intended  to  be  so  under- 
stood. For  we  arc  told,  you  should  recollect, 
that  John  the  Baptist  had  not  known   (as  he 


be  rather  glorious  f  And,  to  conrinning  and  explainmg  the 
imftgc,  he  at  length  proceeds  to  «ay  that  we,  ihc  Churcli  of 
Christ,  ore  not  only,  w  were  the  Jewa,  tpntatort  of  the  fjJai-g, 
but  its  abode  and  rciltng  place,  as  U  were.  '  But  we  ali  with 
open  race,  beboldio);  as  in  a  glaaa  the  glorv  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,'  [t.  e.  with  a 
continued  increase  of  glory,]  '««t  at  hy  the  Spirit  of  the 
iMfd.'  (2  Corinthians  Ui.  7 — \6.)''—IfiHd*'tHialorg,  vol.  i. 
pp.  da  I,  332,  Note. 
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expressly  declares,)  the  person  whom  lie  was 
baptizing  to  be  the  Christy  but  had  been  fore* 
warned  of  the  sign  that  was  to  mark  Him 
out.  "  1  knew  Him  not:'*  but  He  that  sent  me 
to  baptize  with  water^  the  same  said  unto  mc. 
Upon  whomsoever  thou  shnit  see  the  Spirit  of 
God  descending  and  abiding  on  Him,  the  same 
is  He  who  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Now  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  know,  cannot  be 
literally  an  object  of  sight ;  but  the  sign  of  his 
presence,  which  John  the  Baptist  was  told  he 
should  sec,  must  have  been  the  kmrnn  and 
established  symbol  of  a  supernatural  flame, 
which  alone  he  could  have  recognized  and 
understood.* 

A  notion  has  found  its  way  into  the  mind  of 


•  "  God  bas  Twen  omnifreaent  from  the  banning,  «nd 
cannot  be  supposed  at  any  time  lo  be  more  in  one  place  tlian 
in  another.  Yet  it  ban  pleased  him  from  time  to  time  to  *  lift 
up  an  ensign,'  to  which  men  might  come  to  oik  for  coimmunl* 
cation  of  His  vill,  and  to  be  mudc  sensible  of  Ills  presence. 
Such  VIM  the  Shecbiunh  f^nted  to  the  Israelites,  from  be- 
tween tlic  Chcnibim,  where  God  is  accordingly  snid  to  have 
dteelt.  With  tUs  flame,  the  voice  or  other  vehicle  of  eommuni- 
cation  was  so  connected,  that  ihi;  priest  was  obliged  to  come 
to  the  former,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  latter.  'Ilie 
flame  was  the  ngn;  and  besides  this,  there  waa  the  voice  or 
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many  persons,  partly  frora  an  ambiguous  ex- 
pression of  our  tfEinsIators,  that  the  "  bodily 
form  "  in  whicli  this  appeared  was  that  of  a 
dove;  because  the  expression  in  the  English 
version  will  bear  the  sense  of  its  resembling  a 
dove ;  but  this  is  not  implied  in  the  original, 
which  only  says  that  it  appeared  descending 
like  a  dove, — in  the  some  manner^  i.  p.  as  a 
dove  vrith  a  gentle  hovering  motion  alights 
on  any  thing ;  the  expression  distinguishing 
the  appearance  from  tliat  of  a  sudden  Jiask 
of  light     But   whatever   may   have    been    its 


nther  channel  of  rsvclatlon.  It  afterwRrds  pleased  tlie  Most 
High  to  BCt  up  nn  ensign  for  all  the  world  to  resort  unto, 
•  even  for  ihe  nations  afar.'  Tiii»  cnwgn  was,  the  HMnian- 
nalure  of  our  blesned  JiOrd.  To  Him,  all  were  now  to  come 
who  desired  to  receive  the  divine  communications.  His  worda 
and  s^iubolical  miracl«t,  and  other  acts,  formed  the  vehicle  of 
that  communicsHoo — as  much  so,  and  in  like  maDner.  as  the 
Totoo  which  gave  the  Ten  Commandments  from  Mount  Sinai, 
or  which  spoke  at  diOerent  times  to  Adam,  to  the  Patiiarchs, 
to  Uic  Prophet*,  and  others  His  servants  of  old.  Hence  it  is 
written,  that  *  the  Wwrd  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,' 
and  that  'men  heheld  Hia  gi^r^,'  in  allusion  lo  the  analogy 
between  Hltn  and  the  Shcchinah.  Hence,  too,  the  occasional 
radiant  appearaucea  which  could  not  fail  to  have  suggested  to 
Jewish  witncsaos  the  symbol  of  divine  manifestauon." — 
Hindt't  Ifiitory,  vol,  i.  pp.  29G — 208. 
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form,  the  ap]>earanc'e  must  have  been  that 
of  a  Jhme,  because  no  other  could  have 
been  recognized  by  Jobu  as  the  sign  of  God's 
Spirit. 

Jesus  afterwards  fulfilled  (as  on  this  day)  the 
promise  then  made,  of  baptizing  his  disciples 
with  the  "  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire ;" — /'.  e. 
(according  to  the  Hebrew  mode  of  expression) 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  outward 
symbol  of  fire ;  which  promise  He  Himself  re- 
peated just  before  His  ascension, — "  Ye  sliall  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days 
hence."  And  on  that  occasion  we  find,  of 
course,  a  Uke  appearance  recorded;  with  this 
remarkable  and  important  circumstance  men- 
tioned, that  it  was  not  one  mass  of  flame,  but 
distributed  among  them  ;  the  appearance  of  a 
distinct  flame  settling  on  each  of  them.*  This, 
which  is  more  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  origi- 
nal, is  imperfectly  expressed  in  our  translation; 


*  In  Kvcnt)  of  the  Ea«t«rn  lani^iages  the  word  denoting  a 
"  flmne,"  is,  I  undorsUind,  nearly  the  same  as  that  for  » 
"tongue;"  tvidently  from  a  rcsembliinoc  in  the  form,  and 
aIm  in  the  kind  of  motion  of  each ;  which  last  is  the  origin  of 
the  cxpfctsion  of  n  "  lambent  (t.  e.  licking)  flame." 
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whicb,  admirably  exact  as  it  is  in  most  places.  Is 
decidedly  incorrect  in  the  use  of  the  word 
**  cloven."  It  should  have  been,  "  distributed," 
or  "divided  among  them."  Any  scholar,  by 
consulting  the  original,  will  see  at  once,  I  think, 
that  the  words  will  bear  no  other  sense  than  that 
which  I  have  given.* 

Now  this  distinct  record  of  the  particular 
mode  in  which  the  sacred  symbol  of  the  Divine 
presence, — the  Shechinah,  or  Glory  of  the  Lord, 
— fell  on  the  disciples,  may  serve  to  remind  us 
(as  probably  it  was  intended  to  do)  of  that  which 
I  have  just  above  remarked,  that  while  Jesus 
was  Himself,  singly,  the  Temple  of  Jehovah, 
his  disciples  are  so,  not  singly,  but  all  of  them 

*  He  may  lerer,  however,  for  furtlier  illustration,  to  tbe 
pasBsge,  in  th«  ETuif^-UatB,  relalive  to  the  Boldien  at  (he 
enidfixion  dividing  or  dUiributing  »niong  tbomsclvcs  our 
I^ord's  gumenU,  and  objecting  to  rtnd  his  coat.  Yuu  will 
there  sec  the  dtflcrenl  words  applied  respectively  to  any  thing 
tbu  is  dittribvteti,  to  as  to  assign  a  portion  to  each  person; 
and  again,  to  any  thing  that  is  rent,  torn,  or  c/ocen  asunden 
But  even  if  the  word  iiafttpiZ^  could  be  used  (which,  I  think. 
It  never  U)  to  express  "  cleaving,"  still  the  tense  employed 
would  not  have  bven  what  it  is,  had  that  meaning  been 
designed.  It  would  have  been,  not,  as  it  is,  CiafupUiofurtu, 
but  i*a^ifufiiafUfiu,  That  sense,  however,  would,  in  fbct, 
have  been  expressed  by  neither ;  but  by  etia\i«nui€u. 
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together.  "  In  Him,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  dwell- 
eth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;" — 
"  it  hath  pleased  the  Father  that  in  Him 
should  all  fulness  dwell ;"  and  again,  "  God 
giveth  not  the  Spirit  bt/  measure  unto  Him." 
But  the  time  came  when  this  second  and  inter- 
mediate Temple  was  to  be  removed  from  this 
earth  ;  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  univer- 
sality of  Christ's  religion,  that  believers  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  should  have  access  alike, 
without  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  Judea  or  to 
any  other  spot.*  It  was  "  expedient  for  them 
that  He  should  go  away,  that  the  Comforter 
might  come  unto  them,  and  abide  with  them  for 
ever.  It  was  not  to  be  a  new  Master, — a 
different  Being, — that  they  were  to  look  for: 
"  I  go  away,"  says  He,  "  and  come  again  unto 
you."  Nor  does  this  promise  allude  to  his 
temporary  abode  with  them  on  earth  after  his 
resurrection  :  for,  "  I  will  see  you  again,"  says 
He,  "  and  your  joy  shall  be  full,  and  your  joy  no 
man  taketk  from  you."  And  this  was,  as  He 
said,  "expedient  for  them,"  i.  e.  for  the  Christian 

•  See  Hinds's  "  Three  Temples." 
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world, — because  by  his  Spirit  He  would  be  pre- 
sent in  every  place  alike,  with  his  faithful 
people :  "  Wheresoever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  my  Name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them." 

Such,  then,  according  to  our  Scriptures,  was, 
and  is,  the  Temple — and  such  was  the  conse- 
cration or  dedication  of  that  Temple — of  which 
all  Christians,  collectively,  were>  and  are,  the 
*'  living  stones,  built  up  a  spiritual  house,"  in 
which  the  Lord  dwells  by  his  Spirit. 

Are  these  things  so,  my  Christian  friends  ?  or 
is  it  all  a  delusion  ?  Were  the  early  disciples 
weak  fanatics,  deceived  by  an  accidental  earth- 
quake, and  a  flash  of  lightning?  And  did  this 
delusion  enable  them  to  speak  to  all  nations  in 
the  respective  languages  of  each,  and  to  heal  the 
sick,  and  raise  the  dead,  and  display  such  other 
supernatural  powers  as  overthrew,  —  and  as 
alone  could  have  overthrown, — the  established 
religions  of  the  world,  and  brought  men  of  all 
ranks  and  of  all  nations  to  disown  the  gods  of 
their  ancestors,  and  to  adore  a  Jewish  peasant 
who  had  been  cut  off  by  the  most  ignominious 
death  ? 
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But  if  the  Scripture  accounts  are  true  (and  I 
know  not  how  wc  can  receive  any  portion  of 
them  without  udmittiiig  all),  how  is  it  that 
Christians  think  so  little,  and  feel  so  coldly,— at 
least,  except  on  a  few  stated  and  solemn  occa- 
sions, —  respecting  truths  so  overpoweringly 
awful,  and  so  immeasurably  important?  We 
are  accustomed  to  hear  and  repeat  commonly  in 
our  Liturgy  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  referring 
to  these  truths,  when  we  pray  that  the  "fellow' 
ship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  with  us  all  ever- 
more;" yet  often,  I  fear,  almost  without  ever 
thinking  what  is  meant  by  that  "  tellowship, — < 
communion, — or  joint  partaking"  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  which  is  what  I  have  now  been  speaking 
of.  Ask  yourself,  I  entreat  you,  each  one  that 
hears  me,  what  is  your  real  belief,  and  what 
your  sentiments, — I  mean  your  habitual  and  or- 
dinary sentiments  on  this  subject.  Either  what 
are  called  our  sacred  books  are  a  scries  of 
"  cunningly-devised  fables,"  or  Jesus  Christ  is, 
at  this  moment,  by  his  Spirit,  present  in  the 
nudst  of  us,  and  you  are  a  portion  of  the  temple 
in  which  He  dwells ;  even  the  Temple  of  God, 
which  "  if  any  man  defile,"  (says  the  Apostle,) 
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"  him  will  God  destroy;"  and  you  will  one  day 
become,  whether  you  will  or  no,  a  witness, 
togetlier  witli  the  Apostles,  of  the  resurroctiou 
of  Jesus :  for  you  will  "  see  Ilim  as  He  is," 
when  you  stand  before  his  judgment-seat,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  use  you  have  made  of  the 
great  privilege  of  Christians  in  having  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  residing  in  them :  you  will  give  an 
account  of  what  sort  of  dwelling  you  have  pro- 
vided for  such  a  guest. 

Do  you  habitually  feel  all  this,  and  act  on 
that  feeling  in  the  way  that  you  tliink  a  man 
reasonably  should  act  on  such  a  persuasion? 
Or  is  it,  that  alt  this  is  but  feebly  impressed 
on  your  heart,  from  your  not  having  the  aid  of 
your  bodily  senses?  because  the  visible  She- 
chinah, — the  Glory  of  the  supernatural  6ame,  is 
not  before  your  eyes  ?  If,  then,  it  be  that  the 
want  of  this  sensible  attestation, — this  evidence 
of  sight, — has  left  you  in  dUbeltff,  or  in  doubt, 
of  the  fact, — if  you  are  not  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Jesus  will 
apply—"  Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed," — this  is  a  case  into  which 
I  will  not  now  enter,  any  further  than  to  remind 
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you  that  the  evidence  on  so  important  a  ques- 
tion should  be  earnestly  and  dispassionately 
inquired  into.  It  is  no  matter  of  mere  curious 
speculation,  for  the  amusement  of  one's  leisure 
hours,  but  is  a  question  of  much  more  than  life 
and  death ;  and  tt  is  a  question  in  the  investi- 
gation of  which  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  Very 
soon  you  will  know  the  truth  to  a  certainty,  if 
there  he  any  truth  in  Christianity :  but  the 
knuwledge  will  then  come  too  iatc  to  he  of  prac- 
tical benefit,  because  it  will  come  after  this  our 
time  of  trial  on  eartli  shall  have  closed. 

But  if  you  do  believe  what  the  Scriptures  tell 
us,  and  yet  feel,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your 
life,  but  slightly  impressed  with  it,  for  want  of 
the  cxcitcmentof  a  visible  display  of  supernatural 
fire,  such  as  appeared  to  the  Apostles,  recollect 
that  this  was  not  in  reality  the  manifestation  of 
the  invisible  God  Himself,  but  only  of  the 
emblem  which  furnished  the  necessary  evidence 
to  them,  uf  his  inward  agency  upon  them.  It 
was  not,  itself,  his  presence,  but  the/jroio/"  of  a 
revelation  from  Him  ;  without  which  proof  they 
could  have  had  no  just  ground  for  believing  that 
it  ivas  a  revelation.     And  if  you  also  believe,  and 
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believe  on  good  grounds,  you  have  attained  the 
very  end  for  which  the  miraculous  appearance 
to  them  was  the  necessary  means.  Nay,  and 
the  miracles  they  themselves  wrought,  —  the 
supernatural  powers  with  which  they  were  en- 
dued (as  on  this  day),  were  not  that  sanctifying 
residence  of  the  Comforter  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  that  was  promised  by  Jesus  before  his 
departure.  They  were  only  the  evidence  of  this; 
and  an  evidence  not  more  to  those  who  possessed 
such  supernatural  powers,  than  to- those  who 
should  "  believe  through  their  word."  They  were 
not  necessarily  the  better  and  holier  men  for 
partaking  of  any  supernatural  gifts.  We  read, 
indeed,  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  of  many  of 
those  who  had  partaken  of  these  gifts  (as  all 
those  Christians,  without  exception,  appear  to 
have  done  whom  any  of  the  Apostles  visited), 
who  abuseil  their  gifts  as  unworthily  as  many 
men  now  do  the  natural  gifts  of  God's  providence. 
But  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  Spirit — the  puri- 
fying, and  supporting,  and  guiding  influences  of 
Him  who  has  promised  to  "  come  unto  them  that 
love  Him,  and  to  make  His  abode  with  them," — 
these  ttlxraijt  were  invuidie,  and  to  be  known 
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only  by  their  intrinsic  character.  This  is  the 
end;  the  miraculous  powers  were  the  means: 
the  supernatural  display  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  faitli ;  the  object  of  liiith — of  the 
practical  "faith  which  worketh  by  love;" — is, 
that  sanctifying  residence  of  God's  Spirit  within 
us,  which  is  promised  to  ail  Christians,  of  every 
age  and  country. 

Do  not,  then,  demand  or  expect  supernatural 
manifestations  now;  unless,  indeed,  you  think 
that  they  are  necessary  to  be  continually  re- 
peated by  way  of  proof  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity;— that  no  one  can  have  sufficient  reason 
for  believing  any  of  the  tilings  he  has  not  seen; 
— or  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  not  one  of 
the  things  that  has  such  a  sufficient  reason  :  but 
do  not,  if  you  accept  the  Gospel,  look  for  a  repe> 
tidon  of  those  miraculous  gifts  which  were  never 
meant  for  any  thing  more  than  the  introductory 
establishment  of  it;  never,  for  the  actual  and 
permanent  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Christian  Temple,  but  for  the  outward  sign  of 
its  dedication;  nor  suppose  that  God  has  for- 
saken his  people  because  these  miracles  are  not 
renewed. 
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Whether  the  trial  of  our  faith»  in  believing 
what  our  senses  have  not  witnessed,  or  that  of 
the  Apostles^  renouncing,  as  they  did,  in  the 
cause,  friends,  country,  ease,  credit,  comfort, 
worldly  advantage,  and  life  itself; — and  (what  is 
miic/i  more)  renouncing  long-cherished  and  deep- 
rooted  prejudices, — whether,  I  say,  the  trial  of 
our  faith,  or  of  theirs,  be  the  harder,  is  not  a 
practical  question  for  us.  Our  own  trial  is  what 
concerns  us ;  because  it  is  for  our  own  conduct 
under  that,  that  we  shall  be  judged.  It  is  for  us 
to  niake  up  our  minds,  not  to  perform  once  or 
twice  in  our  lives  a  toilsome  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  or  Home,  or  Mecca,  and,  for  that 
occasion,  to  put  an  especial  rebtraint  on  our 
conduct,  and  wind  up  our  hearts  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  devotion  and  reverent  fear ;  but,  to  feel 
daily,  that  we  liave  not  to  go  to  God,  but  that 
God  is  come  to  us;  to  remember,— not  occa- 
sionally, but  habitually  and  practically,  that  God 
is  mysteriously  among  us, — within  us,  ever 
speaking  to  our  hearts  by  his  Spirit,  and  secretly 
minghng  its  operations  wiih  our  own  govern- 
ment of  our  will  and  aifections ;  that,  do  what 
Wf  may,  whutiter  guud  or  evil,  we  are  doing  it 
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with  Him,  find  either  going  along  with  Him, 
or  else  resisting  Him ;  that  in  every  act, 
and  word,  and  thought,  we  are  either  "  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  or  else  "  grieving  that 
Spirit"* 

To  live  under  the  habitual  sense  of  this,  is 
what  we  are  required  to  do,  and  enabled  to  do,  if 
the  Christian  Scriptures  are  indeed  true,  and  if 
they  indeed  teach  us  that  we,  the  Christian 
People,  are  the  Spiritual  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Strive,  therefore,  earnestly,  and  not  occa- 
sionally, but  constantly,  to  impress  this  on  your 
hearts;  and  employ  dihgently  all  the  means 
within  your  reach,  to  keep  the  eyes  of  your 
mind  open  to  that  heavenly  Glory  dwelling 
among  us,  which  is  no  longer  forced  on  our 
notice  through  the  bodily  senses. 

And  among  other  means,  approach,  habi- 
tually, to  the  Lord's  Table,  to  celebrate  the 
feast  which  is  emphatically  called  the  Christian 
Communion; — i.e.  the  common  participation, — 
the  joint  enjoyment — of  the  spiritual  benefits  to 
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which  Christ,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  has 
called  us  to  be  partakers. 

May  He,  who  is  now,  and  ever,  present,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  among  those  assembled  in  his 
Name,  grant  you,  in  partaking  of  these  sacred 
emblems  of  his  body  and  blood,  to  partake  of 
his  Spirit,  and  to  be  united  in  the  fellowship  of 
love  and  peace  with  Him  and  with  each  other! 

"  Now  to  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  the 
only  wise  God,  be  glory  in  the  Church  by 
Christ  Jesus  throughout  all  ages.     Amen." 
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EXODUS   XXIX.    14. 

/  will  sanctify  the   Tabernacle   of  the  Cortgre 
gation,  and   the  Altar:    I  will  sanctify   also 
both  Aaro?t  and  his  Sons^  to  i/tinister  to  me  in 
tfie  Priest's  office. 

Thers  is  much  and  very  important  instruc- 
tion to  be  gained  from  a  careful  examination  of 
some  of  those  parts  of  Scripture  which,  at  first 
sight,  may  appear  to  some  persons  to  be  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  religion  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  which,  to  others  again,  who  study  the  Bible 
with  veneration  indeed,  but  without  judgment 
and  caution,  are  particularly  apt  to  convey 
errofieous  notions.  An  attentive  examination  of 
passages  of  this  kind  may  serve  not  only  to  fix 
valuable  truths  on  the  mind,  but  at  the  sauie 
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time    to   remove    prevailing    and    dangerous 
mistakes. 

Of  such  a  character  may  be  regarded  all  the 
passages  in  Scripture  relating  to  the  Taber- 
nacle {i.  e.  Tent),  and  the  Temple  which  suc- 
ceeded to  it — the  Altars  and  Sacrifices  belonging 
to  that  Temple,  and  the  institution  and  minis- 
tration of  the  Jewish  Priesthood.  You  are,  of 
course,  well  aware  how  numerous  these  passages 
are,  especially  in  the  Books  of  Exodus  and 
Leviticus,  and  how  exact  and  minute  are  the 
directions  given  respecting  the  construction  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  Altar,  and  the  consecration 
and  ministerial  offices  of  the  Priests.  And  such 
passages  are,  perhaps,  deserving  of  even  the 
closer  attention  on  an  occasion  such  as  the  pre- 
sent,* from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being 
likely  to  suggest,  in  reference  to  that  occasion,  a 
false  notion  concerning  the  analogy  between  the 
two  dispensations. 

A  superficial  and  unthinking  reader,  (which 
description  will  embrace,  besides  many  be- 
lievers, most  of  those  who  reject  Christianity, — 


*  The  (;onsccrmion  ur  a  church. 
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and  all  of  tliat  more  numerous  class  who  arc  in- 
diCTerent  about  it) — such  a  one,  observing  that  in 
all  the  religions  he  is  acquainted  with,  or  has 
heard  of,  there  arc  sacred  buildings,  often  called 
Temples  or  Houses  of  God,  and  also  religious 
Ministers,  whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
hear  indiscriminately  called  Priests,  concludes, 
naturally  enough,  that  all  these  hold  nearly 
corresponding  places  in  each  religion.  And 
another,  who  reverently,  and  in  firm  faith,  but 
without  sufficiently  vigilant  attention  and  sound 
judgment,  studies  the  Scriptures,  is  even  the 
more  confirmed  in  such  a  view,  from  his  sup- 
posing (and  certainly  with  good  reason)  tlmt  the 
Jewish  Church  (or  "  Congregation,"  as  our 
translators  have  called  it  in  the  Old  Testament) 
is  the  parent  and  forerunner  of  the  Christian 
Church,  (both  bearing  in  the  Greek  the  com- 
mon appellation  of  Ecclesia)  ; — that  Christianity 
is  a  second  part  of  the  same  divine  scheme,  of 
which  the  Levitical  law  is  the  first ; — and  that 
the  two  systems,  in  some  way,  answer  to  each 
other  in  almost  every  point; — while,  at  the 
some  time,  he  observes  that  both  have  places 
of    worship,    and    also    Ministers    of    religion 
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(appointed  in  conformity  with  divine  directions), 
to  each  class  of  wliich  Ministers,  the  name  of 
Priesl  is  in  our  language  applied.* 

And,  indeed,  wliethcr  we  regard  Christianity 
as  a  really  divine  revelation,  or  as  a  series  of 
"  cunningly  devised  fables,"  in  either  case,  we 
might  expect  to  find,  considering  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Jews,  a  close  correspondence 
between  the  Mosaic  system  of  Religion,  and 
Christianity.  And  this  accordingly  we  do  find. 
We  find  Baptism  answering  to  Circumcision, — 
the  Feast  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover ; — and  (many  would  be  disposed  to 
add)  Christian  places  of  worship  answering  to 
the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple, — an  Altar,  in 
each,  and  Cliristian  Ministers  of  different  Orders, 
corresponding  to  the  different  Orders  of  Priests 
and  Levites  under  the  old  dispensation.  On  a 
closer  inspection,  however,  we  find,  that  with 
respect  to  these  last  two  points,  the  analog)' 
does  not  hold  good  in  the  manner  supposed ; 
and  that,  though  the  correspondence  between 
the  two  systems  is  not  less  real  or  less  exact 

•  See  Sermon  on  the  Chrirtian  Priesthood,  sppendeil  to  the 
the  lliird  rdition  of  the  B»mpton  l^ecture*. 
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than  at  flrst  glance  it  appears,  but  even  more  so, 
yet  the  nature  of  that  correspondence  is  not 
such  as,  from  a  cursory  survey,  some  miglst  be 
led  to  imagine;  and  that  the  Christian  Ministry 
does  not  answer  to  the  Jewish  Priesthood,  nor  a 
Christian  place  of  worship  to  the  Temple. 

But  before  we  consider  what  is,  in  these 
respects,  the  actual  character  of  the  Christian 
Relig;ion,  it  is  worth  while  first  to  observe  what 
we  might  reasonably  have  expected  to  find  in  it, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  human  dcrice ;  introduced, 
as  it  was,  by  ijersons  brought  up  under  the 
Mosaic  Law.  Whether  Jesus  and  his  followers 
were  impostors,  or  enthusiasts,  we  may  be  sure 
they  would  have  conformed,  in  the  one  case,  to 
their  own  prejudices, — in  the  other,  to  those  of 
their  hearers,  —  by  instituting  a  Temple,  an 
Altar,  a  Sacrifice,  and  a  Priesthood,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  compliance  with  the  ideas  in  which 
they  and  their  intended  converts  had  been 
brought  up.  And  if,  in  any  point,  they  departed 
from  the  model  of  the  Jewish  Rehgion,  it  must 
have  been  so  as  to  agree  more  closely  with  the 
notions  of  the  Gentiles  whom  they  designed  to 
convert.      But  the-  Gentiles,  no  less  than   the 
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Jews,  had  also  their  Altars,  —  for  the  most 
part,  their  Temples,  —  and  universally,  their 
Priests,  answering  in  title  and  in  character  to 
those. 

It  should  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  very  concep- 
tion of  a  Religion  having  no  order  of  men 
officiating  as  Priests,  to  offer  propitiatory  Sacri- 
fices, and  act  as  mediators  and  intercessors  for 
the  people, — no  Temple  or  Altar  for  offering 
any  such  sacrifices  at  all, — ^could  never  have 
even  entered  their  minds  ;  much  less  have  been 
for  one  moment  entertained  by  Iheni^  as  what 
should  or  could  be  realized. 

If,  then,  we  find  men  so  circumstanced, 
actually  introducing  a  Religion  without  any 
such  building  as  a  Temple, — without  Altars  and 
Sacrifices,  and  without  any  Priest  on  earth — 
what  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn?  Evidently 
that  the  religion  is,  in  truth,  of  divine  ori^n.  It 
is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  draw  this  conclu- 
sion, that  we  should  first  be  able  to  perceive  the 
w'udom  of  the  appointment, — to  understand,  or 
even  inquire  into,  the  reasons  for  this  peculiar 
character  of  Christianity.  It  is  sufficient  (as 
far  35  the  question  of  evidence  is  concerned)  if 
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We  do  but  perceive  that  it  is  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter —  if  we  do  but  acknowledge  that  what 
could  not  have  been  of  human  origin  must  have 
been  of  Divine.  If  men  of  that  age  and  country 
introduced  a  rehgion  without  any  literal  Temple, 
any  Sacrifices,  any  Priesthood  on  earth,  they 
proceeded  in  a  manner  precisely  opposite  to  that 
which  every  human  motive  we  can  possibly 
imagine  would  have  suggested,  supposing  them 
cither  enthusiasts,  or  impostors,  or  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  That  they  must,  therefore,  have  acted 
under  superhuman  guidance,  we  are  driven  to 
admit,  whether  we  can  perceive,  or  not,  any 
superhuman  tcisdom  in  the  religion  they  taught. 

And  that  such  is  the  real  state  of  the  case, — ' 
that  the  ftrst  promulgators  of  Christianity  did 
not  appoint  any  place  answering  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, or  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  did 
not  establish  any  office  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  Priests  of  the  old  dispensation — must  be 
evident  to  any  man  of  unbiassed  mind,  when 
once  his  attention  is  called  to  the  question.  For 
(to  begin  with  the  Christian  Ministers  appointed 
by  them)  they  were  familiar  with  the  title  and 
oflicc   (both    among   Jews    and    Heathen)    of 
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lliercus,  which  is  invariably  rendered  by  our 
translators.  Priest ;  though  the  English  word 
Priest  (it  is  remarkable)  is  a  derivative,  only 
slightly  altered,  from  the  Presbyter  (Presbu- 
teros)  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet  this  word 
Presbuteros  is  always  in  our  Bible-translation 
rendered  by  "  Elder ;"  though  in  the  Rubric 
of  the  Prayer-hook,  Priest  is  used  instead  of 
Elder.  Now  if  the  Apostles  had  designed  to 
institute  any  order  of  men  corresponding  in 
office  with  theHiereus — tlie  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Priest,  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  they 
should  not  have  employed  the  same  appellation. 
That  they  never  did  this,  is,  therefore,  a  proof 
that  they  never  designed  to  execute  themselves, 
or  to  delegate  to  others,  any  such  office. 

And  this  is  the  more  remarkable^  inasmuch  as 
they  did  represent  the  Gospel  scheme  as  having 
something  that  does  answer  to  the  Jewish 
Priest.  The  title  is  repeatedly  and  exclusively 
bestowed  on  Christ  HimselC  as  alone  exercising, 
under  the  Christian  Dispensation,  the  office  of 
offering  an  atoning  sacrifice, — of  being  the  one 
Mediator  and  Intercessor  between  man,  and 
God  ; — as  being  prefigured  by  the  Priests  of  the 
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Levitical  Law,  and  as  having  entered,  once  for 
all,  into  the  holiest  place,  to  make  with  his  own 
hlood  eternal  satisfaction  for  us.  Wienever  the 
title  of  Priest  is  applied  to  any  of  Christ's  fol- 
lowers, it  is  applied  (which  is  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark)  not  to  any  particular 
order  of  Christians,  but  to  ail  Christians.  They 
arc  all  without  exception  called,  6guratively, 
Kings  and  Priests ;  but  they  are  (as  Christians) 
Kings  without  subjects,  and  Priests  without  a 
people ;  in  reference  merely  to  the  exalted  state 
of  glory  to  which  they  are  called,  and  to  their 
oblation  of  themselves, — their  souls  and  bodies, — 
to  the  service  of  God.  We  arc  called  on  to 
present  ourselves  as  a  lively  (i.  e.  living)  sacri- 
fice, in  contradistinction  to  the  victims  slain  at 
the  Altar ;  and  as  "  a  reasonable  (i.  e.  rational) 
senice "  or  sacrifice,  as  contrasted  with  the 
fmtte  beasts  offered  under  the  old  dispensation. 
This  language  of  the  Apostle  is  copied  in  that 
of  one  of  our  prayers  after  the  Communion : 
"  Here  we  offer  unto  Thee  ourselves,  our  souls, 
and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively 
sacrifice.*'  But  the  true  and  proper  Priest, 
under  the  Gospel   Dispensation,  is  the  "  one 
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Mediator  between  God  and  Man,  the  mnn  Christ 
Jesus,"  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

And  yet  this  was  not  from  any  contempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Apostles  for  regularity  of  institu- 
tions,— from  any  neglect  of  appointing  men  to 
particular  offices.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
them  ordaining  "  Elders  in  every  city ;"  ap- 
pointing various  Orders  of  Ministers,  who  were 
afterwards  distinguished  from  each  otiicr  by 
those  titles  (which,  at  first,  were  employed 
indiscriminately)  of  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and 
Deacons.  We  read,  in  later  times,  of  Cate- 
chists, — of  female  ministers  bearing  the  title  of 
"  Widows," — and  many  others  now  altogether 
obsolete  ;  but  no  Order  of  Priests,  in  the  sense 
of  Iliereus,  answering  to  the  sacrificing  Priests 
of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Pagan  Religions.  And 
the  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  Temple. 
The  term  was  familiar  to  the  New  Testament 
writers;  but  it  is  never  once  applied  by  them 
to  a  Christian  place  of  worship ;  always  to 
the  worshippers  themselves^  collectively  ; — to 
the  Christian  congregation :  as,  for  instance, 
"  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  Temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  dwcUeth   in  you?"     "Your 
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body  is  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  "  Ye, 
as  lively  (i.e.  living)  stones  are  buitded  together 
into  an  holy  Temple," 

All  this  is  indeed  perfectly  intelligible  to  any 
one  who  understands  the  character  of  our  reli- 
gion. It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Gospel 
scheme ;  but  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
notions  which  would  natundly  have  occurred  to 
the  unassisted  mind  of  man. 

A  further  proof  of  this,  if  further  could  be 
needed,  is  furnished  by  the  changes  which  were 
introduced  in  after-ages.  The  very  iiistitutioit, 
which  Christianity  in  its  pure  state  had  abro- 
gated, was  grafted  into  it,  as  it  became  cor- 
rupted with  human  devices.  An  order  of 
Priests,  in  the  ancient  sense,  ofi'ering  pretended 
Sacrifices,  on  a  pretended  Altar,  in  behalf  of 
the  People,  was  introduced  into  the  Cliristian 
scheme ;  in  such  utter  contradiction  both  to  the 
spirit  and  the  very  letter  of  it,  that  they  were 
driven  to  declare  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Eucharist  miraculously  changed  into  literal 
flesh  and  blood,  offered  up,  day  by  day,  re- 
peatedly :  althougli  the  founders  of  our  religion 
hiid  not  only  proclaimed  the  perfection  of  the 
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one  oblation  of  our  Lord,  by  Himself,  but  liati 
even  proved  the  imperfection  of  the  Lcvitical 
Sacrifices,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their 
being  repeated  "year  by  year  continually;" 
inasmuch  as  "  they  ivould  have  ceased"  (says 
the  Apostle)  "  to  be  offered,"  if,  like  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Christ,  "  once  for  all,"  they  could  liave 
"  made  the  comers  thereunto  perfect."  Now  if, 
when  the  religion  hod  actually  been  established 
without  a  literal  Temple  and  Altar, — without 
Sacrifice, — without  Priest  on  earth,  all  these 
were  introduced  into  it,  in  opposition  to  its 
manifest  character,  through  the  strong  craving 
(if  ]  may  so  speak)  of  the  natural  man  aflcr 
these  things,  how  much  more  might  we  ex- 
pect,— with  what  complete  certainty, — that  men 
brought  up  Jews,  and  having  never  seen  or 
heard  of  any  religion,  true  or  false,  without 
Temples,  Altars,  and  Priests,  would  have  in- 
stituted, liad  they  been  left  to  themselves, 
a  Temple  or  several  Temples,  and  an  Order 
of  Sacrificing  Priests  in  their  new  religion. 
And  how  certain,  that  since  they  carefully 
abstained  from  this,  and  provide^l  against  it  in 
the  terms    they   employed, — how   certain   that 
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they  were  not  left  to  themselves,  but  proceeded 
under  the  guidance  of  a  divine  director ! 

If,  then,  we  were  even  unable  to  perceive  in 
the  Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion  any 
mark  of  Divine  wisdom,  still  it  would  not  be 
the  less  clear  that  they  could  not  have  been 
framed  by  human  wisdom ; — that  the  Religion, 
in  short,  is  not  such  as  could  have  been  devised 
by  Man.  But,  in  truth,  we  mai/  learn  by  a 
careful  study,  and  comparison  togetlier,  of 
several  parts  of  Scripture,  what  was,  in  part  at 
least,  the  Lord's  all-wise  design  in  making  that 
important  change,  from  the  Mosaic  Institutions 
to  the  Gospel. 

The  religion  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  intended 
for  a  single  nation.  And  as  it  was  particularly 
important  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  a  barba- 
rian and  superstitious  people,  surrounded  by 
Pagans, — worshippers  of  many  Gods, — the 
Unity  of  Him  whom,  alone,  they  were  to  wor- 
ship, (which  doctrine  is  accordingly  inculcated 
in  the  very  first  of  His  Commandments)  hence, 
to  guard  them  the  more  effectually  from  sliding 
gradually  into  error  on  this  point,  they  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  offer  their  Sacrifices  only 
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in  the  one  appointed  Tabernacle  or  Temple, 
which  was  called,  "  the  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  chose  to  cause  his  name  (/.  €.  the  Mani- 
festation of  his  power)  to  dwell  there."  But  the 
Gospel  dispensation  being  designed  to  be  uni- 
versal,* it  was,  of  course,  fitting  that  its  worship 
should  not  be  dependent  on  any  particuhu- 
piace.  And  yet  it  was  designed  as  much  as 
ever,  not  only  to  keep  up  among  Christians  the 
same  habitual  conviction  of  the  Unity  of  their 
God,  but  also  to  impress  them  strongly  with  a 
sense  of  mutual  brotherhood,  as  children  of  the 
same  Father,  heirs  of  the  same  promises,  pur- 
chased by  the  same  Redeemer;  and  as  sancti- 
fied and  led  to  Christian  holiness  of  life,  by  the 
same  divine  Spirit ;  that  they  might  accordingly 
"abound  in  brotherly  love,"  as  joint  partakers  of 
what  the  Apostle  calls  *'  the  fellowship  of  the 
Holy  Ghost" — mcmbere  of  what  is  called  in  one 
of  our  creeds,  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
Communion  of  Saints."  It  is  the  same  word  in 
the  original  that  is  here  rendered  "  communion ;" 
and,  in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
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"  Fellowship."  "  Catholic/'  as  most  of  you 
must  be  aware,  means  "  universal,**  and 
"  Church "  or  Kirk  (/",  e.  Circle)  means  tlie 
same  as  "Congregation"  or  Assembly,  which 
are  elsewhere  given  as  translations  of  the  same 
original  word  "  ecclesia,"  That  Holy  universal 
Assembly,  therefore,  which  is  the  Communion 
of  Saints,  i.e.  the  fellowship  or  community  of 
those  who  are  sanctified  by  faith  in  Christ,  com- 
prehends all  Christians  in  the  hond  of  obedience 
and  gratitude  to  one  Redeemer,  and  participa- 
tion in  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit,  (if  they 
will  he  led  by  that  Spirit)  and  in  mutual  love, 
and  good-will,  and  concord  among  themselves; 
"  endeavouring "  (says  the  Apostle),  "  with  all 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long  suffering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love,  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace ;"  for 
there  is,  says  he,  "  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all." 

Now  it  is  plain  that  in  a  religion  such  as 
this,  it  would  have  been  utterly  unsuitable  that 
there  should  be  any  one  Temple  made  with 
hands,  as  of  old  *'  in  the  place  wliicli  the  Lord 
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bad  chosen  to  set  his  name  there  ;"  and  equally 
so  that  there  should  have  been  several  Temples 
of  such  a  character ;  which,  indeed,  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  lead  to  the  worship  of  several 
distinct  gods.  Indeed,  the  appointment  of  a 
particular  place  as  the  seat  of  Government  (if  I 
may  use  such  an  expression)  of  the  all-present 
God,  was  fitted  only  for  a  rude  and  half-bar- 
barian people,  and  for  a  preparatory  religious 
dispensation,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  more  per- 
fect one.  The  final  and  more  glorious  mani- 
festation of  the  Lord  was  to  be  in  a  Spiritual 
House,  even  the  Christian  Church  (or  Assem- 
bly) itself;  of  which  the  members  "as  living 
stones  arc  builded  together  (edified)*  into  a 
holy  Temple,"  —  the  "  Temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  who  dwelleth  in  them." 

But  lest  it  should  have  been  supposed  that 
the  promise  of  divine  presence,  and  manifesta- 
tion of  power  in  this  third  Temple  was  to  be 
confineil  to  a  collective  assemblage  of  all 
Christians  (which  after  a  very  few  years  would 
have  been  impossible),   our  Lord  is  careful  to 
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^Tc  distinct  notice  that  every  Cliristian  assem- 
bly, however  small,  would  be  entitled  to  this 
gracious  and  glorious  privilege.  "  Wheresoever," 
says  He,  *'  tivo  or  three  are  gathered  together 
iu  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
The  Apostles,  accordingly,  went  every  where 
preaching  the  word,  and  founding,  wherever 
they  were  received,  distinct  religious  commu- 
nities (called,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Churches  *)  quite  independent  (as  may  plainly 
be  seen  in  that  history)  one  of  another,  and 
having  no  common  government  on  earth ;  but 
connected  together  only  by  their  common  faith 
in  their  one  Master  in  Heaven,  and  their  com- 
mon participation  In  his  Spirit. 

But  in  founding  these  Communities  or 
Churches,  they  did  conform  to  the  Jewish 
customs  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up, 
as  far  as  these  were  not  at  variance  with  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel.  They  took  for  their 
model, — and,  in  most  cases  probably,  for  their 
foundation,  in  establishing  a  Christian  Church, 
— the  Jewish  Synagogues.^     And,  hence  it  is, 
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that  when  we  read  of  their  "  ordaining  Elders 
in  ever)*  city,"  it  is  not  spoken  of  as  if 
ihey  were  introducing  any  new  and  unheard-of 
kind  of  oilice.  For  the  Jewish  Synagogues 
(i.  e.  houses  of  assembly)  which  were  fre- 
quented every  week  for  prayer,  and  for  the 
reading  and  expounding  of  the  Scriptures, 
had  Elders  and  other  officers  (as  all  places  of 
public  assembly  must  have)  for  their  govern- 
ment and  regulation.  If,  therefore,  in  any  city, 
the  synagogue,  or  connected  set  of  synagogues 
there  subsisting,  thought  fit  to  acknowledge 
Jesus  as  the  Christ,  no  further  change  in  its 
constitution  was  necessary;  but  it  became  at 
once,  by  that  very  circumstance,  a  Christian 
Church,  with  all  the  proper  officers  ready 
appointed. 

And  as  a  Jewish  Synagogue  had  no  Priest, 
nor  Altar,  nor  Sacrifice  (these  pertaining  to 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem),  but  was  a  meeting 
for  divine  worsliip  and  instruction  only,  so,  the 
Christians  were  taught  to  look  to  their  one 
great  High  Priest,  "ever  living  to  make  inter- 
cession for  them,"  in  the  true  Holy  of  Holies^ 
and  to  his  one  great  atoning  sacrifice,  answering 
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to  the  Passover,  and  to  the  yearly  day  of  atone- 
ment. The  other, — the  doily  sacrifices  offered 
in  the  Temple, — answer  to  the  prayer  and  self- 
oblation  of  Christians;  whom  the  Apostle  be- 
seeches to  "  present  their  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God." 

It  is  for  this  purpose,  my  Christian  Brethren, 
that  we  are  now  met ;  and  we  are  now  met  on 
the  especial  occasion  of  setting  apart  a  building 
for  this  particular  use.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  have  thought  it  needful  to  impress  on  your 
minds  that  it  is  not  this,  or  any  other  building 
made  with  hands,  that  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  Oiristian  Temple,  but  you,  the  Christian 
People.  Reflect,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  each 
one  of  you,  not  now  only,  but  at  home,  in  the 
retirement  of  the  closet,  and  in  the  business 
of  the  world,  that  you  are  a  living  stone,— a 
portion,  of  God's  Temple.  It  is  a  glorious,  hut 
it  is  an  awful  privilege ;  for  "  if  any  man,"  says 
the  Apostle,  "  defile*  the  Temple  of  God,  him 
will  God  destroy."* 

But  ID  a  place,  and  on  an  occasion  such  as 
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the  present,  reflect  who  it  is  that  lias  promised 
more  especially  and  particularly  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  you,  and  has  declared  tliat  if  two  or 
three  of  you  "  shall  agree  touching  something 
you  shall  ask  in  his  name"  (something,  that  is, 
which  He  in  his  wisdom  shall  see  to  be  for  your 
real  benefit)  "  it  shall  be  given  you  by  his 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  For  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  while  prayer,  univei-sally,  is 
encouraged  and  enjoined  by  our  Lord,  joini 
prayer  by  a  congregatiout  is  more  especially 
appointed  by  Mini,  as  having  something  even  of 
a  sacramental  character :  I  mean  as  an  especial, 
extraordinary,  and  expressly-appointed  means 
of  grace;— as  obtaining  a  peculiar  and  promised 
blessing.*  For  "  wheresoever,"  says  He,  *'  two 
or  three  are  gathered  iogether  in  my  name, 
there  am  1  in  the  niidst  of  them." 

And  on  no  occasion,  surely,  more  than  on 
such  OS  these,  can  a  Christian  Congregation 
have  reason  to  "  agree  together  touching  what 
they  shall  ask  in  Christ's  name,"  and  humbly, 
yet  boldly,  to  "  come  unto  the  throne  of  grace 
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to  find  help  in  time  of  need,"  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  One  High  Priest. 

Pray,  therefore,  not  with  your  lips  only,  hut 
each  in  his  inmost  heart,  that  He,  who  is  now, 
according  to  his  promise,  more  especially  "  in 
the  midst"  of  us,  and  who  hears  the  words  that 
never  pass  the  lips,  and  "  understandeth  our 
thoughts  long  before,"  —  pray  that  He  will 
enable  those  who  assemble,  from  time  to  time, 
in  this  and  other  places  for  the  purpose  of 
Christian  worship  and  Christian  instruction,  to 
build  up  themselves  and  one  another  into  a  pure 
Temple,  fit  for  the  Lord's  abode ; — that  He  will 
accept  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving, 
and  our  offering  of  ourselves, — our  souls  and 
bodies — unto  Him,  as  a  rational,  holy,  and  living 
Sacrifice ; — and  that  He  will  be  pleased  to  sup- 
port and  guide  by  his  Spirit,  in  our  arduous 
task,  us,  the  feeders  of  His  beloved  flock; — that 
He  will  endue  us  with  wisdom  from  above,  and 
Christian  piety,  and  unwearied  patience  and 
fortitude.  And  pray  that  He  will  be  pleased  to 
bless  our  labours  with  success,  and  to  grant  to 
our  congregations  his  "  grace  to  hear  meekly 
his  word,  and  to  receive  it  with  pure  affection. 
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and  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit." 
Tliat  so  on  that  great  day,  when  both  Ministers 
and  People  shall  stand  before  Him,  the  chief 
Shepherd,  to  render  an  account  of  what  each 
shall  have  taught^  and  learnt,  and  done,  we  may 
meet  with  mutual  joy,  as  partakers  together  of 
the  glories  He  has  prepared  for  us,  in  that  last 
great  Temple  above,  where,  at  length,  "  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is." 
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15. 


As  the  angels  were  gone  away  from  them  into 
heaven,  ike  shepherds  said  one  to  another.  Let 
us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this 
thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  known  to  us. 

The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
especial  attention  in  this  passage,  is,  the  de- 
scription of  persons  to  whom  "  the  Lord  made 
known/'  in  the  first  instance,  the  wonderful  and 
important  event  of  the  Redeemer's  birth.  It 
was  not  to  any  of  the  higher  classes  in  that 
country,  either  in  point  of  rank  and  power,  or 
of  human  learning,  that  these  "  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  **  were  first  announced,  and  the 
privilege  of  beholding  the  Infant-Saviour  first 
granted.     For  it  was  more  than   a  year  after 
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(as  you  may  collect  from  a  comparison  of  the 
different  Gospels)  that  the  Magi,  or  wise-men 
ns  they  arc  called  (men,  probably,  of  consi- 
derable eminence,  but  in  a  distant  country), 
were  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Him  who  was 
Jirst  saluted,  according  to  divine  appointment, 
by  simple  shepherds.* 

Now  those  circumstances  which  were  selected 
to  be  recorded  in  the  very  brief  histories  of  the 
New  Testament  writers,  from  the  great  multitude 
which  they  have  left  unnoticed,  were  selected, 
we  may  be  assured,  as  containing  some  matter 
of  histruct'wn  for  us.  The  one  1  am  now 
alluding  to,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  Gospel-history ; — with  the  very  birth  itself 
of  Jesus,  in  a  very  humble  station; — with  His 
associating,  by  choice,  with  poor  fishermen  and 
peasants; — with  his  declarations  that  He  came 
to  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor  ;"' — and  with 
the  conduct  of  Flis  Apostles;  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  his  Spirit,  addressed  the  same  Gos- 
pel equally  to  Princes  and  People, — to  Masters 
and  Slaves ;   and  declared  that,   in  respect  of 
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fiospel-privncges,  "  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  Barbariatij  Scythian,  Bond,  or  Free," 
but  that  "  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
creature."  We  know  that  this  levelling  system 
of  the  Gospel  did  not  contain  (what  would, 
probably,  have  been  the  most  popular,)  a  re- 
lease of  subjects  and  of  slaves  from  obedience 
to  their  rulei-s  or  masters ;  or  an  overthrow 
of  any  of  the  distinctions  of  earthly  rank  and 
property.  And  it  is  no  less  plain  that  there 
was  no  exclusion  either  of  the  great  and  rich, 
or  of  the  wise  and  learned,  from  a  share  in  the 
good-tidings.  But  the  revelation  of  God  in  }ils 
Son  being  something  unconnected  either  witli 
liuman  greatness  or  human  philosophy,  it  was 
necessary  strongly  to  mark  this,  by  causing  the 
religion  to  take  its  origin  among  the  lowly  in 
station,  in  learning,  and  in  abilities ;  to  shew 
that,  in  respect  of  this  religion,  the  low  and 
the  high  were  to  be  made  equal  in  God's  sight. 
"  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,"  says  our  t,ord, 
"  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them 
unto  babes."  The  Revelation  wa^ftritt  made  to 
these  ignorant,  simple  men,  to  mark  that   it 
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was  no  part  of  any  human  system  of  philo- 
sophy. The  wise  were  not  shut  out  from  the 
knowledge  thus  revealed,  unless,  by  pride  and 
perversity,  tliey  sliut  out  themselves  \  but, 
"  except  ye  be  converted,"  said  our  Lord, 
"  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  In 
hnmble  docility,  among  other  things,  they  were 
to  imitate  the  example  of  children,*  and  to 
divest  themselves  of  all  confidrnt  trust,  either 
in  their  knowledge,  or  their  pliilosophical  inge- 
nuity, and  "  receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted 
word,  which  was  able  to  save  their  souls."  It 
was  not  because  they  were  not  aihtred,  but 
because  so  many  of  them  were  not  willing,  thus 
humbly  to  receive  the  light  from  heaven, — the 
revealed  knowledge  concerning  things  which 
Revelation  alow  can  teach, — thu  was  the  cause 
why  (as  Paul  remarks)  "not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble,  %vere  called."  The  majority  of  such 
were  like  the  Jewish  KIders,  who  said,  "  This 
People,     which    knoweth    not    the    law,     arc 
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accursed ;"  and  who  "  marvelled  at  tlie  bold- 
ness of  Peter  and  John,  perceiving  them  to 
be  unlearned  men,"  and  disdained  to  receive 
them  as  teachers. 


II.  Hence  it  was  (and  this  is  the  second 
point  I  would  press  on  your  attention) — hence 
it  was,  from  the  humbling  and  levelling  charac- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  that,  at  the  beginning,  the 
greater  part  both  of  the  Jews,  and  also  of  the 
Gentiles  (or  Greeks,  as  they  arc  all  often  called) 
rejected  it.  "  The  Jews/*  says  Paul,  "  require 
a  sign,  and  the  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom ;  but 
we  preach  Christ  crucified;  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  fooHslmess; 
but  to  us  who  are  called,  the  power  of  Gcid, 
and  the  wisdom  of  God." 

The  "Sign"  which  the  Jews  (from  their  inter- 
pretation of  Daniel)  were  led  to  require,  was 
that  of  the  Son  of  Man  "  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,"  with  great  glory,  to  overwhelm 
(as  they  expected)  the  enemies  of  their  nation, 
and  to  set  up  a  splendid  and  powerful  worldly 
empire.  To  be  told  that  they  should  find  Him, 
their  long-promised  anointed  Deliverer,  iu  the 
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person  of  a  babe  lying  in  the  manger,  the 
reputed  son  of  poor  parents, — first  visited  by 
humble  shepherds,  —  associating  with  men  of 
low  station, — proclaiming  a  "  Kingdom  not  of 
this  world,"  and,  above  all,  dying  the  most 
ignoviittwus  death, — all  this  was,  to  such  men, 
a  "  stumbling-block,"  or  "  offense;"  (.  e.  some- 
thing shocking  and  revolting  to  all  their  habits 
of  thought,  and  expectations  ;  which  were  fixed 
on  triumph  over  their  oppressors, — dominion, 
and  temporal  greatness. 

The  "  wisdom"  (or  rather  philosophy,  as  the 
original  tro^ia  more  properly  might  be  rendered 
in  modem  English)  which  the  Greeks  sought 
after,  was,  something  that  should  be  regularly 
supported  by  arguments  from  ifu;  uature  of  things, 
and  made  demonstrably  plain  to  human  reason. 
It  was  not  at  the  hnmiUation  of  Jestu,  in  his 
life  and  in  his  death,  that  t/ieff,  like  the  Jews, 
took  offence ;  but  at  the  vei*y  notion  of  a 
Christ; — of  any  anointed  Deliveri;r,  sent  from 
heaven,  to  enlighten  and  judge  the  world.  To 
them,  the  expectatiotis  of  the  Jews  were  as 
much  "foolishness,"  as  the  preaching  of  the 
Christians. 
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To  the  Greeks,  accordingly,  at  Athens,  Paul 
announced  that  God  had  "  appointed  a  day  in 
which  He  would  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness, by  that  Man  wliotn  He  hud  ijent:"  to  the 
Jews,  his  announcement  was^  "  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ." 

To  the  Jews,  accordingly,  the  Gospel  would 
Dot  have  been  a  stumbling-block  (offense,  or 
scandal.)  had  Jesus  taken  on  Himself  a  glorious 
temporal  kingdom,  even  at  the  close  of  His 
humiliation  and  suffering.  They  were  prol>al)ly 
sincere  in  saying,  "  If  thou  be  the  Christ,  come 
down  from  the  Cross,  and  we  will  believe."  He 
would  have  taken  away  the  offense,  and  satis* 
fied  tlicir  ambition,  had  he  erected  a  great 
worldly  empire,  of  which  Jerusalem  should  have 
been  the  centre;  giving  them  dominion  over  all 
other  nations.  This  is  the  expectation  of  the  un- 
believing Jews  at  this  day ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
some  Cliristians  so  far  confirm  that  expectation, 
as  to  teach  that  Jesus  Himself  will  come  and 
establish  at  Jerusalem  just  such  a  kingdom,  and 
reign  in  temi>oral  splendour  a  thousand  years.* 

•  See   "  Scripture  KevcUtionx  of  a  Foturc  State  ;  Millrn- 
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Or  had  He,  even  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  e^- 
where, —  suppose  at  Rouie,  then  the  capital 
of  the  civilized  world,  founded,  and  transmitted 
to  Ins  successors,  a  temporal  empire,  possessing 
supreme  control  over  all  others,  tlie  natural 
ambition  of  most  men, — probably  even  of  tho 
Jews  themselves, — would  have  been  satisfied, 
and  the  stumbling-block  of  the  Gospel  removed. 

On  the  other  liand,  had  Jesus  and  his 
Apostles  introduced  a  philosophical  theology, — 
a  system  of  tenets  respecting  the  nature,  and 
attributes,  and  works,  of  the  Supreme  Ueing, 
supported  by  metaphysical  proofs,  the  "  foolish- 
ness" which  the  Greek  philosophers  complained 
of  would  have  been  removed.  Even  those  who 
did  not  absent  to  what  was  taught,  would  at 
least,  probably,  have  given  it  a  respectful 
attention. 

The  philosophers  of  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean 
sects,  which  you  read  of  in  the  Acts,  besides 
many  others,  were  accustomed  to  maintain 
disputations  (generally  friendly)  with  each 
other;  but  did  not  usually  deride  each  other, 
as  they  did  the  Christians,  or  cast  the  reproach 
of  "  foolishness." 
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Accordingly,  they  seem  to  have  listened  pa- 
tiently to  Paul  as  long  as  he  kept  (if  I  may 
so  speak)  ou  philosophical  ground  ;  proving  to 
them,  by  reason,  the  absurdity  of  image-worship, 
and  discoursing  of  the  nature  of  tlie  Duity,  as  far 
as  it  is  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature.  It  is 
only  when  he  begins  to  enter  on  the  province 
of  Revelation,  and  to  speak  cf  things  which  can 
only  be  made  known  by  God's  express  declara- 
tion, verified  by  the  display  of  miracles,— in 
short,  when  he  comes  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Gospel  itself,  it  is  then  tliat  they  immediately 
interrupt  him  by  derisiou. 


III.  Afterwards,  in  proportion  as  Christianity 
prevailed,  the  same  qualities  of  human  nature 
("  the  natural  man,"  as  the  Apostle  Paul  calls 
it,)  which  had  led  so  many  to  reject  the  Re- 
ligion, led  many  of  its  professors  to  correspond' 
tug  corruptions  of  it.  And  this  is  the  third  point 
to  which  I  wlbh  to  call  your  attention.  The 
same  kinds  of  error,  which  at  first  were  against 
the  Christian  religion,  found  their  way  more 
and  more  into  it. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  same  spirit  of  worldly 
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ambition  which  had  mndc  the  Gospel  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  JewSj  l>egun  to  infect  Christ  s 
kingdom.  That  which  so  many  at  first  op]>osed, 
because  it  was  not  a  kingdom  of  this  world, 
others  afteiwards  endeavoured  to  make  a  king- 
dom of  this  world.  Constantine  (who  was 
never  baptized  till  on  his  death-bed)  seems  to 
have  favoured  Christianity  chieHy  from  political 
views ;  and  (as  well  as  many  of  t)ie  other 
emperors),  to  have  aimed  at  making  it  an  engine 
of  worldly  dominion. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  that  search  after 
philosophy,  which  had,  at  first,  led  most  of  the 
Greek  sages  to  deride  the  tiospel  as  "  foolish- 
ness," led  many  of  those  who  embraced  it  (even 
so  early  as  the  times  of  the  Apostles)  to  intro- 
duce their  philosophical  speculations  into  the 
religion ;  and  instead  of  humbly  going  *'  to  see 
this  thing  which  the  Lord  had  made  known  to 
men,"  to  interweave  with  the  Gospel  revelation 
their  own  metaphysical  speculations,  with  a 
view  to  define,  explain,  demonstrate,  and  en- 
lai^e,  on  rational  principles,  the  truths  of 
Christianity ; — in  short,  to  establish  a  philoso- 
phical theory  of  their  religion.     And  so  early  (as 
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I  hdvc  said)  did  tliis  disposition  show  itself,  that 
we  iind  frequent  allusions  to  it,  and  cautions 
against  it,  even  in  the  sacred  writers.  Paul 
found  it  necessary  to  warn  the  Colossians, 
"  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you,  through  phi- 
losophy and  vain  deceit;  after  the  tradition  of 
men — after  the  rudiments  of  the  world ;  and 
not  after  Christ."  And  other  allusions  of  the 
same  kind  are  frequent  in  his  Epistles. 

John  also,  in  tiie  opening  of  his  Gospel,  is 
alluding  in  every  sentence,  to  some  of  the 
prevailing  theories  of  his  day,  with  which,  in 
his  part  of  the  Christian  world,  the  religion  had 
been  corrupted.  And,  accordingly,  this  portion 
of  his  work  can  be  but  very  dimly  and  imperfectly 
understood  without  some  acquaintance  with 
those  wild,  and  fanciful,  and  irreverent  theories. 
For  instance,  the  terms  he  there  introduces, 
"  Life,"  "  Light,"  "  Only-begotten,"  "  Trutli," 
"  Word," — were  all  introduced  into  the  theories 
of  some  of  these  speculators,  as  proper  names,  to 
denote  certain  distinct  Beings  (i^ons  as  they 
called  them),  who  were  successive  emanations 
from  the  Supreme  Being  Himself  (to  whom 
they  gave  the  title  of  "  the  Fulness " )  and  one 
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of  whom  they  supposed  to  have  been  incarnate, 
and  united  with  the  liuman  nature  in  the  per- 
son of  John  the  Baptist,  and  another,  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  with  very  many  more  extravagancies 
of  the  same  kind  which  are  recorded  in  some 
of  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  wliicli  1  will 
not  weary  and  disgust  you  by  enumerating. 

But  these  obsolete  absurdities,  though  utterly 
undeserving  of  attention  in  themselves,  are  yet' 
not  to  be  disregarded  by  a  theological  student, 
for  three  reasons  : — First,  Because,  as  I  have 
said,  several  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  in  other  very  ancient  Christian  writings, 
have  sucli  a  reference  to  these  that  they  cannot 
be  understood  without  that  reference ;  as,  for 
instance,  (besides  the  part  of  John's  Gospel 
just  cited,)  Paul's  expressions,  "  it  hath  pleased 
the  Father  that  in  Him  (Jesus)  should  all 
Fulness  dwell,"  and  "  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the 
FuheM  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  and  many 
other  passages  also,  in  various  Epistles,  contain 
allusions  to  parts  of  these  theories.  And  again, 
the  statement  in  one  of  the  earliest  uninspired 
compositions, — that  called  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
that  God  is  tiie  "  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,"- 
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refers,  undoubtedly,  to  one  of  these  ancient 
systems,  which  attributed  the  Creation,  not  to 
the  Supreme  God,  but  to  one  of  those  subor- 
dinate Beings  alluded  to. 

Secondly,  It  is  important,  and  instructive,  to 
observe  how  very  early  and  actively  the  taint  of 
these  daring  speculations  was  introduced  into 
Christianity;  which  they  have  continued,  in 
various  shapes,  to  corrupt,  more  or  less,  down 
to  the  present  time.     And, 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  remark  the  manner  in  which  each  form 
of  this  "  philosophy  and  vain  deceit "  is  op- 
posed by  the  sacred  writers.  They  do  not 
encounter  it  by  abstruse  metaphysical  argu- 
ments of  their  own,  or  oppose  one  theoretical 
explanation  by  another.  All  their  reasonings 
are  reserved  for  the  practical  applications 
of  Christian  truths  to  our  own  hearts  and 
lives;  but,  as  for  the  nature  of  God  as  He 
is  in  Himself,*  and  the  reasons  of  his  several 
proceedings,  the  Apostles  simply  deny  and 
condemn  all  the  speculative  opinions  on  such 

•  See  Essay  iv.  First  Series. 
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matters^ — state  the  facts  relative  to  the  siibjccti 
as  imparted  to  tliemselves  superimturally, — and 
appeal  to  the  miracles  by  which  this  revelation 
had  been  supported.  John,  in  particular,  very 
seldom  enters  much  into  argument  on  any 
subject;  and,  in  the  opening  of  his  Gospel, 
you  may  observe  that  he  entirely  abstains 
from  it, — that  he  meets  the  speculations  he  was 
opposing  by  certain  plain  assertions  and  de- 
nials; for  the  truth  of  which  he  appeals  merely 
to  the  transactions  lie  had  himself  seen,  and 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  which  he  had  heard; 
and  the  narration  of  these  occupies  all  the  rati 
of  his  Gospel. 

Suppose  a  plain  man  to  have  been  listening 
to  a  great  deal  of  ingenious  speculative  con- 
jecture, as  to  what  must  be»  or  are  likely  to 
be,  the  climate,  condition,  and  productions  of 
a  certain  distant  country  ;  and  to  reply,  I  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  can  bear  witness,  that 
none  of  these  things  are  as  you  say;  for  I  am 
intimate  with  a  person  whom  you  know  to 
be  of  unquestioned  knowledge  and  credibility, 
who  is  a  nat'tve  of  that  country ;  I  have  con- 
versed  much  with    him    on    the  subject,    and 
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he  lias  sliewn  me  the  productions  of  the 
country  :  I  will  tell  you  what  he  has  said  to 
me,  and  what  he  has  shewn  me ;  which  will 
prove  to  you  that  your  speculations  are  wholly 
unfounded. 

Now  Just  such  is  the  character  of  John's 
Gospel.* 

•  The  vritings  of  Jo*hn, — both  IiIb  Epmtlen  nntl  TiIb  GospeT, 
seem  to  bare  been  especially  directed  ogaJnit  those  ancient 
comtptere  of  Chiistianity,  the  Gnostics  ;  which  name,  com- 
prising several  sects,  nr  mibdi visions  of  a  scct^  was  appticd  to 
theni,^originalIy.  it  is  probahtc,  by  themselves, — from  their 
pretensions  to  superior  knowledge  (yrwirtt)  above  other 
CKriatiaiiE.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  both  taught  and 
practised  the  vilest  Antinoniian  doctrines.  This  censure  does 
oot  probfiWy  apply  to  all  of  them-  But  their  spiritual  prido 
and  contempt  of  othera,  and  the  sclf-iuOicient  arrogance  with 
wbicli  they  gave  explanations  of  divine  mysteries,  And 
assumed  ihnt  these,  their  explanations,  contained  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel, — this  asHumption,  frnm  which  their 
name  was  derived,  neeniit  to  have  been  common  to  tliem  all. 

And  may  wc  not  find  traces  of  a  similnr  character  in  the 
present  Any,  among  some  whn  nvight  not  innptly  bu  styled 
"  modem  Gnostic*," — persons  who  use  the  phrases  "  knonintf 
Christ  " — "  knoxing  the  Gospel," — in  a  peculiar  technical 
sense  of  their  own,  denoting  the  tuloptjon  of  their  own  pecu- 
lisr  views,  and  of  the  phraseology  of  their  party  ?  Any  of 
their  party,  though  be,  perhaps,  is  nnacqunint«d  with  the 
original  language  of  the  New  Testament, — though  he  may 
not  be  more  eminent  than  many  othera,  in  point  of  Chnainn 
morality, — and  may    be    utterly    wanting  in  the  meekneas. 
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The  restless  spirit  of  philosophizing,  however, 
was  not  easy  to  be  subdued,  or  to  be  confined 
within  its  proper  channel.  I  say,  "  its  proper 
channel/  because  Christianity  is  not  at  all 
opposed  to  philosophical  speculation  ;  it  does 
not  condemn  systems  of  astronomy  or  chemis- 
try,— physiological  or  grammatical  theories, — 
or  moral  and  political  philosophy, — or,  in  short, 
researches  into  any  subject  placed  within  the 
reach  of  our  faculties ;  but  only  speculations 
on  matters  beyond  our  faculties ;  of  which  we 
can  know  nothing  but  by  revelation ;  which 
revelation  God  has  thought  fit  to  bestow,  not 
on  retired  philosophers  alone,  absorbed  in  deep 
speculations,  but  equally  on  all  who  have  such 
powers  of  understanding,  and  opportunities  of 
gaining  instruction,  as  may  fall  to  tlie  lot  of 
ordinary  men,  occupied  in  the  active  business 
of  life. 


charity,  ami  bumility  of  thn  Cluistuin-clitnicter,  is  at  once 
pronoonced  by  his  party  to  "  know  the  Gospel,"  in  coatra- 
di«tinctioB  to  aaotbrr,  of  perhaps  gr«atei  knowledge  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  with  lor  more  of  a  Christian  spirit  as  delineated 
in  Scripture;  but  wlio  is,  perhaps,  li&rdly  allowed  to  be  a 
Christian  at  all,  by  a  porly  of  uncharitabii:  and  arrogarU 
pretenders. 
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But  even  iltiring  the  time  of  t!ic  Apostles, 
and  still  more,  after  their  departure,  many 
philosophers,  on  embracing  Christianity,  trans- 
gressed their  proper  limits,  and  sought  to 
exercise  their  ingenuity  on  that  subject, — one 
of  so  much  interest  and  importance, — in  order 
to  maintain  their  superiority  over  the  vulgar, 
even  in  the  knowledge  of  divine  mysteries. 
They  acknowledged,  for  the  most  part,  tltat  the 
Christian  revelation  had  made  known  things 
pertaining  to  God  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  known :  but  these  things  they  seem 
to  have  regarded  as  fresh  materials  for  human 
reason  to  work  upon ;  and  when  the  illumina- 
tion from  heaven, — the  rays  of  revelation, — 
failed  to  shed  full  light  on  the  Gospel  dispen- 
sation, they  brought  to  the  dial-plate  the  lamp 
of  human  philosophy. 

Accordingly,  we  find,  in  very  early  times, 
curious  questions  raised  concerning  the  incar- 
nation, and  tlie  nature  and  person  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  One  system,  so  ancient  els  to  be  alluded 
to  by  John  in  his  lOpistle,  represented  Jesus 
Christ  as  not  really  "  come  in  the  flesh,"  but, 
as  n  man   in  appearance  only.     Other  systems 
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made  Jesus  to  have  been  born  a  mere  human 
Be'mg,  on  whom,  at  his  baptism,  a  certain 
Emanation  (which  they  called  Christ)  from 
the  divine  Fulness,  descended  and  dwelt  in 
Him.  And  endless  were  the  questions  raised, 
and  the  different  hypotheses  set  up,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  divine  nature  was  united 
with  the  human  in  Jesus  Christ; — whether  He 
was  properly  to  be  called  one  jwrson  or  two  ; — 
whether  the  Virgin  Mary  were  properly  to  be 
styled  the  Mother  of  God; — whether  Christ 
should  be  regarded  as  of  one  substance,  or  of 
ijJee  substance,  with  the  Father; — whether  the 
Deity  stiffered  at  the  crucifixion  ; — in  what  way 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  accepted  as  a  satis- 
faction for  sin ; — why  this  sacrifice  was  neces- 
sary ;  —  besides  (in  later  times)  an  infinite 
number  of  equally  subtle  speculations  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Trinity, — the  divine  decrees^ — 
and,  in  short,  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  in- 
trinsic nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
explanation  of  all  his  designs  and  proceedings. 
And  yet  the  motions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  were  not  discovered 
till  many  ages  after.    The   cause  of  the  vital 
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warmth  in  aniranls,  philosophers  arc  not  even 
yet  agreed  on;  nor  is  it  decided  whether. light, 
heat,  and  electricity,  are  substances,  or  qualities 
of  bodies.  But  as  to  the  substance  of  the  >Sa- 
preme  Being,  and  of  the  human  soul,  many  men 
were  (and  are  still)  confident  in  their  opinion, 
and  dogmatical  in  maintaining  them;  the  more, 
inasmuch  as  in  these  subjects  they  could  not  be 
refuted  by  an  appeal  to  experiment. 

All  these  various  systems  of  philosophical 
theology  were  discussed  in  language  contain- 
ing technical  terms  more  numerous  than  those 
of  almost  any  science ;  some  of  them  taken 
from  the  sacred  writers  (I  may  say,  in  every 
sense  of  the  phrase,  "  taken  from  them  ;'*  since 
hardly  any  theologian  confined  himself  to  iheir 
use  of  the  terms)  and  others  not  found  in 
Scripture,  but  framed  for  each  occasion.  These 
were  introduced  professedly  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  heresies  as  they  arose.  That 
they  did  not  eifect  this  object,  we  know  by 
experience;  which,  indeed,  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  heresies  were  by  this  means 
rather  multiplied.  I  am  inchned  to  think, 
that   if  all   Christians   had   always  studied  the 
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Scriptures  carefully  and  honestly,  and  relied  on 
these,  more  than  on  their  own  philosophical 
systems  of  divinity,  the  Incarnation,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  Trinity,  would  never  have  been 
doubted,  nor  ever  named.  And  this,  at  least, 
is  certain,  that  as  scientific  theories  and  tech- 
nical phrascologj'  gained  ground,  party-anirao- 
sity  raged  the  more  violently.  The  advocates 
of  the  several  systems  did  not.  like  the  ancient 
heathen  philosophers,  carry  on  a  calm  and 
friendly  dispute,  but  (to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Christian  name)  reviled,  and  (when  opportunity 
offered)  persecuted  each  other,  with  the  utmost 
bitterness.  For  each  of  them  having  not  only 
placed  the  essence  of  Christianity  in  faith,  but 
the  essence  of  faith  in  the  adoption  of  his  own 
hypothesis,  and  strict  adherence  to  his  own  use 
of  the  technical  terras  of  his  theology,  was  led, 
hence,  to  condemn  all  departures  from  his 
system,  as  involving  both  blasphemy  against 
God,  and  danger  to  the  souls  of  men.  And 
they  employed,  accordingly,  that  >*iolcnce  in  the 
cause  of  what  they  belieivd  to  be  divine  truth, 
which  Jesus  Himself  and  his  Apostles  expressly 
forbade  in  the  cause  of  what  i/tei/  knew  to  be 
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divine  truth.  "  The  servant  of  the  Lord,"  says 
Paul,  "  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all 
men,  in  meekness  instructing  them  thai  oppose 
themselves,  if  God,  perad venture,  will  give  them 
repentance,  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth." 
But  tliose  who  lose  sight  of  the  real  character 
and  design  of  the  Christian  revelation,  generally 
lose  also  the  mild,  patient,  and  forbearing  spirit 
of  the  Gospel. 


IV.  There  is  no  one  of  the  numberless 
systems  I  have  alluded  to  that  has  not  been 
opposed,  and  strongly  condemned,  by  the  advo- 
cates of  some  different  one :  but  they  have  not 
usually  been  condemned  on,  what  appears  to 
me  to  be,  the  right  ground.  And  what  this  is, 
is  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  points  to  which  I 
wish  to  invite  your  attention. 

The  proper  objection  to  the  various  philoso- 
phical systems  of  religion, — the  different  hypo- 
theses or  theories  that  have  been  introduced  to 
explain  the  Christian  dispensation, — is,  not  tlie 
difficulties  that  have  been  urged  (often  with  good 
reason)  against  each  separately;  but  the  fault 
that  belongs  to  aU  of  thciii,  equally.     It  is  not 
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that  the  Arian  theory  of  the  incarnation,  for  in- 
stance, is  wrong  for  this  reason,  and  the  Nesto- 
rian  for  Ihat,  and  the  Eutychian  for  anoUter,  and 
80  on :  but  they  are  all  wrong  alike,  because 
tliey  are  theories^  relative  to  matters  on  which  it 
is  vain,  and  absurd,  and  irreverent,  to  attempt 
forming  any  philosophical  theories  whatever. 

And  the  same,  I  think,  may  be  said  of  the 
various  schemes  (devised  either  by  those  divines 
called  the  Schoolmen,  or  by  others)  on  which  it 
has  been  attempted,  from  time  to  time,  to 
explain  other  religious  mysteries  also  in  the 
divine  nature  and  dispensations.  I  would  ob- 
ject, for  instance,  to  the  Pelagian  theory,  aud  to 
the  Calvinistic  theory,  and  the  Arminian  theory, 
and  others,  not  for  reasons  jK'culiar  to  each  one, 
but  for  such  as  apply,  in  common,  to  ail.* 

Philosophical  Divines  are  continually  prone 
to  forget  that  the  subjects  on  which  they  s[>e- 
culatc,  are,  confessedly,  and  by  their  awn 
account,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
faculties.  This  is  no  reason,  indeed,  against 
our  l}eUeving   any    thing   clearly   revealed    in 


*  Sea  "  Logic,"  Appendix,  Ail.  "  Peruin." 
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Scripture;  but  it  M  a  reason  against  going 
beyond  Scripture  with  meta]>hysical  specula- 
tions of  our  own.  One  out  of  the  many  evils 
resulting  from  this^  is,  that  they  tims  lay  open 
Christianity  to  infidel  objections,  such  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  safe  from.  It  is  too 
late,  when  objections  are  alleged  from  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  some  theory,  to  reply,  that 
the  whole  subject  is  mysterious  and  above  rea- 
son, and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  to 
our  imperfect  faculties.  The  objector  may 
answer,  "  Then  you  should  have  left  it  in  the 
original  mysterious  indistinctness  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Your  own  explanations  of  the  doctrines 
of  your  Scriptures  you  must  not  be  suffered  to 
make  use  of  as  far  as  they  are  admitted,  and 
then,  when  they  are  opposed,  to  shelter  them 
from  attack,  as  sacred  mysteries.  If  you  enter 
on  the  field  of  philosophical  argument,  you  can- 
not be  allowed  allonvards  to  shrink  back  from 
fair  discussion  on  philosophical  principles." 

It  is  wiser  and  safer,  as  well  as  more  pious 
and  humble,  and  mure  agreeable  to  Christian 
truth,  to  confess,  that,  of  the  mysteries  which 
have  been   so  boldly  discussed  by  many  who 
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acknowledge  them  to  be  unfathomablet  we  know 
nothing  beyond  the  faint  and  indistinct  reve- 
lations of  Scripture :  and  that  if  it  bad  been 
possible,  and  proper,  and  designed,  that  we 
should  know  more  of  such  matters,  more  would 
have  been  there  revealed. 

And  we  should  rather  point  out  to  objectors 
that  what  is  revealed,  is  practical^  and  not 
speculative ;  —  that  what  the  Scriptures  arc 
concerned  with  is,  not  the  philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind  in  itself,  nor  yet  the  philosophy 
of  the  Divine  Nature  in  itself,  but  (that  which 
is  properly  Religion)  the  relation  and  connexion 
of  the  two  Beings; — what  God  is  to  us, — what 
He  has  done  and  will  do  for  us,— and  what  me 
are  to  be  and  to  do,  in  regard  to  Him.* 


*  "  All  rel^^ouB  inquiry,  Btricll;  fpeakiag,  ts  directed  to  the 
OAturu  of  God  a»  canaecled  with  man,  or  again  to  the  nature 
and  cooditjon  of  m>n  tu  connected  with  Ood.  Metaphytical 
diacuMioiil  on  the  divine  nature,  similar  to  those  in  which  an 
Attempt  ii  made  to  analyze  or  arrange  the  prindplen  of  the 
human  mind,  are  Bometimes  indeed  coafounded  with  rvlifj^ous 
views,  but  are  reaUy  compatible  with  the  moat  complete  de- 
nial of  all  religion.  Udigious  ublii^atiun  omca  nut  from  the 
absolute  nature  of  God,  but  from  its  relauon  to  us.  Acconl- 
iogly  Gpicuriu  and  his  followers  were  content  to  iidmit  th« 
existence  of  a  Divine  Being,  as  a  philosophical  (ruth,  provided 
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The  difl'erencc  between  Heiigiotis  knowledge, 
proi>erly  so  called,  and  what  may  be  more  pro- 
perly styled  theological  Philosophy^  may  be  thus 
illustrated.     DifTerent  theories,  we  know,  have 
prevailed  at  different  times,  to  account  for  the 
motions  of  the  planets, — the  moon,  and  other 
heavenly  bodies, — the  tides,  and  various  other 
subjects  pertaining  to  natural  philosophy.    Seve- 
ral  of  these  theories,    which    supplanted   one 
another,    have    now     become     obsolete ;    and 
modem   discoveries  have  established,  on  good 
grounds,  explanations  of  most  of  these  points. 
But  the  great  ma&s  of  viankind  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  these  explanations.    There 
are,  however,   many  points  of   daily  practical 
use,  which  they  can  understand,  and  which  it  is 
needful  for  them  to  be  informed  upon.     Accord- 
ingly,  tliere  are  printed    tables,    shewing    the 
times  of  the   sun'a  rising   and  setting  at  each 
|>eriod  of  the    year, — the    appearances   of  the 

it  wu  granted  that  He  had  no  connexion  with  the  world. 

Now  much  of  the  speeulotinn  of  the  philoaoplicrs  wob  directed 
to  tfiiti  object,  that  is,  to  the  absolute  nature  of  God.  It  wus 
indeed  the  chief,  heciuse  it  seemed  the  tnorcscicTStific  iitfjuiry, 
and  the  other  was  ouly  incidenlal." — Hinda't  History,  vol.  i. 
pp.  31,  32. 
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moon, — the  times  of  eclipses, — the  variations 
of  the  tides  in  different  places,  and  the  like. 
And  all  these  are  sufficiently  iiiteltigible,  with- 
out any  study  of  astronomy,  even  to  such  plain 
unlearned  men  as  the  shepherds  who  visited 
Jesus  at  Bethlehem.  The  practical  knowledge 
thus  conveyed  involves  no  astronomical  theory, 
but  may  be  equally  reconciled  with  the  Ptole- 
maic or  the  Copemican  systems  of  the  universe. 
It  is  not  the  less  possible,  nor  the  less  useful, 
for  any  one  to  know  the  times  when  the  sun 
gives  light  to  this  earth,  even  though  he  should 
not  know  whether  it  is  tlie  sun  that  moves,  or 
the  earth. 

Now  it  is  just  such  practical  knowledge  as 
this  that  the  Scriptures  give  us  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  They  afford  practical  directions, 
but  no  theory.  But  there  is  this  important  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases.  The  human 
faculties  could,  and  at  length  did  (though  it  is  be- 
yond the  great  mass  of  mankind)  discover  tlie 
true  theory  of  the  appearances  and  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  In  mattei'S  pertaining  to 
divine  revelation,  on  the  contrarj',  though  there 
nnist  actually  be  a  true  theory  (since  there  must 
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be  reasons^  and  those  known  to  God  Himself, 
even  if  hidden  from  every  creature,  why  He  pro- 
ceeded Ui  thi3  way  rather  than  in  that)  this 
theory  never  can  be  knomn  to  us ;  because  the 
whole  subject  is  so  far  above  the  human  powers, 
that  we  must  have  remained,  but  for  Revehitlon, 
in  the  darkest  ignorance  concerning  it.  Many 
curious  and  valuable  truths  has  the  world  dis- 
covered by  philosophy  (or,  as  our  translators 
express  it,  "  wisdom")  ;  but,  "  the  world"  (says 
Paul)  "  by  wisdom  knew  not  6W.*"  of  which 
assertion  the  writings  of  the  ancient  heathen 
I)liiIosophers,  now  extant,  afford  sufficient 
proofs. 

2.  And,  I  would  further  remark,  that  if  it 
had  been  possible,  and  allowable,  for  us  to 
follow  up,  by  metaphysical  researches,  the  view 
o[>ened  to  us  by  Kevelation^  and  thus  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge  of  God's  dealings  with  man,  Paul 
(as  well  as  the  otlier  Apostles)  would  not  have 
censured,  but  favoured  such  researches,  and 
would  have  set  us  the  example  of  so  specu- 
lating. And  if  he  had  done  this,  even  in  those 
discourses  of  his  which  are  not  recorded  in 
writing,  wc  may  be  sure  (as  1  have  said)^  that 
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tiis  Gospel  would  not  have  been  considered  as 
"  foolishness "  by  the  Greeks,  even  those  of 
them  who  did  not  fully  agree  with  him.  This, 
therefore,  supplies  a  useful  practical  rule  in 
judging  of  any  thing  you  may  read  or  hear  : 
whenever  you  meet  with  such  a  representation 
of  Christianity,  as  would  not  have  been  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  Jews,  or  such  as  would  not 
have  been  foolisfnwss  to  the  Greeks,  you  may  at 
once  conclude  that  this  cannot  he  tl^  Gospel 
which  Paul  preached.  For  he  would  not  have 
been  opposed,  as  he  was,  had  his  doctrine 
lavoured  either  men's  pride  and  worldly 
ambition,  or  their  spirit  of  presumptuous  spe- 
culation. 

3.  Lastly,  I  would  remark,  as  another  reason 
for  condemning  such  presumptuous  explana- 
tions, and  metaphysical  theories  of  Christianity 
as  1  have  alluded  to, — all  of  them  equally, — tliat, 
if  such  speculations  be  allowed,  it  is  evident 
Christianity  must  be,  not  one,  but  two  reli- 
gions ;• — that  for  the  few  profound  theologians, 
and  that  for  ordinary  nieu ;  such  as  the  humble 


*  See  "  Romish  ErrDts,"  cliap.  ii.  on  "  Vk;u-iaus  Rcligiun." 
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shepherds  to  whom  the  holy  Angels  announced 
the  birth  of  Jesus, — the  fishermen  and  piibhcans 
who  associated  with  llira, — and  "  the  common 
people  who  (we  read)  heard  Him  gladly."  Now 
there  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  tiian  its  oneness ;  —  one 
Lord, — one  faith, — one  hope, — in  short,  one 
and  the  same  religion  proposed  to  all  who 
will  heartily  receive  it. 


But  is  there  then,  it  may  be  objected,  no 
sucli  thing  as  theological  learning  to  be  culti- 
vated ?  Are  not  the  educated  classes  generally, 
and  tlie  clergy  in  particular,  to  be  the  instmctors 
of  the  more  ignorant?  And  if  so,  must  they 
not  be  required  to  know  more  than  they  ? 

You  may  answer,  certainly;  and  the  very 
word  "  instmctors"  itself  shows  that  this  is  no 
objection  to  what  has  been  said,  but  a  confirma- 
tion of  it.  Look  at  any  such  metaphysical 
theories  of  our  Religion  as  I  have  been  alluding 
to :  their  advocates  would  not,  indeed,  admit 
that  they  do  not  themselves  understand  their 
own  curious  speculations ;  but  it  is  plain,  at 
least,  that  the  great  mass  of  maidhid  never  could 
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be  brought  to  comprehend  them.  So  that  these 
rcsearclies  into  the  hidden  things  of  God,  even  if 
they  were  not  in  themselves  unprofitable  and 
presumptuous,  could  never  qualify  us  to  be 
instrucfors  of  tlie  Peopk. 

Imagine,  for  a  moment,  such  persons  as  the 
shepherds  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  multitudes  of 
men  and  women, — Jews  and  Gentiles, — Free- 
men and  Slaves, — whom  the  Apostles  con- 
verted,— listening  to  the  subtle  defmitions  of 
the  Schoolmen,— to  such  abstruse  theories  re- 
specting the  nature  of  Christ, — the  reasons  of 
God's  proceedings, — and  the  divine  foreknow- 
ledge and  decrees,  as  I  have  alluded  to,  and 
then  consider  whether  these  plain  people  could 
have  even  been  expected  by  any  one  to  be  the 
wiser  for  what  they  heard. 

But  is  learning  therefore  useless  ?  My 
Christian  friends,  it  would  take  more  than  a 
whole  life  of  the  ablest  and  most  assiduous 
student,  Hotr,  to  place  liim  even  on  a  levels  in 
many  points,  with  such  plain  men  as  those  I 
have  been  speaking  of,  who  were  the  hearer*  of 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles.  Let  any  man  have 
acquired  something  approaching  to  that  know- 
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ledge  of  the  languages  in  which  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles  spoke  and   wrote,   which    their 
hearers  had  had  from  the  cradle, — let  him  have 
gained  by  diligent  study,  a  knowledge  of  those 
countries,  customs,  nations,  events,  and  other 
circumstances,  with  which  they  had  been  fami- 
liar from   childhood, — and  let   him   thus   have 
enabled  himself,  by  a  diligent  comparison  of  the 
several  parts  of  Scripture  with  each  otlier,  to 
understand  the  true  meaning  of  passages  which 
were  simple  and  obvious  to    men  of    (yrdinftry 
capacity  eighteen  ceninries  ago,  and  he  will  be 
far  more  learned    than    it  is   possible   for  the 
generality  of  mankind  to  be  now.     He  will  also 
be  a  more  learned   theologian,  in  the   proper 
sense,    than    any   metaphysical   speculator   on 
things  divine  ;  and  what  is  more,  such  learning, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  acquired,  is  profitable  to 
him,  not  only   as  a  Christian,  but  also  as  a 
Christian  insfrttcior.     It  will  help  him,  not  in- 
deed to  explain  those   things  concerning  God 
which    the    Scriptures    omit,    but    what    they 
contain  ;  to  lay  before  himself  and  his  hearers, 
not  what  God  has  thought  fit  to  keep  secret, 
but  what  He  has  revealed. 
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Yet  such  studies  as  tlicse  will  not  give  him 
an    atlvantiigo   over  those    early   Christians   of 
plain  common  sense   and  moderate  education, 
who  had  read  and  heard  little  on  the  subject, 
except  the   writings   and   discourses   of    those 
Apostles    and  Evangelists    whose   works    have 
come  down  to  us.     And  what   was,  to  these 
early    Christians,    the   natural    and    unstrained 
sense  of  those  writings,  is  what  xce  should  seek 
to  understand  and  to  believe,  if  we  would  have 
our  fait/i  the  same  as  theirs.     If  later  Christians 
liad  been  satisfied  humbly  to  pursue  this  study, 
instead  of  human  theories,   there  would   have 
been  less  of  what  is  reckoned  abstruse  theology, 
but  more  of  pure  Christian  failh.     Had  they  all 
thus  honestly  relied  on  Scripture,  the  mysterious 
doctrines    of   our    Religion    would    have    been 
received  in  Christian  simplicity,  as  Scripture  re- 
veals tlicm,  without  any  farther  definitions  and 
explanations  than  Scripture  itself  supplies ;   and 
this  would  have  been  "  able  to  make  ns  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Be  it  your  study,  now  and  hencefuith,   my 
Christian  friends,  to  "  receive  the  Kingdom  of 
Hravcn   as  a  little   child,"  with   a  pure,   and 
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humble,  and  teachable  mind.  Accompany,  in 
heart  and  spirit,  the  simple  shepherds  in  their 
visit  to  Bethlehem,  to  see,  (not  what  human 
philosophy  has  discovered,  but)  "  what  the 
Lord  hath  made  known  to  us:"  and  when 
you  approach,  in  imagination,  the  mighty  Lord 
of  all  things,  humbled,  and  become  an  infant 
lying  in  the  manger,  let  this  remind  you  (in  the 
expression  of  the  Apostle  Peter)  to  "  desire,  as 
new-bom  babes,  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word, 
that  ye  may  grow  thereby :"  that  so  at  his 
second  coming,  to  judge  the  world,  you  may  be 
found  an  acceptable  people  in  his  sight. 

"  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  in- 
visible, the  only-wise  God,  be  honour  and  glory, 
for  ever  and  ever.    Amen." 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  111. 


It  is  usually  Uken  for  granted  that  the  vinl  nf  the 
Shepherds,  and  that  of  the  Magi,  took  place  about  the  same 
time.  And  this  idea  is  tendered  raatiliiii  to  our  minds  by 
pictures  representing  ihcm  both  together,  in  iho  stable  at 
Btfthlchcm.  And  uncioubieclly  such  a  supposition  ia  favoured 
by  the  beginning  (if  we  look  to  Matthevr'*  Oosjie)  abov«,)  of 
Oie  narrative — "  when  Jesus  was  bom  at  Bethlehem  ;"  espe- 
cially by  the  word  "  u/hen,"  which  does  not  corrctpond  with 
any  word  in  the  original. 

But  when  we  look  to  Luke's  Gospel,  we  find  It  distinctly 
stated  that  when  Joseph  and  Marj-  had  performed  alt  the  rites 
of  the  Law,  they  departed  "  lo  Ihfir  o«m  city,  Nazareth :" 
while  Matthew  as  distinctly  says,  that  on  the  departure  of  the 
ATagi,  Joseph  and  Mnry  being  supcmnturolly  warned,  ^cd 
SHildeidy  into  Egypt,  anil  remained  there  till  the  death  of 
Herod.  And  even  then,  it  seems  to  be  hinted  that  they  were 
designing  to  return  into  Judca,  and  turned  aside  (o  Nazareth 
only  through  fear  of  Arebclaus,  who  reigned  in  Jud^a. 

It  Kcms  impossible  to  rcconeiic  these  two  accounts  unless 
wo  suppose  ivo  distinct  departures  from  Bethlehem ;  the  first, 
recorded  by  Luke,  and  die  second,  by  Matthew :  and  on  tluit 
mppontlon  the  whole  series  of  events  may  be  explained. 

It  seems  very  natural  that  Joseph  and  Mary  should  bar* 
designed  to  take  up  their  residence  at  Bethlehem,  the  city  of 
Darid,  and  tlic  birth-place  of  the  extraordinary  person  who 
was,  emphatieaJly,  the  Son  of  David.  But  with  such  a  design, 
it  would  be  obviously  requisite  that  tbey  should  lirsl  retuni 
hom«  "  to  their  own  city,  Nazareth,"  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
perty there,  and  make  arrangements  for  finally  leaving  it.  In 
that  caae,  they  would  have  hem  likely  to  return  to  Bethlehem 
the  following  year. 
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Divine  ProTidcncc,  however,  having  decreed  llial  He  should 
be  brought  up,  not  there,  but  in  the  despised  city  of  Nazareth, 
the  holy  family  wcrt;  contpelled  to  fly  first  inlo  Kyypt,  and 
tlienec  to  return  into  Galilee. 

And  the  narrative  even  of  Matthew  favours  the  supposition 
that  the  viait  of  t!ie  Magi  occurred  in  the  seconil  year  of  our 
Lord's  age.  For  we  are  told  that  Herod  "  inquired  diligc-ntly" 
of  the  Magi  the  time  of  the  star's  appearing  ;  and  afterwards 
slew  ali  the  children  in  Bethlehem  "  from  twa  years  old  nnd 
nncler,  according  to  the  tme  which  he  had  diliifcntly  inquired," 
(i}K|t(/3u«,  accumtely  ascertJiined)  "  from  LhuWiscrat-n."  Now 
if  he  had  aaccrtained  that  the  object  of  his  apprehensions  was 
only  a/etti  day*  or  a  few  weeks  old,  he  would  have  had  no 
occasion  to  extend  the  slaughter  U*  children  up  to  the  age  of 
ttea  ifenri,  any  more  than  to  all  the  inhabitants.  Suruples 
indeed  of  humanity,  he  had  none  ;  but  it  is  plain  he  was  acting 
not  in  the  wantonness  of  pure  gratuilous  cruelty,  but  ou  some 
precise  inforraattoii  which  led  bim  to  fix  on  a  particular  age. 
And  his  procedure  exactly  tallies  with  the  aupposiUon  that 
Jesus  was  then  iti  hit  tecoatl  year. 

It  is  wortli  while  here  to  notice  another  error  which  painters 
have  fostered,  by  representing  John  the  Baptist  and  Jeaua 
u  Hiring  togeihcr  when  children  :  whereas,  they  were  brought 
up  far  apart ;  the  one  in  Judca,  the  other  in  Galilee  :  JoKn,  in 
the  midst  of  those  who  knew  tlie  extraordinoi)'  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  and  who,  being  thus  prepared  for  his  coming 
before  the  world  as  an  extraordiiutry  persoriiipe,  readily  flocked, 
nith  their  fiends  and  neighbours,  to  hear  him,  tliough  "John 
did  no  mirade ; "  while  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  grew  up  among 
those  who  were  strangers  to  the  cireiimslances  of  his  hirlh ; 
and  accordingly  was  unnoticed  till  Tie  was  first  pninled  uut 
by  John  as  "  the  F^amb  of  God  ;"  nnr)  afterwards,  by  working 
his  first  miracle.  "  manifesled  h'xa  power,  and  his  disdples 
btUettd  (Ml  //tffl." 
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ACTS  XXVI.  22,  23. 

/  conlintte  unto  this  day,  witnessing  both  to  small 
and  great,  saying  none  other  things  than  those 
which  the  Propfieis  and  Moses  did  say  should 
come:  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  thai  He 
should  be  the  jirst  that  should  rise  from  the 
dead,  and  should  shew  light  unto  the  People, 
and  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  making  his  defence  before 
the  Roman  governor,  Festus,  in  which  he  more 
especially  addresses  himself  to  King  Agrippa, 
(as  being  a  Jew.)  who  was  present  at  the  trial, 
gives  a  brief,  and,  of  course,  but  a  brief,  state- 
ment of  the  doctrines  which  he  hod  been  perse- 
cuted for  teaching ;  it  being  impossible  for  him 
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to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  Christian 
faith.  And,  as  this  short  summary  of  his 
preaching,  which  he  delivers  in  a  single  sen- 
tence, must  be  supposed  to  contain,  if  not  the 
most  important  points  of  his  Religion,  at  least 
the  first,  and  foremost,  and  foimdatioii  of  the 
rest,  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  examine  it, 
and  to  observe  what  the  Apostle  considered 
as  the  first  steps  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  fundamental  points,  then,  of  his  preach- 
ing, which  ho  here  lays  down,  are: — The  suf' 
ferifigs  of  Christ, — His  resurrection  from  the 
dead.^His  being  the  Jirst  to  rise  from  the 
dead, — His  giving  light  not  only  to  the  People 
(God's  favoured  people,  Israel),  but  also  to  the 
Gentiles  (the  heathen  nations),  who  had  been 
supposed  excluded  from  all  share  of  God's 
favour, — and,  lastly,  that  all  this  was  agreeable 
to  what  had  been  foretold  concerning  the 
Messiah,  or  Christ,  by  Moses  and  the  other 
prophets ;  "  Saying  none  other  things  than  those 
which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should 
come :  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  should  be 
the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
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should  show  liglit  unto  the  People,  and  to  the 
Gentiles." 

A  great  part  of  the  force  of  the  Apostle's 
expressions  in  this  passage,  and  in  a  multitiuie 
of  others,  is  in  a  great  measure  lost  on  ninny 
readers,  from  their  habit  of  considering  the 
word  *'  Christ*"  as  the  proper  name,  instead  of 
the  title,  of  Jesus.  Now,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
to  know,  but  also  constantly  to  recollect  and 
keep  in  view,  that  the  term  Messiah,  or  Christ, 
which  signifies  anointed,  was,  and  still  is,  em- 
ployed, and  understood,  by  the  Jews,  to  denote 
the  mighty  King  and  Prophet  whom  they  ex- 
pected, and  still  expect.  God  to  raise  up  from 
among  them,  according  to  the  declarations  of 
Moses  and  the  other  sacred  ivriters:  and  this, 
from  the  ceremony  of  anointing  having  always 
been  used  among  them  at  the  installation  of 
kings,  priests,  and  prophets. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  have  always,  to  this 
day,  expected  this  Messiah,  or  Christ,  as  yet  to 
come.  Those  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  convinced  by  the  doctrines  and  the  mirn- 
cles  of  Jesus,  acknowledged  Him  to  be  that 
person, — the  Anointed,  or  Christ,  of  God.     And 
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accordingly,  the  great  question  between  the 
unbelieving  and  the  believing  was.  Whether 
Jesus  were  the  Christ,  cr  not  ? 

To  any  one  who  does  not  keep  this  in  mind, 
the  former  part  of  the  passage  before  us  must 
appear  little  better  tlian  absurd;  for  a  reader 
who  takes  the  word  "  Christ"  as  a  proper  name, 
not  knowing,  or  not  recollecting,  that  it  is  a 
title,  denoting,  not  the  person,  but  the  office 
and  character,  would  understand  the  passage, 
as  if  the  Apostle  had  described  bis  preaching  to 
be,  that  Jcsls  was  a  sufferer ;  a  fact  which  none 
of  the  infidels  ever  thought  of  doubting;  and 
which,  indeed,  was  the  chief  stumbling-block 
and  objection  which  led  them  to  reject  Him; 
because  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  be- 
lieve that  the  promised  Christ,  whom  they  had 
been  used  to  expect  as  a  great  conqueror,  and 
temporal  king,  was  to  be  a  sufferer.  This,  how* 
ever,  was  clearly  foretold  (clearly,  I  mean,  after 
the  event  had  explained  the  prophecy)  by  their 
prophets.  And  the  Apostle  describes  iiimselfas 
mainly  insisting  on  it;  because^  if  once  they 
could  reconcile  themselves  to  the  notion  of  a 
ttffering  Messiah,  they  would  no  longer  have 
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any  difficulty  in  admitting  tlie  pretensions  of 
one  who  had  shown  such  mighty  signs  and 
wonders  as  Jesus  had,  to  be  that  promised 
Messiah  ;— In  admitting,  in  short,  that  Jesus  was 
The  Christ. 

And  here  it  should  be  observed,  that  there 
are  several  passages  in  Scripture,  in  some  of 
which,  as  in  the  one  now  before  us,  our  trans- 
lators have  used  simply  the  word  Clirisf,  and, 
in  others,  the  Christ  (that  is,  the  Anointed), 
although  the  expression  in  the  original  is  in 
each  case  the  same.  The  words  in  the  text,  for 
instance,  roigiit  have  been  rendered,  with  equal 
exactness,  "  that  the  Christ  should  suffer." 

The  same  doctrine,  so  contrary  to  Jewish 
prejudices,  our  Lord  Himself  condescended  to 
explain  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection. 
They  had  acknowledged  Him  to  be  the  Christ, 
and  had  "  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  which 
should  have  redeemed  Israel  :"*  but  their  hopes 
were  blasted  by  the  unexpected  event  of  his 
fiubmitting  to  death.  And  when  He  showed 
himself  to  them  as  risen  from  the  dead, "  lie 
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0{>ene(l  their  understanding  "  we  are  told,  "  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures ;"  instruct- 
ing tliem  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  Himself  and  showing  that  it  had 
always  been  God's  appointment,  and  had  been 
accordingly  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament,  that 
these  things  should  be.  "  Thus  it  is  written," 
said  He,  "  and  thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer, 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day;"*  and 
again,  "  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken  :  ought  not  Christ 
to  have  suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into 
his  glory  Tf 

n.  This  entering  into  glory, — the  resurrection 
of  the  Christ  to  an  immoHal  and  glorified  state, 
was  no  less  essential,  and  no  less  plainly  fore- 
told,  than  his  sufferings  and  death.  And  what 
misled  the  Jews,  was  their  attending  only  to  the 
propliecies  respecting  the  glories  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  and  keeping  out  of  sight  his 
humiliation  and  suffering ;  although  both  are 
equally  foretohl  in   the  very  same  passages  of 
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their  Scriptures:  as,  for  instance,  in  that  re- 
inurkable  one  of  Isaiah,  which  told  them  tliat 
He  should  be  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;  a 
man  of  sorrows,  and  ac<iuainted  with  grief ;"  that 
"  He  should  bear  our  griefs  and  carry  our  sor- 
rows;" and  yet,  that  when  his  soul  (that  is,  his 
life)  "  should  be  made  an  offering  for  sin.  He 
should  see  his  seed.  He  should  prolong  his  days, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  should  prosper  in 
his  hand."*  These  two  seemingly  contradic- 
tory points  in  the  prophecy  they  were  unable  to 
reconcile :  as,  indeed,  it  was  hardly  possible 
they  sliould,  till  the  fulfilment  of  them  gave  the 
explanation.  And  it  should  be  observed,  that 
the  more  obscure,  and  intricate,  and  seemingly 
contradictory,  any  prophecy  is,  when  taken  by 
ittelff  the  stronger  is  the  evidence  it  affords, 
when  an  event  takes  place  which  fulfils  that 
prophecy ;  because  we  are  sure  this  cannot  have 
been  a  cAawce-fulfilnient.  The  more  complex, 
and  numerous,  and  intricate,  are  the  wards  of  a 
lock,  the  more  sure  we  may  be,  that  a  key 
which  fits  it  is  tfte  very  key  to  that  lock. 
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III.  The  Apostle,  in  describing  liis  preaching, 
mentions  not  only  the  suffering  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  but  also,  that  He  should  be  the  Jirst 
that  should  rise  from  the  dead.  Some  persons 
seem  to  have  forgotton  this,  (and,  it  may  be 
added,  many  other  passages  in  Scripture,)  in 
their  zeal  to  prove  that  a  future  state  was 
known  to  the  Jews  under  the  old  dispensation. 
Some  have  brought  forward  the  instances  of  the 
Shunamitc's  son  restored  to  life  by  the  Pro- 
phet Elisha,  and  of  the  dead  man  who  revived 
on  being  placed  in  Elisha's  sepulchre,  as  in- 
stances to  prove  that  the  Israelites  were  fully 
instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
But  those  who  argue  in  this  manner,  are  plainly 
proving  too  much;  for,  if  these  had  been  in- 
stances of  the  resurreetion  of  the  dead  in  the 
sense  which  they  are  contending  for,  it  would 
manifestly  be  false  to  speak  of  Jesus  as  "  the 
first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead:"  and  (as 
the  Apostle  expresses  it  in  other  parts),  as  "  be- 
come the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."* 

But  the  difference  of  these  cases  from  the 
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resurrccHon  of  our  Lord,  and  from  that  which 
He  has  promised  to  his  followers,  is  evident, 
when  they  are  attentively  considered.  The 
Shunamitc's  son,  for  example,  was  not  raised 
to  immortal  life,  and  delivered  from  the  power 
of  death  ;  but  was  simply  restored  to  life — to  the 
same  life  which  he  had  before  enjoyed,  and 
which  was  afterwards,  of  course,  terminated  by 
death,  as  well  as  that  of  other  mortals.  And  it 
was  the  same  with  Lazarus,  and  with  the  others 
whom  Jesus  Himself  recalled  to  life.  ^Vhe^eas, 
*'  Christ  being  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no 
more  ;  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him."* 
Thus,  the  instances  recorded  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  miraculous  restoration  to  life — to 
mortal  life  in  this  present  world — were  quite 
insufficient  to  furnish  the  Jews  with  any  proof 
of  a  resurrection  to  immortal  life  in  another 
world. 


IV.  The  Apostle's  preaching  contained  the 
announcement  of  these  things  not  only  to  GotVs 
People,  Israel,  but  also  to  those  who  "  bad  in 
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times  past  been  not  a  people,"* — the  Gentiles, 
who  had  hitherto  been  In  darkness,  but  to  whom 
the  Christ  was  declared  (in  Simeon's  words)  as 
"  a  liglit  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,"  as  well  as 
"  the  glorj'  of  God's  people  Israel/'f 

Such,  then,  was  the  foundation  which  the 
Apostle  Paul  laid  of  the  Gospel  system.  He, 
and  the  other  apostles,  bore  witness  of  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesns,  who  overcame  death,  and 
ascended  from  this  earth  :  they  proved  that  this, 
and  also  his  sufferings  and  death,  were  all  agree- 
able to  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament  con- 
cerning the  promised  Messiah ;  and  they  taught 
that  He  had  led  the  way  to  a  like  resurrec- 
tion to  immortal  happiness  for  his  followers. 

If  we  look  to  their  epistles,  we  shall  see  what 
the  points  are  to  which  they  next  proceeded ; — 
what  superstnicturc  they  built  on  this  founda- 
tion. The  same  prophecies  which  speak  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Christ,  teach  also  for  whom  He 
suffered  ;  that  **  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties ;  that  with  his  strij>es  we  are  healed :  that 
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by  his  knowledge"  (through  the  knowledge  of 
Him)  "shall  He"  (God's  righteous  servant) 
"justify  many  :  for  He  shall  hear  their  iniqui- 
ties :  and  shall  make  intercession  for  the  trans- 
gressors/'* 

And,  accordingly,  the  doctrine  every  where 
taught  by  the  Apostle,  of  the  atoning  virtue  of 
Christ's  sacrifice,  his  suffering,  to  save  m  from 
suffering,  and  to  bring  us  to  everlasting  life,  of 
which  He  gave  a  pledge  by  raising  up  first 
Himself  from  the  dead  ;— all  this  springs  imme- 
diately out  of  that  which  Paul,  in  his  defence 
before  Festus  and  Agrippa,  describes  himself 
as  witnessing  to  all  men; — that  summary  of 
the  Christian  faith,  which  we  have  been  now 
examining. 

This  foundation  of  the  faith  was,  he  tells  us, 
that  the  Christ  should  suffer;  that  He  should 
rise  from  the  dead ;  and  that  He  should  be  the 
first-fruits  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead — 
should  lead  the  way  for  hia  sincere  followers  to 
immortal  life;  that  He  should  (contrary  to  all 
the  expectations  of  the  Jews)   extend  to  the 
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Gentiles, — to  every  nation  that  would  receive 
Him, — the  privilege  of  being  "  God's  People," 
which  till  llien  had  been  confined  to  "  his  people 
Israel;"  and  that,  in  all  this,  he  should  fulfil 
the  prophecies  concerning  the  Christ.  And 
these  are  the  points  always  first  introduced,  and 
earnestly  dwelt  on  by  the  Apostles,  whenever 
they  began  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

To  have  a  full  and  adequate  view  of  their 
reason  for  so  insisting  on  the  resurrection  of 
their  Master  in  the  outset,  we  should  consider 
this  event  in  three  points  of  view. 

I.  It  was  a  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
tlie  Gospel. 

n.  It  explained,  in  a  great  degree,  the  doC' 
irittes  of  that  religion,  and  the  whole  character 
of  the  Gospel  scheme.  These  doctrines,  indeed, 
arc  not  unfrequently  called  *' the  Gospel;"  and 
one  who  teaches  them  is  said  to  "  preach  the 
Gospel  f  but,  strictly  speaking,  the  Gospel,  or 
good  tidings,  which  the  Apostles  preached  (that 
is,  proclaimed),  consists  of  the  history  of  what 
Jesus  did  and  suffered  for  us ;  and  what  are  the 
promises  and  offers  made  us  through  Him. 
What  ow  are  to  do,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves 
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of  these  oflers,  is  more  properly  called  Gospel- 
doctrine  and  precept. 

III.  The  resurrection  furnished  a  6gure  or 
emblem  of  the  sort  of  life  required  of  Christ's 
followers  in  this  world. 

1.  As  an  evidence,  it  was  more  convincing 
tlian  the  other  miracles  which  Jesus  wrought, 
because,  plain  as  it  seems  to  most  of  us,  that 
these  denote  a  divine  commission  in  the  person 
who  performs  them^  the  Jews  of  that  age, 
(according  to  the  popular  belief  among  them), 
attributed  these  to  magical  arts,  and  to  the  as- 
sistance of  evil  spirits,  by  means  of  which  they 
imagined  many  great  wonders  to  be  performed. 
But  the  raising  of  the  dead  was  beyond  what 
most  of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  expect 
from  such  causers :  and  accordingly  we  are  told, 
that,  when  Lazarus  was  recalled  to  life,  "  many 
of  the  Jews  believed  on  Jesus,"*  in  consequence 
of  this ;  though  they  must  have  before  seen 
many  other  of  the  miracles  He  had  wrought. 
Yet  even  this  instance  could  not  be  nearly  so 
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decisive  as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  whom  his 
enemies  had  themselves  seen  put  to  death,  and 
whose  body  they  carefully  secured  within  the 
sepulchre,  setting  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  keep 
watch  over  it ;  but  vcho,  nevertheless,  burst 
forth  with  an  earthquake  from  his  prison  in  the 
grave,  in  sight  of  the  trembling  keepers,  and 
received  the  triumphant  welcome  of  his  atten- 
dant angels. 

This  was  the  most  important,  and  the  most 
overpowering  in  its  testimony,  of  all  his  public 
miracles.  The  Apostles,  accordingly,  conti- 
nually appeal  to  the  evidence  of  this  t  and  the 
unbehevers,  in  this  case,  and  in  this  alone,  did 
not  take  refuge  in  the  pretence  of  magical  arts, 
but  were  forced  to  adopt  the  monstrous  expe- 
dient of  saying,  that  the  disciples  had  stolen 
the  body  while  the  Roman  guard  were  asleep. 

2.  Then  again,  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  Christ's  Religion,  his  resurrection  affords  to 
those  who  are  truly  willing  to  learn,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  instruction,  even  on  those 
points  wherein  some  persons  have  erred,  who 
profess  to  receive  the  Gospel,  and  who  dwell  on 
the  resurrection  as  the  cliief  part  of  it ;  1  mean, 
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those  who  deny  the  dirine  character  of  Christ, 
and  the  atonement  by  his  blood,  and  reckon 
Him  as  no  more  than  a  great  prophet.  His 
rising  merely  from  the  dead,  and  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  to  others, 
would  not,  certainly,  prove  Him  to  be  more  than 
man  :  but  if  He  raUed  Himself  from  the  dead 
by  his  own  power,  and  promised  to  his  faith- 
ful followers,  not  merely  that  they  should  rise 
again,  but  that  He  would  "  raise  them  up  at  the 
last  day ;"  it  is  surely  plain,  He  could  he  no  less 
than  dinne.  "  No  man,"  said  he,  "  taketh  my 
life  from  me,  but  1  lay  it  down  of  myself ;  I  have 
power  to  lay  tt  down,  and  1  have  power  to  take 
it  again."* 

As  for  merely  preaching  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  Apostles,  and  indeed  all  of  im,  are 
competent  to  do  that :  but  .lesus  tells  us  that 
He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ; — that  He  is 
not  merely  the  preacher,  but  the  giver  of  im- 
mortal life.  He  does  not  say  merely,  "  1  will 
teach  you  the  tnte  rtay  to  eternal  life,"  but  "  I 
am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  Ufe."t    The 
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same  Scriptures  which  tel!  us,  "  Him  God 
raised  up,"*  plainly  show  that  this  was  that 
"  fuliit'ss  of  the  Godhead"  which,  as  the  Apostle 
tells  us,  "dwelt  in  Jesus  Christ  bodily." f  For 
He  is  every  where  represented  as  Himself  over- 
coming and  triumphing  over  death.  This  He 
did  by  leading  the  way  to  immortal  life;  by  be- 
ing •'  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept ;"  having, 
as  man,  been  subject  to  death  :  and  as  God 
"  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  raised  Himself  from 
death,  to  confirm  his  promise  that  He  would 
raise  up  his  faithful  followers ;  suffering  the 
penalty  of  sin  in  his  own  person,  and  entering 
first  into  the  glory  prepared  for  his  disciples ; 
the  reward,  which  He,  not  they,  had  earned. 

Hence,  He  is  spoken  of  as  being  "  delivered 
for  our  offences,  and  rising  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation." J  For  He  not  only  justifies  us  from  sin ; 
that  is,  causes  us  to  stand  acquitted  in  God's 
sight,  through  his  sacrifice  of  Himself  for  us; 
but  also,  still  further,  in  another  sense,  justifies 
us ;  that  is,  makes  us  (if  wc  will  receive  Him)  to 
be  actually  just  persons,  through  the  inward  aid 


*  Acu  ii.  32. 
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and  support  of  his  Spirit.  For  when  He  rose 
from  the  dead,  and  "ascended  on  high,  and  led 
captivity  captive.  He  received  gifts  for  men;" 
namely,  "  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among 
them.*  For  if  a  man  love  rae,"  says  He,  "  he 
will  keep  my  words  :  and  my  Father  will  love 
him^  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him.'*f 

3.  Lastly,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  con- 
stantly alluded  to  in  the  sacred  writings,  as 
furnishing  a  type,  representation,  or  emblem, 
of  the  new  and  spiritual  life  required  of  the 
Christian;  that  we  (as  they  express  it,)  may 
be  "  dead  unto  sin,  and  alive  unto  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ;"  J — may  become  "  new  creatures;" 
— may  "  live  henceforth,  not  unto  ourselves,  but 
unto  Him  that  die<l  for  us  and  rose  again.''§ 
And  this  motive  to  personal  holiness  is  dwelt  on 
with  {lecutiar  earnestness  by  the  Apostle  in  his 
exhortation  to  the  Culossians:  "  If  ye  then 
bu  risen  with  Christ,  seek  those  things  which 
are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  God."|| 

•  Pialm  Ixviii.  18.  ^  Matt.  xit.  2S. 
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And  so  much  docs  he  accordingly  insist  on 
the  importance,  in  all  points  of  view,  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  that  he  considers  the  whole  Gospel 
system  as  falling  to  the  ground  without  it;  "  If 
Clirist  be  not  raised,  our  preaching  is  vain,  and 
your  faith  also  is  vain ;  ye  are  yet  in  your 
sins."  * 

This  is  the  seasonf  more  especially  appointed 
for  celebrating  this  great  event:  but  Chris- 
tians should  bear  in  mind  more  constantly 
than  they  do,  that  not  merely  one  day  iu  the 
year,  but  one  in  each,  week,  is  set  apart  by 
our  church,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles, 
to  commemorate  this,  the  foundation  of  our 
faith.  Some  are  apt  to  confound  the  Lord's- 
day  with  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews.  But  the 
Lord's-day  was  observed  on  a  different  day  of 
the  week,  and  in  memory  of  a  different  event, 
by  Christians,  from  the  earliest  times.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  the  Lord's-day,  as 
the  Apostles  sometimes  called  it4  (so  named 
from  the  Lord's  resurrection,)  wc  always  find 
the  Christians,  in  the  Apostolic  age,  assembled 


•  I  Cor.  XV.  17. 
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for  the  purpose  of  worship;  and  constantly 
commemorating,  as  a  part  of  that  worship,  the 
gacrifice  of  Christ,  in  the  manner  He  ordained, 
by  partaking  of  the  holy  communion  of  his 
supper.  "  On  tlie  first  day  of  the  week,"  we 
read  in  the  Acts,  "  the  disciples  came  together 
to  breaic  bread.*** 

Never,  therefore,  should  Christians  meet 
together  on  any  Sunday  throughout  the  year, 
without  fixing  their  minds  on  the  great  event 
which  led  to  it.  Never  should  they  pass  any 
one  day  in  the  year  without  recollecting,  and 
dwelling  on  the  thought,  that  they  are  called 
on,  as  partakers  already  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, to  rise  to  a  new  life  of  holiness  and 
purity; — without  striving  to  tet  their  affection 
daily  more  and  more  *'  on  things  above,  not 
on  things  on  the  earth ;"+  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  becoming,  with  joy,  what  they 
must  be  hereafter,  either  with  joy,  or  with 
anguish  unspeakable,  witnesses,  together  with 
the  Apostles,  of  Christ's  glorious  resurrection : 
"  Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds ;  and  every 
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eye  shall  sec  Him  ;  and  they  also  which  pierced 
Him :  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail 
because  of  Him."* 

And  why  will  so  many  wail  ?  Because  there 
are  so  many, — such  inultitudeSf — who,  in  truth, 
"  have  pierced  Him :  who,"  as  the  Apostle 
says,  "  have  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God,*'f  by  rejecting  his  ofTers,  and  disobeyhig 
his  commands :  because,  He  cometh  to  judge 
the  earth ;  on  which,  as  He  foresaw  and  fore- 
told, He  should,  at  his  coming,  scarcely  find 
faith. 

Let  each  of  us  then  ask  himself  this  ques- 
tion ;  if  the  Lord  Jesus  should  come  to  judg- 
ment to-morrow,  (and  He  jiay  come  to-day  ; 
in  a  very  few  years  He  must  come,  to  each 
one  of  us,)  should  I  be  ready  to  rejoice,  or  to 
wail,  and  grieve,  and  shudder,  at  his  appear- 
ing! This  is  a  profitable  question  now:  when 
He  does  come,  it  will  be  too  late  to  think  of 
it  with  any  advantage ;  though,  we  may  be 
sure,  we  shall  then  think  of  nothing  else.  Ix;t 
us,  therefore,  pray  fervently  that  we,  at  least. 


*  Kev.  i.  7- 
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may  be  found  of  the  number  of  those  that 
shall,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  "  love  his 
appearing."  "  For  to  them,"  says  the  same 
Apostle,  "  and  to  them  only,  is  laid  up  a 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  will  give  them  at  that  day."* 

»  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 
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JOHN    XX.    29. 

Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because  thou  hast 
seen  me,  thou  hast  believed:  blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed. 

The  consideration  of  the  transaction  now  be- 
fore us^  is  not  only  suitable  to  this  day,*  and 
in  itself  very  interesting,  but  is  also  the  more 
important  because  several  of  the  circumstances 
of  it  are  in  general  not  rightly,  or  not  fully, 
understood. 

It  will  be  found  on  a  careful  examination  that 
the  doubts  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  were  of  a 
far    difTerent    nature  from  what   is,   I   believe, 

*  Eoster-day. 
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coraraonly  utiderstood ;  —  that  those  doubts 
were  removed  in  a  different  way  from  what 
some  have  represented  ;  and  that  the  testimony 
whicli  he  bore,  not  only  to  the  resurrection,  but 
also  to  the  divine  nature^  of  Jesus,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  decisive  that  occur 
in  Scripture. 

We  are  told  in  John's  Gospel,  that  Thomas 
was  not  present  when  our  Lord  appeared  to  the 
rest  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  when  they  told 
him,  "  We  have  seen  the  Lord,"  he  said  unto 
them,  *'  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  tlie  print 
of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of 
the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I 
will  not  believe."  He  had  not  as  yet  seen  Jesus 
after  his  resurrection;  but  he  professed  liis 
unwillingness  to  trust  even  his  own  eyes,  unless 
he  were  permitted  to  ascertain  the  reality  of 
so  great  a  miracle,  by  the  touch  also;  —  by 
feeling  with  his  hands  the  impression  of  the 
wounds  in  his  Master's  body,  from  tlie  nails 
of  the  cross,  and  the  spear  which  pierced  his 
side. 

This  confirmation  also,  Jesus,  in  gracious  con- 
descension, offered  to  afiortl  him  ;  He  appeared 
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again,  and  "  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said.  Peace 
be  unto  you ;  then  saith  He  to  Thomas,  Reach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands;  and 
reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my 
side :  and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing.  And 
Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  Hira,  My  Lord 
and  my  God.  Jesus  said,  Tliomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed  ;  blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have 
believed." 

Now  in  this  transaction  it  is  ordinarily  taken 
for  granted  that  Thomas  did  not  give  full 
credit  to  the  testimony  of  his  fellow  Apostles 
as  to  what  they  reported  to  him.  This  is  in- 
deed to  give  a  most  unfavourable  account  of 
his  doubts ;  for  he  could  not  but  be  certain 
that  if  they  were  in  the  possession  of  their 
senses  they  must  know  the  person  of  their 
Master,  whom  they  had  so  long  familiarly  lived 
with ;  and  that  if  they  had  the  smallest  portion 
of  integrity,  or  of  piety,  they  must  be  incapable 
of  combining  together  to  mislead  him  by  a  false 
report.  To  doubt  their  testimony,  therefore, 
would  have  been  to  suspect  them  either  of  be- 
ing the  wildest  of  all  enthusiasts,  (or  ratlier  of 
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madmen,  for  no  enthusiasm  ever  yet  went  such 
a  length*),  or  else  of  being  the  vilest  of  im- 
postors. But  this  interpretation  is  as  ground- 
less, as  it  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  unjust  to 
the  character  of  Thomas.  He  does  not  at  all 
question  the  truth  of  their  report ;  and  tiiough 
he  still  doubts  the  true  bodily  resurrection  of 
Jesns,  that  is  not  on  the  ground  of  his  su[>- 
posing  them  not  to  have  seen  what  they  profess 
to  have  seen;  for  he  declares  that  he  should 
not  be  convinced  even  if  he  were  hiviself  to  »ee 
the  same ;  he  would  not  be  satisfied,  lie  says, 
without  handling  also,  and  examining  by  the 
touch,  the  body  of  his  Master,  that  He  was 
truly  the  same  living  man  whom  he  had  known 
before  his  crucifixion. 

In  order  to  understand  the  precise  nature  of 
Thomas's  doubts,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 


*  At  least  I  know  of  no  surh  ease.  And  it  is  not  a  little 
remorkiLble,  thut  ttiij  devoted  followers  of  llie  pix'tendecl  pro- 
phetess, Joanna  Southcote,  who  teem  to  have  gone  the  utmost 
lengtbi  of  buman  credulity, — who,  after  the  jialpable  failure 
of  her  predictions,  and  her  deatli,  Tulty  expected  and  fordotd 
hvT  miraculous  restoration  to  life,  yet  were  not  so  far  blindod 
by  tlicii  enthiuiaam  as  to  believe  that  she  ucttiatly  did  rise 
from  the  dead- 
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the  belief  in  the  appearance  of  Ghosts  or  Spints 
was  very  prevalent  at  that  time,  and  in  tliat 
country :  many^  indeed,  even  at  this  day,  have 
the  same  belief;  and  they  always  suppose  that 
these  apparitions,  though  perceptible  to  the 
eye,  are  not  perceptible  to  the  touch,  hut  are 
of  an  unsubstantial  nature,  like  shadows,  or 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  or  the  sunbeams. 
That  the  belief  in  such  apparitions  was  very 
common  among  the  Jews,  we  may  collect 
from  several  passages  in  the  Gospels.  For 
instance,  when  the  disciples  were  in  n  boat, 
and  Jesus  came  to  them  walking  on  the 
water,  '*  they  were  afraid,"  we  are  told,  and 
*'  thought  they  saw  a  spirit;"  on  which  Jesus 
graciously  deigned  to  allay  their  terrors,  saying, 
"  Be  of  good  cheer — it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid." 
We  find  also  in  the  Acts,  that  when  Peter 
had  been  miraculously  released,  and  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  house  where  some  of  the 
disciples  were,  they,  on  the  first  report  of  the 
damsel  who  had  gone  to  the  door,  accounted, 
at  first,  in  a  like  manner,  for  his  most  unex- 
pected appearance ;  saying,  "  U  is  his  angel." 
And  again,  Luke  tells  us  of  the  appearance  of 
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Jesus  to  the  Apostles  after  his  resurrection; 
on  which  they  were  "terrified/'  says  he,  **  and 
aifrighted,"  and  supposed  that  tliey  had  seen  a 
spirit ;  and  He  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye 
troubled  ?  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your 
hearts?  Behold  toy  hands  and  my  feet,  that 
it  is  I  myself;  handle  me  and  see ;  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have. 
And  when  He  had  thus  spoken.  He  shewed 
them  his  hands  and  his  feet,"  and  afterwards 
partook  of  food  in  then*  presence. 

This  last  passage  fully  explains  the  nature  of 
Thomas's  doubts ;  of  which,  it  seems,  the  other 
Apostles  had  at  first  been  partakers.  Asto- 
nished as  they  naturally  were  at  so  stupendous 
a  miracle  as  that  of  a  dead  man  retunting  to 
life,  and  as  yet  "  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all 
that  the  Prophets  had  spoken,"  concerning  the 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  they  at  first  ac- 
counted for  the  appearance  before  them  accord- 
ing to  the  then  prevalent  and  admitted  notions, 
and  supposed  that  it  was  not  their  very  Master 
who  was  present  in  Aesh  and  blood,  as  before 
his  death,  but  his  ghost — a  shadowy  phantom 
in  his  likeness.     And  in  condescension  to  these 
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their  doubts,  our  Lord  deigned  to  satisfy  their 
minds,  by  receiving  food  at  their  hands,  and 
eating  of  it  in  their  presence,  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  And  this  circumstance  is  alluded 
to  by  Peter,  in  his  first  preaching  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  doubtless  to  satisfy  thena,  as  it  had  the 
Apostles  themselves,  that  they  had  not  been 
deluded  by  any  visionary  appearance  or  phan- 
tom :  "  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and 
shewed  Him  openly;  not  to  all  the  people,  but 
unto  Witnesses  chosen  before  of  God  :  even  to 
us,  who  did  eat  and  dr'iiik  with  Him  after  He 
rose  from  the  dead." 

Having  seen,  then,  what  was  the  nature  of 
Thomas's  doubts,  it  is  next  to  be  considered  in 
what  manner  they  were  removed.  Some  per- 
sons who  have  paid  but  sUght  attention  to  tlie 
history  of  the  transaction,  have  supposed  that 
he  actually  did  handle  and  examine  the  person 
of  his  Master ;  whereas  the  words  of  the  nar- 
rative imply  the  very  reverse ;  for  as  soon  as 
Jesus  had  offered  him  this  proof,  we  are  told, 
not  that  he  acce})ted  the  offer,  but  that  he 
expressed  his  full  conviction,  by  at  once  ex- 
claiming, "  My  Lord  and  my  God."     He  was 
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convinced  by  the  clear  evidence  of  his  eyes  and 
ears  (tliough  he  had  before  declared  his  distrust 
of  that  evidence),  that  it  was  truly  his  Lord  who 
stood  before  him.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  which  immediately 
follow  :  "  Thomas/'  said  He,  "  because  thou 
hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed."  His  faith, 
therefore,  however  weak,  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  the  other 
disciples;  for  he  was  convinced  as  soon  as  he 
saw  Jesus :  whereas  they,  when  they  first  saw 
Him,  "  supposed/'  we  are  told,  "  that  they  had 
seen  a  spirit." 

There  is  this  also  to  be  remarked  respecting 
the  faith  of  Thomas ;  that  his  profession  of  be- 
lief, that  it  was  truly  his  Master  who  appeared, 
was  accompanied  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  divine  nature ;  he  hails  Him  not  merely  as 
the  same  Jesus  who  had  lately  died  on  the 
cross,  but  as  his  "  Lord  and  his  God/*  There 
are  some  professed  Christians  who,  tlmugh 
acknowledging  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  yet 
represent  Jesus  Christ  as  no  more  than  a  man 
sent  from  God  for  the  instruction  of  the  world. 
This  acknowledgment  of  Thomas  is,  of  couree. 
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One  of  the  many  passages  winch  they  find  it  not 
easy  to  reconcile  with  this  doctrine;  and  the 
only  way  by  which  most  of  these  persons  evade 
the  force  of  it,  is  to  represent  the  words  in 
question  as  merely  an  exclamation  expressive  of 
astonishment,  and  not  as  applied  by  Thomas  to 
Jesus  himself.  Now  the  very  circumstance  of 
their  resorting  to  this  mode  of  interpretation 
sliews  that  they  themselves  think  the  words,  if 
not  so  interpreted,  would  be  a  strong  proof 
against  them ;  since  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  taken  any  pains  to  explain  thcni  away. 
By  their  contending  that  the  expression  of 
Thomas  is  to  be  underelood  as  an  exclamation, 
they  seem  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  furnish 
an  unanswerable  argument,  if  it  were  not  un- 
derstood as  an  exclamation. 

And  that  it  cannot  be  so  understood  (though 
it  may  appear  doubtful  to  any  one  who  reads 
the  passage  only  in  the  English  translation),  is 
so  perfectly  clear,  from  the  expression  in  the 
original  Greek,  that  no  scholar  who  has  not 
obstinately  made  up  his  mind  beforehand  can 
have  any  doubt  on  the  subject.  The  original 
expression,  translated  literally  word  for   word, 
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U,  "  ifie  Lord  of  me,  and  the  God  of  me  :^ 
the  article  *'  the "  is  never  employed  in  an 
exclamation,  which  would  liave  been  expressed 
by  '*  Lord!"  or  "  Oh  Lord  I**  not  by  the  words 
"  the  Lord."  The  {lassage^  therefore,  will  ab- 
solutely bear  but  one  interpretation,  viz.  as 
signifying,  "  Thou  art  my  Lord  and  my  God.'* 

Such  must  have  been,  then,  Thomas's  belief; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  Jesus,  if  He  had  not 
been  a  Divine  Person,  but  only  a  great  Prophet 
sent  from  God,  would  not  have  failed  to  unde- 
ceive him,  and  to  reject  that  worship  which  is 
due  to  God  only ;  else  He  would  have  been 
favouring  an  error  leading  to  idolatry  ;  whicli 
no  one  really  sent  from  God  would  have  done. 
Since,  therefore,  Jesus  accepts  this  address,  and 
does  not  disown  the  appellation  of  God,  applied 
to  Himself,  we  hare  in  this  (as  well  as  in  a 
multitude  of  other  passages),  n  clear  proof,  that 
if  wo  would  believe  in  Him  at  all,  we  must  be- 
lieve in  Him  as  perfect  God,  no  less  than  per- 
fect Man ;  God  manifested  in  the  fiesh, — as  the 
Word,  which  we  are  told,  in  the  same  Gospel, 
was  God,  and  was  "  made  flesh,  and  dwelt 
among  us," — who  is,  as  He  tells  us,  "  one  with 
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tho  Father,** — "  in  whom,"  says  Paul,  "  ilwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."* 

Thomas's  belief,  then,  though  late,  was  com- 
plete and  correct.  Our  Lord,  however,  signifies 
that  a  less  overpowering  evidence  thim  the 
Apostles  received,  must  suffice  as  a  foundation 
for  the  faith  of  others.  "  Thomaa,"  said  He, 
"  because  thou  ha&iseen  me,  thou  hast  believed: 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet 
have  believed."  And  this  blessing  is  the  only 
one  reserved  for  those  who  have  not  been  eye- 
witnesses of  the  resurrection ;  for  our  Lord 
thought  that  sufficient  evidence  was  afforded  to 
all  who  should  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them ;  and  accordingly  He  does  not  merely 
pronounce  a  blessing  on  the  believers,  but  also 
a  curse  on  the  unbelievers,  saying.  "  He  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  damned." 

And  doubtless  the  evidence  is  sufficient ;  for 
all  the  prophecies  relative  to  the  death  and  re- 
surrection of  the  Christ,  which  the  Apostles  did 
not  at  first  understand,  liave  been  long  since 
unfolded,  and  their  application  made  plain ; — 


*  See  Note  al  the  end  of  this  Svrmou. 
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the  very  backwardness  of  the  disciples,  at  first, 
to  believe  in  the  resurrection,  renders  their 
testimony  to  it  the  stronger ;— the  miraculous 
powers  wliich  they  shortly  after  received  from 
the  Holy  Ghost  confirmed  the  truth  of  what 
they  taught; — and  the  behcf  that  God,  who 
liad  manifested  Himself  among  them  in  Christ 
Jesus  by  so  many  mighty  works,  would  suffer 
them  to  be  deluded  by  an  empty  phantom,  and 
mislead  them  as  to  the  resurrection,  is  such  as 
could  never  have  been  long  and  deliberately 
entertainetl  by  themselves,  but  was  merely  the 
momentarj-  effect  of  their  first  astonisliment. 

No  one,  accordingly,  now  denies  or  doubts 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  who  does  not  also 
deny,  or  doubt,  the  whole  of  the  Gospel-his- 
tory. And  those  who  do  so,  must  stand  con- 
victed of  wilfully  resisting  the  force  of  truth, 
unless  they  can  explain  what  an ti christians  have 
been  vainly  endeavouring  for  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  years  to  explain,  how  it  could  be  that 
so  many  men,  professing  themselves,  as  the 
Apostles  and  other  disciples  didj  to  be  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  Christian  miracles,  and  perfor- 
mera>  too,  of  like   miracles  themselves,  should 
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voluntarily  pass  their  lives  in  toils,  dangers,  and 
sufferings,  for  the  sake  of  propagating  wljat,  if 
false,  they  must  have  known  to  be  false. 

There  is  no  one,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  those 
who  now  hear  mc,  that  does  not  believe  in  the 
truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  miracles  :  there  are,  compara- 
tively, very  few  in  this  country  wlio  do  not  pro- 
fess this  belief.  But  is  then  our  Lord's  blessing 
on  such  as  '*  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be- 
lieved ;" — is  this  his  blessing,  I  say,  pronounced 
on  all  these  ? — on  all  who  give  their  assent 
to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history  ?  Tiie 
question  is  surely  an  important  one,  and  ought 
to  be  considered  by  each  one  among  us,  with  a 
view  to  his  own  salvation ;  for  if  any  one  does 
not  bt'lieve  in  the  manner  that  he  is  required 
to  believe  by  Christ  himself,  "  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith,"  on  whom,  or  on  what,  can 
he  rest  any  hopes  of  eternal  life  ?  What  bless- 
ing can  he  look  for,  if  he  is  excluded  from  the 
blessing  of  the  Redeemer  ? 

Now  that  the  faith  required  of  Christians, 
and  through  which  they  arc  to  attain  salvation, 
does  not  consist  in  the  bare  belief  and  acknow- 
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Icdgracnt  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel-history,  U 
plain  from  the  words  of  James,  who  tells  us  that 
the  demons  also  "  believe  and  tremble ;"  and 
from  our  Lord's  own  declaration,  that  He  will 
reject  those  who  have  not  only  received  his 
doctrines,  but  have  even  preached,  nay,  and 
wrought  miracles  in  his  name,  if  they  do  not  give 
proof  of  their  faith  by  their  obedience  to  Him ; 
He  assures  us  that  He  mil  disown  them,  saying, 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not." 

And,  in  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
and  reasonable  than  the  account  the  Scriptures 
give  of  a  saving  Christian  faith  ;  viz.  as  a  lively 
(aith, — a  "  faith  that  worketh  by  love  ;"  bringing 
forth  as  its  fruits  all  the  graces  of  a  Christian 
life.  For,  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,  no  one  would 
be  reckoned  to  believe  in  and  acknowledge  a 
benefit  received,  if  he  treated  his  benefactor 
with  ingratitude ;  no  one  would  be  said  to  shew 
his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  any  medicine  to  cure 
him  and  preserve  his  life^  who  should  praise, 
but  refuse  to  take,  the  medicine  ;  no  one  would 
be  considered  as  acknowledging  the  king  as  his 
lawful  sovereign,  who  should  bear  arms  against 
him,  or  who  should  shew  him  no  reverence  or 
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obedience  ;  nor  would  he  be  supposed  to  believe 
in  the  value  of  a  wedge  of  gold,  or  of  a  "  pearl  of 
great  price/'  who  should  readily  part  with  it  for 
the  most  trifling  bauble.  How  then  should  he 
be  reckoned  truly  to  believe  in  Christ,  as  his 
Redeemer,  who  shows  no  gratitude  for  so  vast  a 
benefit  ?  How  should  any  one  be  considered  as 
having  faith  in  the  Saviour's  atoning  blood,  who 
will  not  "  come  unto  Him  tliat  he  may  have 
life," — who  studies  not  to  tread  in  his  steps, 
and  "to  purify  himself  eve7i  as  He  is  pure  I" 
The  Apostle  complains  that  there  were  men  in 
his  time  who,  professing  to  know  God,  "  in 
works  denied  Him."  Such  faith  iis  that  (if  it  is 
to  be  called  faith),  cannot  be  such  as  saves  men, 
but  rather  such  as  condemns  them  ;  since  it  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  that  religion 
winch  their  actions  disown  and  contradict. 

And  do  not,  1  intreat  you,  satisfy  yourself  that 
your  faith  is  a  lively,  and  profitable,  and  saving 
faith,  because  you  are  not  guilty  of  such  gross 
vices  as  some  of  your  neighbours,  but  bear  a 
respectable  character,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  con- 
science: it  is  possible  for  a  man's  conduct  to 
give   the   lie   to  his  professions  in   one  point. 
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if  not  in  another:  and  such  will  surely  be 
the  case  with  any  one  who  does  not  carefully 
examine  his  own  heart. 

Ask  yourself,  then.  Do  I  "  sccV.  Jirst  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  his  righteousness,"  and  reckon 
all  earthly  things  as  dross  in  comparison  ?  if 
not,  I  am  not  truly  a  believer  in  God's  pro- 
mises ;  for  it  is  plain  that  nothing  in  this  world 
can  stand  a  competition  with  eternal  life,  "  the 
pearl  of  great  price."  Do  1  love  my  Saviour 
above  all  things,  and  strive  to  devote  myself  to 
Him  more  earnestly  than  I  seek  for  any  other 
object?  if  not,  I  have  not  true  faith  in  Him  as 
my  Saviour;  for  He  certainly  deserves  all  this 
love  and  devotion.  Do  I  aim  at  improving  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  Christ's  religion, 
more  than  at  any  worldly  advantage  ?  Do  I 
prize  God's  favour  above  all  human  applause, — 
all  eaithly  gratification  ?  Am  I  more  studious 
to  deserve  the  character  of  a  sincere  Christian, 
than  that  of  a  wise  man, — a  wealthy  man, — a 
gentleman, — a  man  of  consequence  ?  Do  I  seek 
the  advancement  of  my  children  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God,  more  than  their  advance- 
ment in  life,  and  in  worldly  credit  ?    Supposiug 
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the  Gospel  to  be  true,  all  these  things  ought  to 
be;  he  is  not,  therefore,  truly  a  believer  who 
does  not  study  thus  to  acknowledge  these 
truths,  not  only  with  liis  lips,  but  in  his  life. 
Thomas's  faith  would  not  have  been  accepted 
if  he  had  merely  said,  "  My  Lord  and  my 
God/*  and  had  not  felt  and  acted  as  was  due  to 
his  Lord  and  his  God.  But  Christ  knew  his 
heart ;  he,  accordingly,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles,  passed  his  life,  as  lie  was  bound  by 
his  office,  in  the  dangerous  and  toilsome  task  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  among  the  obstinate  and 
hard-hearted  ;  and  ended  it,  as  ancient  histories 
inform  us,  by  suffering  martyrdom  in  the  cause 
of  his  Master.  His  Master  is  likewise  ours; 
and,  at  the  last  day.  He  will  stand  before  us, 
and  before  all  mankind,  who  will  then  become, 
whether  they  will  or  no,  witnesses,  together  with 
the  Apostles,  of  His  resurrection.  "  Behold,  He 
conieth  with  clouds,  and  ecenj  eye  shall  see 
Him.  and  they  also  which  pierced  Him:  and  all 
kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him." 
Bui  why  should  they  wail  because  of  Him  ? 
Why  will  not  men  rather  "  love  his  appearing  f 
Because   there   are   such    numbers,   unlu^ipily. 
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who  confess  Jesus  with  their  lipSj  but  in  their 
lives  deny  Him;  who  (as  Paul  expresses  il) 
have  "  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
wherewith  wc  are  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing, 
and  have  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of 
grace,"*  by  disobeying  and  neglecting  Him. 

Whether  you  will  be  of  the  number  of  those 
that  will  then  bewail,  or  that  will  rejoice  at  his 
appearing,  is  left  now  to  your  own  choice. 
Imagine,  therefore,  that  He  now  stands  before 
you,  as  He  then  wiH  be  before  you,  and  as  He 
stood  before  the  A|>ostle  Thomas.  Contem- 
plate with  the  eye  of  faith  those  precious 
wounds  impressed  on  His  blessed  body  for 
our  sakes :  imagine  that  you  hear  Him  in- 
viting you,  as  He  docs  by  His  holy  word, 
and  by  us,  the  ministers  of  that  word,  to 
believe  in  Him,  while  there  is  time  to  believe 
in  Him  profitably,  and  to  implant  that  faith  in 
your  aft'cctiuns,  and  display  it  in  your  life.  And 
may  his  Holy  Spirit  bring  you  to  be  partakers 
of  the  blessing  He  promised  to  those  who  having 
"  not  seen,  have  yet  believed,"  and  **  that  be- 
lieving, ye  may  have  life  through  his  Name!" 
•  Hib.  X.  20. 
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Thifl  accordingly,  and  seveml  other  poaaagea  which  cniilcL 
not  bat  cODvey,  to  men  of  plain  understanding,  in  the  times 
when  they  were  written,  the  idea  of  out  Lord's  divine  cborac- 
let,  (which  however  is  still  more  stronglj'  implied  in  the 
gemerai  tenour  of  the  New  Testanw-nt  than  in  any  particular 
pas9age,)^auch  passages,  I  suy,  some  persons  lind  it  so  ditli- 
eult  to  expUin  away,  though  predetermined  not  to  adtnit  the 
doctrine,  that  they  arc  driven  to  dechire  that  the  Apostlca 
themselves  were  mUtatcen  as  to  thu  true  clmmctcr  of  their 
Master ;  or  at  least  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  could  not  fail  to  lead  their  rcadprs  into  a  mistAke. 

Now  that  Jesus  should  knowiaglr/  leave  his  Apostles  under 
a  mistiikc,  which  must  lead  to  idohttry,  is  inconsistent  with 
his  being  a  person  of  moral  pcrrectinn,  or  even  of  common 
houCEty ;  and  his  doinjj  so  unknowingly,  la  equally  tiiicuti- 
sistent,  not  only  with  superhuman  wisdom,  but  even  with 
ordinary  good  sense.  So  that,  on  either  supposition,  it  will 
follow  tliat  Jesus  must  have  been  not  only  no  henven-seiit 
prophet,  but  not  even  a  wise  and  good  man.  So  diHicuIt  is 
It  to  stop  short  of  a  rejection  of  Scripture,  if  we  onec  begin, 
by  making  our  ou'n  conjectureM  the  standard  by  which  to  try 
Seriptttre,  instead  of  taking  Scripture  as  the  standard  for 
ourselves. 

It  is  quito  otherwise  with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  or  Cicero, 
or  Bacon,  or  any  other  writers  who  do  not  pretend  to  divine 
revelation.  Wc  may  hold  such  books  in  great  esteem,  with- 
out believing  what  we  flod  in  them  any  furtlier  than  out 
own  reuon  approves:  and  even  if  we  reject,  without  sufii- 
cient  reaaoD,  some  put  of  what  these  authors  u-ach,  and 
thus  los«  a  part  of  the  trutfan  ihey  inculeaie,  we  may  yet 
proHt  by  another  part,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  i'x>ntinually 
rejecting  more  and  more. 
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But  it  is  not  bo  with  a  writer  who  professes  (as  the  Apostles 
do)  to  be  communicadng  a  divine  revelation,  imparted  to  him 
through  the  meauB  of  miracles.  la  matters  indeed  uncon- 
nected with  religion,  such  as  points  of  history,  or  natural 
philosophy,  he  may  be  as  liable  to  error  as  other  men,  with- 
out any  disparagement  to  his  pretensions ;  but  if  we  reject 
as  ialse  ant/  part  of  the  Religion  which  he  professes  himself 
divinely  sent  to  teach,  we  cannot,  consistently,  believe  but 
that  his  pretensions  are  either  an  imposture  or  a  delusion, 
and  that  he  is  wholly  unworthy  of  credit. 
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JOHN    XIV.    23. 

If  a  man  love  me,  he  mill  keep  my  words :  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  htm. 

These  words  plainly  have  a  reference  to  the 
promise  which  our  Lord  had,  just  before,  in 
the  same  discourse,  made  to  his  disciples ;  that 
He  would  "  send  them  a  Comforter,  even  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  that  He  may  abide  with  you 
for  ever  :  for  He  dwelleth  with  you ;  and  shall 
be  in  you." 

This  promise  had  its  first  and  most  openly- 
striking  fulfilment  in  the  extraordinary  gifts 
poured  out  on  the  disciples  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.     That  event  was  (as  I  observed  in  a 
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former  discourse)  the  opening  and  commence- 
ment of  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  Christian 
dispensation ;  —  it  was  the  consecration,  or 
dedication,  of  the  third  Temple  of  the  One 
God.  Jesus  Christ  had  repeatedly  represented 
himself  as  the  Teraple,  being  the  man  in  whom 
it  had  "  pleased  the  Father  that  all  fulness 
should  dwell," — even  as,  hitherto,  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  had  been  "  the  place  which  the 
Lord  had  chosen  to  cause  his  Name  to  dwell 
there."  He,  the  second  Temple,  having  been 
removed  from  earth,  the  government  then, 
and  thenceforth,  of  God's  People,  was,  on  that 
day,  assumed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to 
"  abide  with  them  for  ever;" — of  whom  the 
Universal  or  Catholic  Church  is  that  Temple, 
whereof  individual  Christians  are   "  the  living 

stones." 

Hence  it  is  that  our  Church  has  appointed 

the  Sunday  next  following  the  festival  of  that 
day,  as  the  season  for  more  especially  recall- 
ing our  attention  to  that  threefold  manifesta- 
tion of  God,  which  we  express  by  the  word 
Trinity. 

Although   however    the    extraordinary   gifts 
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bestowed  on  the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost were,  its  I  have  said,  the  most  openly -strik- 
ing and  public  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  that  promise  was  con- 
fined to  the  Apostles  and  otlier  early  disciples, 
or  to  such  miraculous  powers  as  were  conferred 
on  them ;  since  we  have  our  Lord's  assuraaco, 
that  "  if  fl»^  man  love  Hlmj  and  keep  his  word. 
He  will  come  to  him,  and  make  his  abode  with 
him;"  and  again,  "  He  that  loveth  me,  shall  be 
loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and 
will  manifest  myself  to  him."  And  the  same 
Evangelist  who  records  this  discourse,  declares, 
in  his  Epistle, — speaking,  evidently,  of  Chris- 
tians generally, — "  If  we  love  one  another,  God 
dwclteth  in  us."  And  Paul,  in  like  manner,  is 
evidently  speaking  of  Christians  generally,  when 
he  says,  "  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  dwelleth  in  you;"  since  he  reminds  his 
readers,  that  "  {(atiff  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  From  all  which,  and 
much  more  that  I  might  cite  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, we  clearly  learn  that  the  influence  of  the 
divine  Spirit  which  our  Lord  promised,  is  not 
lo  be  understood  merely  of  such  powers  as  the 
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Apostles  and  other  early  Christians  were  en- 
dued with,  of  healing  the  sick,  and  speaking 
various  languages,  &c.,  powers  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  world,  but  not  the  gifts  most 
valuable  to  the  individual  Christian.  To  each 
of  lis  is  promised,  no  less,  the  far  more  im- 
portant benefit  of  the  inward  comfort, — the 
guidance, — the  spiritual  sancti6cation  of  heart, 
which  every  man  needs,  and  of  which  every 
Christian  is  invited  to  partake.  For  every 
Christian,  we  know,  is  bound  to  love  his  Re- 
deemer, and  strive  to  keep  his  commandments ; 
and  to  all  such  He  has  promised  to  "  manifest 
Himself,"  and  to  dwell  in  their  hearts,  by  bis 
Spirit,  without  which  "  we  are  none  of  his." 
"  Repetit  and  be  baptized,"  said  Peter  to  the 
multitude,  "  into  the  name  (for  so  the  word 
sliould  be  rendered)  of  Jesus  Chri&t,  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Gliost.  For  the  promise  is  unto  you, 
and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar 
ofT,  as  many  as  the  Lord  your  God  shall  call." 
The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  therefore,  is  held 
out  to  all  who  have  been  thus  called  ;  i,e.  have 
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heard  the  Gospel  preached  to  them, — and  is  as 
effectual  for  their  private  individual  wants  as 
the  miraculous  powers  l>estowed  on  the  Apostles 
were,  for  the  wants  of  the  infant-church.  The 
necessity  of  miraculous  evidences  to  establish 
our  religion  has  ceased, — since  enough  evidence 
has  been  lefl  to  satisfy  a  candid  mind; — the  gift 
of  tongues  is  no  longer  required, — since  ignorant 
{ishermen  are  not  (as  then)  called  upon  sud- 
denly to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  distant  Jands ; 
but  every  individual  Christian  who  comes  into 
the  world,  being  born  of  the  frail  and  sinful  race 
of  Adam,  has  need  of  being  "  born  again,"  as  our 
Lord  says,  "  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  in  order 
to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  And 
we  have  daily  need  throughout  our  lives  of  the 
renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  enable  us  to 
know  and  love  God,  since  "  no  one,''  says  our 
Lord,  "  can  come  unto  me,  except  my  Father 
who  hath  sent  me  draw  him.''  We  all  need 
his  heavenly  light  to  clear  our  eyes  from  spiri- 
tual blindness,  and  to  enable  us  to  sec  all  things 
in  their  true  colours,  and  shape,  and  magnitude. 
We  all  need  his  "  Spirit  which  helpelh  our 
infirmities,"   that  we   may  "  be  strong  in  the 
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Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might/'  and  "  able 
to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil."*  From 
all  the  delusions,  in  short,  and  from  all  the 
temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,  the  Christian  can  only  be  preserved  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  him  ;  which  he  has, 
therefore,  as  much  need  to  seek,  and  may  have 
as  full  confidence  of  obtaining,  as  the  Apostles 
themselves.  He  must  not,  indeed,  expect  to 
receive,  like  them,  any  direct  and  perceptible 
inspiration,  any  more  than  other  miraculous 
powers ;  because  of  these  lie  has  not  the  need 
they  had.  He  must  not  fancy  that  every  notion 
pertaining  to  religious  subjects,  which  occurs 
to  his  mind^  and  impresses  itself  on  his  feelings, 
is  an  immediate  suggestion  of  God's  infallible 
Spirit ;  but  we  may  learn,  by  attentive  listening, 
to  distinguisli  very  plainly  the  voice  of  that 
Spirit,  because  we  have  the  Scriptures,  which 
were  dictated  by  that  Spirit,  open  before  us, 
from  which  we  may  perceive  (if  we  study  them 
with  a  truly  bumble  and  candid  mind)  what  is 
his  will,  and  to  what  sort  of  life  He  would  lead 
us.  In  them  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  lasting  picture 

*  Eph.  vi.  ID. 
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of  Him,  which  we  must  consult,  in  order  tltat  we 
may  recognize  Him,  and  reject  false  appearances. 
He  leads  us  to  have  a  clearer  insiglkt  into  the 
Gospel  revealed  in  those  Scriptures,  and  to 
conform  our  lives  and  hearts  to  it.  Whatever 
suggests  to  us  any  thing  not  agreeable  to  God's 
written  word^  we  may  be  sure  is  not  fi'om  Him. 
And  as  for  any  suggestion  or  persuasion  that  we 
need  not  read  the  Scriptures,  or  that  the  right 
interpretation  of  them  requires  no  diligent  care, 
and  that  we  have  such  an  infallible  guide  witliin 
OS, — or  that  some  boastful  pretender  has  such, 
— as  docs  away  the  necessity  of  exerting  our 
minds  in  patiently  applying  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,— or  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  receive, 
or  reject,  or  alter  the  sense  of  each  passage, 
in  conformity  with  what  seems  to  onr  minds 
reasonable  or  not,  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  we  are  reading  the  work  of  any  human 
writer, — every  such  suggebtioti,  I  say,  comes 
from  the  proud  and  disobedient  Spirit  who 
would  lead  us  to  imitate  his  presumptuous 
rebellion.  Faith  in  ourselves,  —  faith  in  the 
pretensions  of  man, — are  the  very  opposite  of 
Christian  Faith,  which  is  faith  in  God  only. 
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To  those  then  who  are  disposed  to  distrust 
themselves,  and  to  trust  in  God,  and  to  use  that 
care  and  diligence  in  studyinfj  his  Word,  which 
becomes  an  humble- minded  Christian.  1  will 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  method  we  should 
pursue  for  making  out  the  true  meaning  of  the 
passage  now  before  us. 

I  have  already  remarked  to  you  that  when 
our  Lord  says,  "  If  any  man  love  me,  he  will 
keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  wc  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him,"  He  was  alluding  to  the  promise  just 
before  made,  of  his  sending  them  a  Comforter  ; 
"  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  will  send  you 
another  Comforter."  Now,  if  these  several 
passages  were  each  to  be  understood  literally, 
and  in  its  full  force,  they  would  contradict  each 
other ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  were  so 
worded  on  purpose  that  they  might  limit  and 
explain  each  other,  and  that  we  should  find  no 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  them,  till  we  had 
thus  compared  them,  and  modified  the  one  by 
the  other.  We  have  in  one  passage  a  distinct 
wew  of  three  separate  agents, — the  Son,  who 
should  pray  to  the  Father  for  the  Spirit  to  be 
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sent  to  his  disciples, — the  Father,  who  should 
send  Him, — and  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself,  who 
should  be  sent.  "  What  can  be  plainer," — a 
man  might  say,  "  than  that  the  Sender,  and  the 
Sent,  and  He  at  whose  prayer  He  was  sent, 
must  be  three  distinct  Beitigs  ?"  Nor,  indeed, 
is  it  this  or  that  particular  passage  that  needs  to 
be  guarded  against  conveying  such  an  impres- 
sion, but  the  whole  tenor  and  drift  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  which  pl^nly  represent  God's  people 
as  under  the  government,  first,  of  Jehovah,  who 
bad  placed  his  Name  in  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  secondly,  under  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who  was  Emmanuel, "  God  with  us ;"  and,  lastly, 
under  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  whicli  Chris- 
tians are  called  the  Temple. 

Expressly,  as  it  seems,  to  guard  against  such 
an  interpretation, — against  the  notion  of  three 
divine  Beings, — our  Lord  takes  care  to  indicate 
(in  the  very  next  sentence  to  the  one  just  cited), 
that  the  Comforter  the  disciples  are  to  expect  is 
no  other  than  Himself  in  another  character  :  "  I 
will  not,"  says  He,  "  leave  you  comfortless;  I  >vill 
come  unto  you;" .  ..."  at  that  day  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in 
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you;"  thus  assuming  to  Himself  the  very  office, — 
the  distinct  and  appropriate  office, — which  He 
had  just  before  assigned  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Comforter.  And  yet  again,  still  further  to  guard 
against  any  undue  distinctions  between  Himself, 
as  executing  this  office,  and  God  the  Father, 
He  goes  on  to  say,  "  If  any  man  love  me,  he 
will  keep  my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him  :''  thus  attributing  to  Him- 
self and  the  Father,  conjointly,  the  very  same 
ofHce  which  He  had  just  above  attributed,  first, 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  and  then,  to  Himself 
alone.  All  this — unsatisfactory,  and  confused, 
and  perplexing,  as  it  must  appear  to  any  one 
who  is  seeking  to  learn  (what  the  Scriptures 
were  never  designed  to  teach)  the  nature  of 
God,  absolutely,  and  as  He  actually  exists, — all 
this  must  at  least  have  indicated  to  the  disciples 
who  heard  it,  that  there  is  but  One  God,  the 
author  of  all, — one,  not  figuratively,*  but  lite- 
rally and  numerically — the  "  God  whom  no  man 
hath  seen  at  any  time,  but  whom  the    only- 
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begotten  Son,  who  is  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  Father, 
hath  declared,"  (Jolin  i.) — the  "  God  who  was 
in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself," 
(2  Cor.  V.) — and  who  was  afterwards  to  sanc- 
tify, and  invisibly  dwell,  as  in  a  holy  Temple,  io 
the  hearts  of  his  faittiful  People. 

But  for  what  purpose,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
does  Jesiis  use  those  other  expressions,  of  his 
*'  going  to  the  Father,"  who  is  "  greater  than 
He," — of  the  Father's  sending  another  Com- 
forter, and  the  like  ?  These,  and  many  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  can  be  understood  aright, 
only,  I  conceive,  by  those  who  keep  in  mind 
steadily  the  main  design  of  the  Scripture-reve- 
lations; which  is,  not  to  increase  our  .specu- 
lative knowledge  of  divine  things,  but  to  teach  us, 
for  practical  purposes,  what  God  is  relatively  to 
us, — what  He  has  done,  and  will  do,  towai'ds  us. 

Much  there  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
quite  hidden  from  us,  pertaining  to  the  divine 
Being,  that  is  totally  independent  of  any  relation 
to  mankind ;  and  we  arc  also  led  to  infer  from 
several  incidental  glimpses  afforded  us  by  reve- 
lation, that  there  are  certain  distinctions  in 
the   divine  nature,  which  correspond  in   some 
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mcflsure  with  the  Beveral  relations  to  oureelvesin 
which  God  has  manifested  Himself  to  \is.  But 
what  these  distinctions  are,  wc  are  (jiiitc  unable 
to  comprcliend ;  nor  are  we  encouraged  to 
indulge  in  curiously  inquiring.  Scripture  chiefly 
teaches  us  what  they  are  not ;  guarding  us 
carefully  against  the  notion  of  three  Gods :  but 
what  are  the  relations  to  each  other  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  leaves 
unexplained;  dwelling  strongly  on  their  rela- 
tions to  us,  as  constituting  a  threefold  manifes- 
tation to  mankind  of  the  one  God. 

Now,  in  relation  to  ourselves,  it  is,  in  one 
respect,  as  if  there  really  «>ere  three  distinct 
Beings,  one  of  them,  at  the  request  of  another, 
sending  to  men  the  third.  For  Jesus,  whom 
the  disciples  had  seen  and  been  living  with,  as 
a  man,  was,  as  a  man,  to  be  taken  away  from 
them,  and  ascend  from  the  earth  before  their 
eyes:  and  tliis  his  departure  was  to  be  followed, 
according  to  his  promise,  by  the  miraculous  gifts 
with  which  they  were  endued  on  the  succeeding 
Pentecost,  when  "  there  came  a  sound  as  of  a 
mighty  rushing  wind,  and  tongues  of  flame  a]>- 
peared,  which  sat  on  each  of  them."     The  Holy 
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Spirit  of  God  then  came  upon  them,  without  any 
appearance  to  thera  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
And  again,  not  only  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who 
"  became  obedient  unto  death,"  was,  as  a  man, 
inferior  to  God  whom  He  calls  his  Father,  but 
also  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Him  was  in- 
complete, even  in  comparison  of  what  was 
afterwards  revealed  to  the  Apostles ;  and  the 
divine  Glory  was  in  a  great  degree  veiled  during 
his  ministry  on  earth ;  so  that  it  was  no  part  of 
his  office  to  make  known  all,  even  of  what  was, 
eventually,  to  be  made  known,  of  the  Gospel- 
scheme.  The  Father, — by  which  term,  when 
contrasted  with  the  Son,  appears  generally  to  be 
meant,  the  uureveaied  God — that  portion  of  the 
divine  dispensations  which  is  not  disclosed— is 
greater,  we  are  told,  than  the  Son ;  ».  e.  than 
what  was  revealed  in  Jesus.  And  hence  it  is 
that  He  tells  us  of  that  which  "  no  man  knoweth, 
no  not  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only,"  and  of 
things  "  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own 
power ;"  i.  e,  which  Jesus  in  his  ministry  on  earth 
was  not  to  reveal. 

In  respect,  then,   of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  spiritual  gifts   poured   out  en  the 
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disciples,  it  was  tlie  same  thing,  in  relation  to 
i/tem,  as  if  there  had  been  really  three  distinct 
Beings.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  guard 
them  against  supposing  that  there  are  such 
three  Beings,  or  that  God  is  divided,  or  that 
any  hut  the  One  eternal  God  can  claim  divine 
worship, — for  this  purpose,  Jesus  proclaims  his 
being  One  with  the  Father.  He  says  not  "  I 
and  the  Father  are  equal;"  but,  '*  I  and  the 
Father  are  one:"  even  as  Paul  declares  of  Him, 
that  "  in  Him  dwellelh  all  the  Fulness  of  the 
Godhead."  And  Jesus  also  says,  that  the  Father 
dwelleth  in  Him,  and  He  in  the  Father ;  to 
point  out,  as  it  should  seem,  that  it  is  a  spiritual 
union,  and  not  a  literal,  local,  indwelling,  that 
He  means ;  since,  in  the  literal  sense,  two 
things  could  not  be,  each,  in  the  other.  And  as 
He  is  one  with  the  Father,  so,  He  represents 
Himself  as  likenise  one  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Comforter,  whom  He  had  promised  to  send; 
and  whose  office  He  represents  Himself  as  ful- 
filling, when  He  says,  "  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless,  I  will  come  unto  you."  All  which 
different  representations  being  inconsistent  with 
the  belief  of  three  Gods,  or  of  any  division  of  the 
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divine  nature  in  itseU,  but  reconcileable  witli, 
and  leading  to,  the  belief  of  God's  being  re- 
vealed to  us  in  three  characters  (wliicli  was 
anciently  the  ordinary  sense  in  our  language  of 
tlic  word  Person) — as  standing  in  three  mLv 
lations  to  us, — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  what  was  conveyed, — and  therefore  must 
have  been  intended  to  be  conveyed, — to  ordi- 
nary, un philosophical,  but  candid,  pious,  and 
teachable  Christians  of  those  days,  by  such 
passages  as  those  above  cited.  For,  these  pas- 
sages, if  interpreted  hterally  and  separately, 
each  by  itself,  without  reference  to  the  others, 
would  seem  to  contradict  each  other;  but  if 
taken  together,  serve  to  correct,  explaio,  and 
limit  each  other.* 

Again,  we  6nd  in  the  accounts  given  us  of  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit  mentioned  as 
descending;  on  Him  in  a  visible  form,  accompa- 
nied with  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  "  This  is 
my  beloved  Son."  Now  if  any  one  were  desirous 
of  establishing  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  not 
a  divine  Being,  but  merely  a  man  or  angelic 

*  See  Essay  Tit.  SBcond  Scrica  ;  "  Od  Secmiag  Cotttmilic- 
tions  in  Scripture." 
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person,"  endued  by  God  with  supernatural 
powers,  and  if  he  were  seeking  for  texts  of 
Scripture  to  support  such  a  conclusion,  this 
narrative  would  probably  appear  favourable  to 
his  views.  For  we  here  find,  he  might  urge, 
Jesus  described  not  as  Emmanuel. — God  with 
us, — as  the  eternal  "  Word  made  flesh," — and 
as  "  one  with  the  Father,"  but  as  a  distinct 
Being  from  that  God  who  favoured  Him,  at  hia 
baptism,  with  the  gift  of  the  divine  Spirit: 
according  to  the  expression  afterwards  used  by 
Peter  (Acts  x.  38),  who  speaks  of  "  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whom  God  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  wUh  power.^*  And  after  the  Baptism, 
(he  might  add),  we  read  of  Jesus  being  "  led  by 
the  Spirit,  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempted  by 
the  devil." 

These  passages,  I  say,  taken  hj  themseJveg, 
might  (as  well  as  several  others  of  a  like  import) 
he  brought  forward  as  favouring  the  notion  of 
Jesus  being  no  more  than  a  man,  or  angelic 
creature;  highly  favoured,  indeed,  by  divine 
support  and   inspiration,  but   no   otherwise  of 

*  'l^is  was  tha  explanation  of  tliis  tiftirauve  adopted  by  Mine 
of  Uio  HncieQt  GnoflUn. 
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divine  nature  than  the  most  eminent  prophets, 
and  dying  for  us  only  in  the  same  sense  in  whicli 
the  martyr  Stephen  may  be  said  to  have  died 
for  us :  viz.  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion. 

But  such  an  interpretation  must  be  rejected 
by  any  one  who  is  candidly  searching  for  trutli  in 
the  Scriptures,  because  it  would  make  one  part 
of  Scripture  contradict  another  ; — it  would  pro- 
duce an  utter  inconsistency  between  these  pas- 
sages and  those  others  in  which  both  the  name, 
and  attributes,  and  offices  of  God  are  assigned 
to  Jesus;  who  received  and  accepted  divine 
worship  and  adoration  on  several  occasions; — 
who  is  said  to  be  "  over  all,  God,  blessed  for 
ever ;"  "  in  whom  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead,  bodily," — who  declared  Himself 
"  one  with  the  Father,"  and  who  makes  Himself 
also  one  with  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter, 
by  promising  to  come  to  his  disciples  to  comfort 
them,  and  to  be  "  with  them  always ;"  and  that 
where  "  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in 
his  name,  there  He  \v.ill  be  in  the  midst  of 
them," 

To  what  end  then,  it  may  be  said,  arc  those 
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otber,  60  apparently  different,  representation;; 
given,  in  other  places  ?  It  is  for  the  sake  of 
conveying  to  us  the  best  notions  we  can  be 
enabled  to  form,  not  of  the  nature  of  God  as  ile 
is,  but  of  the  dealings  of  God  nith  Man  ;  by  pre- 
senting to  our  minds  several  different  views,  as 
it  were,  of  one  object,  the  whole  of  which  we 
could  not  take  in  at  a  glance ;  and  which  views 
are,  each  of  them,  correct,  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  would  each  of  them  mislead  us  if  dwelt 
upon  exclusively,  and  considered  apart  from 
those  others  that  were  designed  to  correct  and 
explain  it. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  visible  appearance 
which  indicated  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
Jesus,  as  well  as  in  Peter's  expression  of  his 
having  been  "  anointed  with  tlie  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  power,"  the  intention  was,  to  point 
out  to  men  the  important  truth,  that  Jesus, 
whom  they  saw  to  be,  what,  in  fact,  He  was, 
really  and  ptroperly  a  man,  did  not  preach  or  act 
according  to  any  devices  of  man's  ingenuity,  but 
was  divinely  commissioned,  and  acted  according 
to  the  plans  of  divine  wisdom.  This  was  the 
7?r*/  point  to  be  established.     This  was  to  make 
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good  his  claim  of  being  the  Lord's  Anointed 
(Messiah,  in  the  Hchrcw,  and  Christ,  in  the 
Greek),  whora  the  Israelites  had  been  taught  to 
expect  under  that  title;  all  rich  endowments 
being  commonly  expressed  in  Scripture  by  the 
metaphor  of  anointing,  on  account  of  the  cus- 
tomary use,  in  those  days,  of  precious  ointments 
by  great  persons,  and  on  great  occasions ;  espe- 
cially in  the  appointment  of  Kings,  Priests,  and 
Prophets,  among  the  Israelites.  The  Jews,  there- 
fore, might  readily  understand  the  promised  De- 
liverer, to  be  called,  by  way  of  distinction  and 
above  all  others,  the  Anointed  or  Christ  of  God  ; 
in  respect  of  his  being,  in  a  high  and  peculiar 
sense,  both  King,  Priest,  and  Prophet,  and 
especially  possessed  of  divine  gifts  and  excellen- 
cies. To  this,  accordingly^  it  is  that  Peter 
alludes  in  his  Jirst  announcement  of  Him  to 
the  Gentiles,  as  "  Anointed  by  God  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power."  And  so  also, 
it  was  at  the  ^rst  opening  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  that  the  visible  appearance  took  place 
at  bis  baptism,  which  the  Evangelists  have 
recorded :  it  being,  as  I  have  said,  the 
first     point     to    be    established,    that    Jesus 
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was   truly  the  Christ;  or,  at  least,    was   sent' 
from  God. 

Now  the  notion  thus  conveyed  concerning 
our  Lord's  nature,  though  far  from  being  the 
whok  truth,  or  even  the  whole  of  what  was, 
shortly  after,  to  be  made  known  to  Christians, 
yet  was  correct  and  true  as  far  as  it  went.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  gradual  and 
progressive  instruction  on  the  subject ;  and  it 
is  not  calculated  to  mislead  any  except  these 
who  insist  on  confining  themselves  exclusively 
to  these  first  rudiments  ;  —  interpreting  this 
portion  of  Scripture  so  as  to  be  tit  variance 
with  what  follows, — and  forcibly  restricting  the 
meaning  of  all  that  the  Apostles  afterwards 
teach  us,  so  as  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  introductory  teaching.  Those  who  in- 
terpret Scripture  on  such  a  plan,  are  acting 
like  a  person  wlio  should  studiously  cut  off  and 
cast  away  every  portion  of  a  mature  fruit  that 
was  not  fully  formed  in  the  blossom  that  pre- 
ceded it. 

But  the  introductory  instruction  given  was  (as 
1  have  said)  correct  as  far  as  it  went ;  and  was 
sufficient  to  answer  the  immediate  present  pur- 
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pose  for  which  it  was  desi^^iied.  For  it  was  true 
that,  in  many  points,  the  case  was  the  same  as  if 
Jesus  had  been  no  more  than  a  man  extraordi- 
narily inspired,  and  "  anointed  with"  the  divine 
Spirit. 

For,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  this  had  lieen 
the  whole  truth :  in  that  case,  the  words  He 
uttered, — the  doctrines  He  taught,  would  have 
been  the  dictates  of  divine  and  infallible  wisdom 
and  truth;  and  jo  they  were:  the  signs  and 
wonders  He  displayed  would  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  power  of  the  Most  High ;  and 
they  were  so:  the  example  He  set,  might  have 
been  of  a  human  life  completely  conformed  to 
the  divine  will ;  and  such  it  was :  the  commands 
He  gave, — the  institutions  and  ordinances  He 
established,  would  have  rested  on  divine  autho* 
rity;  and  this  was,  in  fact,  the  case.  In  respect 
then  of  all  these  points, — which  were  the  first, 
though  not  the  whole  of  what  was  to  be  set 
before  those  called  to  receive  the  Gospel,— in 
respect  of  these  (irst  rudiments  of  the  faith,  it 
made  no  dtfi'erence  in  what  way  divine  know- 
ledge and  power  were  present  with  Him.  It  was 
sufficient,   at  first,  to  establish    that,  as  Peter 
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poinU  out,  *'  God  was  with  Him"  in  some 
way  :^that  the  Religion  He  came  to  establish 
was  of  divine  origin.  And  tkal  accordingly 
was  all  that  probably  was  conveyed  to  Peter's 
hearers  by  tliat  speech ;  and  to  the  hearers  of 
Jesus  Himself,  when  He  told  them  that  He 
"  came  forth  from  God,"^ — that  "  his  Father  had 
sent  Him,"  and  the  like.  A  further  and  fuller 
account  of  Him  was  reserved  for  a  later  stage  of 
Christian  instruction.  We  are  taught  after- 
wards by  Him  and  his  Apostles  that  God  was 
with  Him  in  a  far  different  manner  from  that  in 
which  He  was  with  the  Prophets  and  other  holy 
men,  since  the  Son  is  One  with  the  Father,  who 
has  ordained  that  *'  all  men  sliould  honour  the 
Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father."  And  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  which  Peter  tells  us  He  was 
anointed,  is  elsewhere  called  "  the  Spirit  of 
Christ"  by  Paul ;  who  also  declares  that  "  the 
Lord"  (i.  e.  the  Lord  Jesus)  *'  is  the  Spirit  ;"• 
and  that  "  in  Him  dwelleth  all  the  Fulnessf  of 
the  Godhead." 


*  2  Cor.  iii.  17>  not, "  that  Spirit,"  u  id  our  version. 
"t  This  word  Fuluess  appears  to  have  been  employed,  as  it 
ia  Tep«*trdl]r,  by  the  AponUcs,  in  nfvroncc  to  llio  use  nuide  of 
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Now  those  before  whom  such  further  and 
fuller  instruction  has  been  laid,  are  thus  placed 
in  a  far  different  situation  from  those  who  had 
been  taught  only  the  introductory  elements. 
These  persons,  if  they  at  first  understood,  as 
was  probably  tlie  ease,  no  more  than  tlmt  Jesus 
was  a  man  sent  from  God,  were  not  in  danger 
of  being  misled  by  that  incomplete  notion,  pro- 
vided they  held  themselves  ready  to  receive 
such  further  knowledge  as  might  be  afforded 
them.  Their  faith,  in  the  meantime,  would 
have  been  both  well-grounded  and  correct,  as 
far  as  it  went.  But  those  who  reject,  or  try  to 
explain  away  the  further  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, are  in  great  danger  of  losing,  if  they  pro- 
ceed consistently,  even  that  portion  of  faith 
which  those  early  disciples  had  attained.  For, 
6uptK>se  that,  finding  it  difficult  to  conceive  how 


ie  by  snme  of  thos«  cxriy  iieretics,  called  Onostics,  who  denoted 
by  tliBt  term  the  Divine  Being  HiHificlf.  ftam  whom,  ftccording 
to  their  wild  and  rash  ptiiloeophy,  certain  Beings,  tu  which 
tb«y  gave  the  name  of  JE.ona  (literally  Ages  or  Generations}, 
had  successively  cmnuBtcd;  unv  of  wtiicb,  they  pretended, 
had  aiiumed  human  nature  in  Jesue  Christ.  Il  wu,  probably, 
in  designed  euntnwliction  tn  ibis,  lliat  the  ApoflUe  Hsvcrts 
the  indwelling  in  Jcsui  of  "  ull  the  Puln«u  of  the  Godhead." 

V  2 
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the  Divine  nature  and  the  Human  could  be 
confined  in  Christ,  we  resolve  not  to  believe  the 
doctrine :  can  we,  then,  hold  fast  the  same 
faith  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  was  held  by  the 
first  disciples?  Not  so:  for  since  Jesus  and 
his  Apostles  evidently  did  use  such  language  as, 
in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense,  to  men  of  ordi- 
nary  understanding,  in  those  days,  conveyed, 
and  could  not  but  convey,  the  notion  of  his 
being  much  more  than  a  great  prophet, — of  his 
being  the  object  of  divine  worship,  it  follows 
that  if  that  be  an  incoiTect  notion,  they  were 
misleading  tlieir  hearers  into  superstition  and 
idolatry.  We  must,  therefore,  go  a  step  lower, 
and  admit  that  they  had  not  such  prophetic 
wisdom  as  to  foresee  and  guard  against  this 
consequence:  they  could  not,  in  short,  have 
been  divinely  inspired  in  their  declaration  of  the 
religion  they  taught.  But  we  cannot  stop  even 
here :  we  must  go  a  step  lower  still :  for  since 
they  evidently  pretended  to  inspiration,  and  pro- 
fessed to  work  miracles  in  attestation  of  their 
delivering  a  revelation  from  God  Himself, 
it  follows,  that  if  these  pretensions  were 
unfounded,  they  could  not  have  been  even  wise 
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and  good  men,  but  the  weakest  of  enthu- 
siastSj,  or  the  most  impious  impostors.  So  that 
we  must,  if  we  proceed  with  any  consistency, 
abandon,  step  by  step,  every  portion  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  receive  in 
humility  the  whole  of  the  instruction  afforded 
by  Scripture,  just  as  we  find  it  given;  with- 
out being  disgusted  at  finding  it  at  variance 
with  our  preconceived  notions,  nnd  too  dimly 
and  imperfectly  set  forth  to  be  fully  compre- 
hended by  us. 

More  distinct  notions,  indeed,  might  perhaps 
have  been  conveyed  to  our  minds,  had  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  kept  constantly  to  one  form  of 
expression,  when  speaking  of  the  doctrines  now 
before  us,  and  had  avoided  all  such  plirases  as 
could  possibly  appear  to  contradict  each  other  : 
more  distinct,  I  say,  and  precise  notions  might 
thus  have  been  conveyed ;  but  doubtless  tbey 
would  have  been,  in  the  very  same  degree,  less 
correct.  We  should  have  avoided  perplexity,  at 
the  expense  of  falling  into  error,  by  forming 
false  theories.  For,  the  very  indistinctness  com- 
plained of,  springs  from,  and  is  suitable  to,  the 
nature  of  a  subject  which  is  so  much  beyond  the 
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full  comprehensiun  uf  the  human  mind,  that 
perfectly  clear  ideas  of  it  must  be  incorrect  and 
erroneous  ideas.  And  those  verj'  seeming  contra- 
dictions are  (as  1  have  just  remarked)  the  means 
empluyed,  and  the  very  best  that  could  have 
been  employed,  to  convey,  to  us  (if  we  are  but 
careful  to  explain  each  passage  by  the  rest,  and 
so  that  they  can  be  reconciled  together)  such 
knowledge  on  the  subject  as  was  requisite  for 
us,  and  attainable  by  us.  For  in  an  attempt,  for 
instance,  to  convey  to  a  blind  man  some  notion 
of  sight,  whenever  we  are  compelled  to  employ 
very  general  expressions,*  and  call  in  the  aid 
of  metaphors,  analogies,  and  resemblances  to 
things  known,  for  the  sake  of  explaining  what 
is  unknown,  the  more  numerous  and  various  are 
the  comparisons  and  analogies  employed,  the 
better;  because  we  are  thus  guarded  against 
carrj'ing  any  one  of  them  too  far,  and  under- 
standing it  too  literally.  And  wliile  each  illus- 
tration employed  serves  to  explain,  one,  one 
portion,  and  another^  luiotheTf  of  the  subject 
(like    different     views    taken    of   any    natural 
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scene,  dmwn  from  different  points  around  it), 
each  of  these  serves  to  explain  and  modify  the 
rest. 

But  all  the  Scripture-representations  of  God 
will  leave  nothing  but  perplexity,  doubt,  and 
confusion,  in  the  mind  of  those  who  strive  for 
a  clear  compreliensJon  of^that  which  the  Scrip- 
tures touch  upon  only  incidentally  and  ob- 
scurely— the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  in 
Himself,  und  the  relations  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  each  other;  instead 
of  dwelling  on — that  which  the  Scriptures  so 
strongly  put  forward  and  enlarge  upon  —  the 
relations  in  which  God  stands  to  Man,  and 
the  corresponding  duties  and  hopes  that  pertain 
to  ourselves.  Religion,  properly  so  called,  does 
not  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
in  itself,  or  of  the  divine  nature  in  itself; — 
which  are  more  properly  called  metaphysical 
and  theological  philosophy ; — but  In  the  know- 
ledge,— and  practical  application  of  that  know- 
ledge,— of  God  in  relation  to  Man,  and  Man  in 
relation  to  God.  Fully  and  clearly  is  Go<l  set 
forth  in  Scripture  as  our  Creator, — our  Governor, 
— our  Lawgiver, — our  Judge, — the  "  rewarder 
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of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him, — and  the 
punisher  of  tlie  wicked  ;  all  these  express  rela- 
tions in  which  He  stands  to  us;  which  call  for 
corresponding  feelings  and  conduct  in  ourselves. 
And  so  also,  in  respect  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  (which  too  many  well-disposed  Chris- 
tians studiously  and  habitually  witlidraw  their 
thoughts  from,  as  a  perplexing  and  bairen 
speculation,)  what  the  Scriptures  chiefly  incul- 
cate and  dwell  on  concerning  it,  is  no  matter 
of  mere  speculation,  but  has  reference  to  ux, 
and  practically  concerns  us.  Since  God  is  our 
Father,  as  well  as,  in  some  sense,  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  must  remember 
that  we  are  his  children  ;  "  and  if  children, 
then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ"  by  adoption  :  as  He  is  our  Redeemer 
"  in  Christ,"  reconciling  the  world  unto  Him- 
self," we  are  his  redeemed  People,  purchased 
to  Himself  for  his  service;  and  as  He  is  the 
Holy  Ghost  our  Sanctifier,  we  must  consider 
ourselves  as  Ireing  (as  the  Apostle  Paul  teaches 
us)    "  the   Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
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dwelteth  in  us;"  remembering  that  "  if  any 
one  defile  the  Temple  of  God,  him  will  God 
destroy." 

By  dwelling  on  the  practical  views  which 
Scripture  thus  presents  to  us  of  these  doctrines, 
and  remembering  the  "  three-fold  duties  it  in- 
culcates to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit 
respectively,  while  we  remember  also  how 
earnestly  it  dwells  on  the  strict  numerical 
unity  of  the  great  Being  who  has  thus  mani- 
fested Himself  to  us,  wc  shall  be  taking  the 
best  means  to  understand,  without  error  or 
perplexity,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  Man, 
of  the  practically-important  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture; which  we  shall  therefore  be  applying  to 
the  great  purpose  for  which  Scripture  was  given 
to  us, — which  is,  to  labour,  through  divine  aid, 
to  become  worthy  of  our  Christian  calling,  and 
to  live  and  feel  as  it  becomes  those  to  do  who 
have  been  made  members  of  the  Christian 
Church, — by  being  "  baptized  into  the  name" 
(i.  e,  enlisted  into  the  service, — enrolled  as  the 
subjects)  of  Him  who  has  thus  declared  Himself 
to  us. 

If  there  be  any  doctrine  revealed  in  Scripture 
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that  is  purely  speculative,*  and  is  merely  to 
be  assented  to  by  the  understanding,  without 
exercising  any  influence  on  our  life,  this  at 
least  is  not  such ;  but  is  set  forth  in  Scripture 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love.  If  you  merely  assent  to  it 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  your  belief  is  but 
that  of  the  "  Demons  who  believe,  and  tremble :" 
but  if  you  so  act  upon  it  as  always  to  keep 
before  you  in  heart  and  in  life,  the  threefold 
relation  in  which  you  stand  to  God,  you  will 
do  and  be  what  He  requires,  in  this  world,  and 
will  inherit  in  the  next  world  all  that  He  has 
promised :  You  will  find  in  Him  a  Father,  a 
Saviour,  and  a  Comforter,  now  and  for  ever. 

•  See  Essay  iv.  First  Series. 
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JOHN    II.    1. 

There  was  a  marriage  in  Carta  of  Galilee;  and 
the  mother  of  Jesus  was  there. 

This,  the  first  of  all  the  miracles  that  our  Lord 
wrought,  is,  on  that  account,  and  for  other  still 
more  important  reasons,  deserving  of  a  fuller 
attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  it ;  espe- 
cially as  its  true  character  and  design  is,  I 
think,  in  general,  not  rightly  understood. 

I  propose  accordingly,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, to  offer  some  remarks  on  this  **  beginning 
of  miracles,"  with  a  view  to  point  out  and 
explain  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  evangelical  truth.  But  the  passage 
before  us  is  also  worthy  of  especial  notice,  as 
one  of  the  few  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
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mother  of  Jesus:  and  as  it  is  at  tliis  season* 
that  the  Church  calls  our  attention  to  the  first 
remarkable  passage  of  her  life,  I  will,  before 
entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  miracle  at 
Cana,  offer  a  few  short  observations  on  this  and 
the  other  passages  which  allude  to  the  blessed 
virgin. 

That  the  allusions  to  her  in  the  sacred  writers 
should  be  so  few  and  scanty,  and  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  they  are,  is  a  circumstance 
which  you  will  be  the  more  struck  with  the 
more  you  consider  the  subject ;  and  wiiich  you 
will  perceive,  on  attentive  reflection,  involves 
very  important  consequences. 

It  will  occur  to  you,  on  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, that  if  the  New  Testament  writers 
had  composed  their  works  as  mere  human 
authors  would  have  been  likely  to  do^  they 
would  have  enlarged  very  much  on  many  points, 
which  they  have,  in  fact,  cither  wholly  omitted, 
or  touclied  on  but  very  slightly.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  interesting  to  the  curiosity  of 
their  readers  than  the  most  minute  details  of 
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every  thing  relating  to  the  life  of  their  great 
Master,  however  little  connected  witli  his 
ministry; — such  as  his  personal  appearance — 
his  domestic  habits  in  private  life— and  all  parti- 
culars relative  to  his  family ;  all  which  would,  if 
described  in  detail,  have  been  most  eagerly 
perused,  at  least  by  all  who  had  any  veneration 
for  Him.  We  know  how  gratifying  to  most 
readers  ai*e  all,  even  the  most  minute,  anecdotes, 
relating  to  any  very  illustrious  character.  Yet 
of  all  this  we  find  little  or  no  notice  in  the 
Evangelists.  And  as  all  particulars  relative  to 
the  parentage  and  family-connexions  of  any 
illustrious  person  are  in  general  anxiously 
sought  after  by  his  admirers,  so,  in  the  present 
case  more  especially,  any  thing  concerning  her 
who  was  the  only  earthly  parent  of  Jesus,  and 
his  parent  in  a  miraculous  manner,  must  have 
been  doubly  interesting  to  his  disciples. 

Nor  are  we  in  this  point  left  to  conjecture 
alone.  There  are  now  extant  certain  spurious 
works,  of  great  antiquity,  but  which  were  never 
received  by  any  church  as  Scripture,  which 
bear  the  names,  mostly,  of  some  of  our  sacred 
writers,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  forged 
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expressly  with  a  view  (o  the  gratt6caiion,  in 
weak  and  credulous  minds,  of  that  kind  of  curio- 
sity to  which  I  have  alluded.  One  of  them  in 
particular,  entitled  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Infancy," 
is  fdled  with  fabulous  legends  respecting  the 
childhood  of  Jesus,  and  the  life  of  his  virgin- 
mother.  Nothing  can  be  more  groundless, 
absurdf  and  improbable,  than  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  related  in  these  books ;  but  they  are 
curious  and  valuable  from  the  contrast  they 
present  to  the  genuine  Scriptures.  They  serve 
to  shew  what  we  might  naturally  expect  would 
have  been  written  by  authors  seeking  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  their  readers.  Not  that  it 
would  have  been  natural  for  the  Evangelists 
(supposing  them  honest  men)  to  have  compiled 
a  string  of  murveWous  Jictions,  such  as  those  I 
have  alluded  to ;  but  it  would  have  been  natural 
for  them  to  record  every  thing  true,  as  far  as 
they  knew  it,  respecting  persons  in  whom  their 
readers  must  have  been  deeply  interested. 

Yet  concerning  the  Vii^n  Mary,  for  instance, 
how  little  is  recorded;  and  that  little,  how 
different  from  what  we  might  liavc  expected! 
None  of  the  sacred  writers,  except  the  Bvan- 
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gclists»  ever  mention  her  at  all ;  and  of  these, 
two  of  the  four  do  not  even  record  the  mira- 
culous conception.  One  of  them,  John,  her 
adopted  son,  though  in  all  likelihood  he  must 
have  long  outlived  her,  does  not  record  her 
death,  nor  give  any  particulars  of  her  life  ;  and 
yet  he  wrote,  as  is  universally  believed,  pur- 
posely to  supply  the  omissions  of  the  other 
Evangelists.  And  it  is  rentarkahle  that  we 
gather  from  him  incidental^,  and  only  inciden- 
tally, that  Mary  had  usually  resided  with  Jesus, 
who,  at  his  death,  committed  her  to  the  care  of 
the  beloved  disciple ;  and  "  from  that  time  he 
took  her  to  his  home."  Why  this  sparing  and 
unfrequent  mention  of  her  whom  "  all  gene- 
rations should  call  blessed,"  and  who  must  have 
been  personally  so  well-known  to  many  of  the 
most  eminent  disciples  ? 

Humanly  speaking,  this  seems  to  me  impos- 
sible. I  am  left, — 1  am  driven,  to  suppose  that 
the  divine  Spirit  which  guided  the  sacred 
writers,  led  them,  whether  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, to  suppress  what  they  would  na- 
turally have  recorded,  in  order  to  guard  against 
that   superstitious    veneration    for    tlie   Virgin 
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Mary,  to  which,  as  experience  shews,  there  is 
naturally  so  strong  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of 
Christians.  What,  if  all  the  legends  that  exist 
about  the  parentage,  birth,  infancy,  liabitation, 
and  private  life,  of  the  blessed  Virgin, — what,  if 
all  these  had  been  recorded  in  tlie  sacred 
books, — had  been  a  part  of  Scripture?  We 
see  what  results  these  have  led  to,  as  it  is ; 
blessed  be  the  divine  goodness  which  hasi 
guarded  against  these  all  who  will  closely  ad- 
here to  the  Scriptures !  And  praised  be  the 
superhuman  wisdom  which  in  furnishing  tbis 
safeguard,  has  proved  the  divine  origin  of  those 
Scriptures,  in  omitting  so  much  that  mere 
human  writers  would  have  been  sure  to 
insert* 

The  few  passages  in  the  Evangelists  which 
do  allude  to  the  Virgin  Mary  furnish  a  strong 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  just  observed. 
They  are  chiefly  such  as  are  calculated,  and 
apparently  designed,  to  repress  superstitious 
veneration.  One  of  them  records  that,  when 
the  mother  and  other  kindred  of  our  Lord  were 
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announced  as  desiring  to  speak  with  Him,  He 
took  occasion  to  point  out  tliat  these  had  no 
claim,  on  that  ground,  to  especial  re%'crence ; 
'*  He  turned  to  his  disciples,  and  said.  Behold 
tny  mother  and  my  brethren  ! "  Each .  one  of 
us,  my  Christian  friends,  may  claim  equal  kin- 
dred with  the  blessed  Jesus ;  if  any  orie  will 
hear  his  word,  and  keep  it,  "the  same,"  said 
He,  "  is  my  mother,  and  sister,  and  brother." 
Again,  in  the  Gospel  appointed  for  this  Sunday, 
when  a  woman  exclaitned  —  "  Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bear  Thee,  and  the  paps  that  Thou 
hast  sucked  "  —  He  replied,  **  Yea,  rath^  blessed 
ore  they  tiiat  hear  the  word  of  God  and  keep 
it."  One  of  those  who  did  so,  was,  we  may  be 
sure,  his  mother  herself;  hut  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  her  being  kis  mother^  did  not,  as  He 
declares,  imply  a  blessedness  equal  to  that  of 
the  humblest  of  his  faithful  hearers.  Does  not 
the  record  of  these  allusions  to  one  of  whom 
so  little  is  recorded,  seem  expressly  designed  to 
guard  against  that  su pel's! itious  error  to  which 
the  tendency  is  so  natural,  and,  as  experience 
has  shewn,  so  strong! 

Once  more  :   it  is  mentioned  in  the  narrative 
(4 
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now  before  us,  that  the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
invited,   as  well  as   Himself  and   his  disciples, 
to  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana.     She  seems  to 
have  beei»  apprised    of  his  design  to  perform 
the  miracle;    for  she  applied  to  Him  when  the 
wine  was  deficient.     His  answer  has  not  that 
roughness  indeed  which  our  English  translation 
gives  it,  from  the  use  of  the  term  "  woman." 
The  word  in  the  original  is  one  which  denotes 
no   disrespect ;    being    found   in    the    classical 
Greek  writers  applied  even   to  a  queen.     But 
He  plainly  forbids  lier  interference  ;    telling  her 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  the  display  of 
lus  miraculous  power.     Now  wliy  is  her  appli- 
cation  to  Him,  and  his  reply, — wliy  is  even  her 
presence  on  the  occasion  at  all, — mentioned  in 
this  place  ?     Evidently,  for  the  purpose  of  shew- 
ing that  He  would  do  no  miracle  at  her  bid- 
ding;— that  his  filial  reverence  did  not  extend 
to  his  admitting  her  interference  in  any  thing 
connected  with  his  ministry.     It  is  a  warning  to 
all  who  wiil  be  warned  by  Scripture,  that  they 
must  not  be   led   by  their  veneration   for  the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  to  look  for  her  intercession  for 
them  witii  her  Son.    "  There  is  one  Mediator 
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between  God  and  Man,"— Jesus  Christ — be- 
tween Him  and  Man — none.  He  is  Himself 
ever  at  hand  ;  and  if  any  man  will  seek  to  do  his 
will,  '*  He  will  cotne  unto  liim,  and  make  his 
abode  in  him,"  by  bis  Spirit. 


I  will  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  miracle  recorded  in  the  narrative  before  us. 

That  which  our  Lord  wrought  on  this  occa- 
fiion,  was,  we  are  told,  "  the  beginning  of 
miracles,"  —  by  which  He  "manifested  forth 
bis  glory ;  and  his  disciples  believed  on  Him ;"' — 
I.  e.  were  now  fully  convinced  of  his  coming 
from  God ;  having  at  first  been  induced  so  far 
to  become  his  disciples,  as  to  listen  to  Him, 
only  from  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist, 
who  had  pointed  Him  out  to  them  as  *'  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  takcth  away  tlie  sins  of  the 
world,"  We  should  naturally,  therefore,  be  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  tlie  opening  of  his  divine 
commission,  —  the  first  manifestation  of  his 
power, — the  first  public  act  of  his  ministry, 
should  he  one  not  of  the  least  significant  or 
remarkable  of  all  his  mighty  works. 

Itcfore,  however,  1  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
~  Q  2 
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particulars  of  this  miracle,  it.  is  important  to  lay 
tlown  some  principles  which  are  not  always 
sufficiently  attended  to,  relative  to  our  Lord's 
miracles  in  general.  There  are  three  distinct 
purposes  winch  they  were  designed  to  answer ; — 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cal- 
culated for  all  three  of  these  pur}>oses  at  once. 
The  first  and  most  important  object  of  our 
Lord's  mighty  works  is  that  which  every  one 
perceives,  viz.  to  prove  his  divine  authority,  by 
manifesting  power  more  than  human,  and  such 
as  plainly  shewed  that  God  was  with  llim  :  this, 
I  say,  was  the  most  important  object  of  his 
miracles,  because  without  such  a  proof  as  this, 
men  could  have  had  no  sufficient  grounds  for 
believing  on  Him.  Besides  this,  however,  a 
second  object  was  proposed  in  most  of  his 
miracles  ;  viz.  the  immediate  relief  or  benefit  of 
the  persons  for  whom  they  were  wrought ;  as 
was  the  case  in  those  numerous  instances  of  his 
healing  the  sick,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
feeding  the  multitude  in  the  desert. 

The  third  object  of  almost  all  our  Lord's  mira- 
cles was  to  convey  some  figurative  representation 
of  his  character  and  ofiice,  —  to  exhibit  some 
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emblem  or  token  of  the  Gospel  and  its  effects; — 
in  short,  as  I  may  say,  to  act  a  Parable.  Most 
of  tlie  miracles  arc  explained  by  Him  as  having 
this  instructive  meaning.  And  you  sliould  re- 
member that  an  interpretation  of  actions  as 
symbolical,  i.  e.  as  conveying  an  instinctive 
meaning,  is  (in  Scripture),  so  far  from  being  a 
ianciful  departure  from  tlie  plain  literal  sense  of 
what  we  find  there,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  keeping  to 
the  estahlhbed  mean'mg  of  the  language  ordina- 
rily employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  To  speak 
by  significant  actions,  may  be  called  a  part  of 
the  language  of  the  Prophets  and  other  sacred 
writers,  with  which,  of  course,  the  Jews  were 
familiar.  For  instance,  the  prophecy  to  Jero- 
boam, that  he  should  be  king  of  ten  tribes,  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  a  prophet's  tearing  his 
garment  into  twelve  pieces,  and  giving  him  ten 
of  them.  And  the  Prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  in  particular,  were  prophesying  during 
great  part  of  tlieir  lives  more  by  symbolical 
actions  than  by  words  ;  as  by  wearing  a  yoke, 
to  represent  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,— making 
a  symbolical  representation  of  the  siege  of  Jcru- 
lem,  &c. 
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Thus  also  Jesus  instructs  his  disciples  in 
humility,  by  placing  a  little  child  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  by  washing  their  feet.  And  He 
points  out  the  figurative  meaning  of  many  of  his 
own  miracles,  as  in  giving  sight  to  the  hliiid, 
thus  denoting  that  He  came  to  enlighten  men's 
minds  by  the  Gospel; — in  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fish,  signifying  that  the  Apostles 
should  be  fishers  of  men,  &c. 

Now,  the  Jirst  miracle  our  Lord  performed 
migltt  be  expected  more  especially  to   answer 
this  purpose  in  a  high  degree,    and  to  have  a 
more  extensive  and  important  signification  than 
any  of  the  rest ;    since  it  would   tliiis  fonn  a 
more  suitable  opening  of  his  ministry,  and  in- 
troduction, as  it  were,  to  the  rest  of  his  mighty 
works.      Not  that   this  mystical  meaning  was 
expected  or  intended  by  Him  to  be  understood 
at  the  time,  by  those  who  were  witnesses  of  tlie 
miracle;    but  that  the  truth  might  aftenvards 
break  upon  them,  when  they  should  come  to 
perceive  the  true  nature  and  design  of  his  office. 
Indeed,  it  is  often  remarked  by  the  Evangelists, 
that  the  disciples  did  not,  at  the  time,  under- 
stand what  his  meaning  was ;  but  "  after  that 
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Jesus  was  risen  from  the  dead,  then  understood 
they  these  thhigs." 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  fulfil  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets :  to  offer  up  Himself. — 
in  a  manner  we  cannot  explain,  but  which  is 
fully  declared  to  us  in  Scripture, — to  offer  up 
**  Himself  without  spot  to  God,"  as  a  mysterious 
sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  the  world : 
thereby  accomplishing  those  prophecies,  and 
explaining  those  types,  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
whicli  had  a  reference  to  that  great  work ;  and 
thus  bringing  to  a  close  the  old  dispensation,  so 
as  to  abolish  the  ceremonies  which  had  then 
sufficiently  answered  their  purpose,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  the  new  dispcni>atiou  of  the 
Gospel,  of  whicli  the  other  was  a  shadow,  even 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  He  had 
proclaimed  as  at  haud.  This,  the  great  object 
of  his  coming  among  us,  the  miracle  at  Cana  of 
Galilee  was,  I  am  convinced,  intended  to  signify 
and  represent :  as,  indeed,  we  might  have 
expected  of  his  opening  miracle,  that  it  should 
be  not  merely,  like  the  rest,  significant  of  some 
parikular  doctrine,  but  geneiaUy  expressive  of 
his  whole  Gospel. 
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In  order  to  perceive  this  mystical  significa- 
tion,  you  must  consider  attentively  both  the 
circumstances  of  the  miracle  itself,  and  also 
several  other  circumstances  in  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus,  and  in  the  expressions  used  by  Himself 
and  his  Apostles  relative  to  those  events. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  the  miracle  itself, 
you  will  observe  that  several  seemingly  minute 
particulars  of  the  transaction  are  recorded; 
doubtless  not  without  reason.  In  a  different 
kind  of  history  indeed,  such  as  many  that  are 
extant  of  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  entering 
very  much  at  length  into  all  particulars,  we 
should  naturally,  and  justly,  regard  any  very 
minute  circumstances  that  arc  related,  as  of  small 
consequence.  But  it  is  otherwise  (and  this  is 
most  important  to  be  always  kept  in  mind  in 
studying  the  four  Gospels)  in  the  case  of  such 
very  scanty  and  brief  sekctiom,  as  we  find  re- 
corded in  these  histories.  1  say,  "  selections," 
because  it  is  plain  that  a  very  small  portion  only 
of  our  Lord's  discourses, — of  his  miracles, — and 
of  all  the  transactions  of  his  life, — are  singled 
out  to  be  recorded;  and  a  small  part  again  of 
the  circttmstances  even  of  these  is  related  in  the 
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historj-.  Now  the  writers  must  have  liad  some 
reason  for  selecting  wliat  tliey  did  select,  out  of 
the  far  larger  mass  which  they  oniitted.  For 
all  that  they  do  record  could  not,  if  put  together, 
have  occupied  as  many  thijs  as  his  ministry  did 
months ;  and  John  remarks,  "  that  there  are 
many  other  things  also  which  Jesus  did,  tiie 
which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I 
suppose  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  that  would  be  written."  Every  tiling, 
therefore,  which  they  do  relate  is  worthy  of  a 
close  attention,  however  seemingly  insignificant; 
from  its  being  judged  worthy  of  being  recorded 
(for  some  reason  or  other)  by  writers  who  are  ou 
the  whole  so  scanty  and  concise. 

You  will  observe,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  water-pots  which  our  Lord  commanded  to 
be  filled  up,  and  from  which  the  guests  were 
afterwards  supplied  with  wine,  were  placed 
there,  as  John  tells  us,  "  after  the  manner  of  the 
purifying  of  the  Jews,"  i.  e.  for  the  guests  to 
wash,  according  to  their  ceremonial  observances 
of  purification,  which  were  necessary  to  free 
them  from  legal  uncleanness.  These  ceremonial 
purifications   they   had    multiplied,    indeed,   by 
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their  traditions^  beyund  what  the  divine  law 
enjoined;  but  there  were  many  occasions,  such 
as  those  of  legal  polhition,  contracted  by  the 
touch  of  a  dead  body,  or  of  the  carcase  of  any 
unclean  beast,  and  several  others,  which  re- 
quired tlieni,  in  conformity  with  the  Law  of 
Moses,  to  employ  washing  as  the  appointed 
means  of  freeing  them  from  the  impurity:  water 
having  been  doubtless  chosen  as  the  outward 
symbol  of  inward  purity  of  heart,  and  rejection 
of  sin,  which  defiles  the  inward  man,  and  of 
which  the  external  bodily  defilement  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  figure  and  representative. 
Accordingly  the  Apostle  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
Jewish  purifications  and  atonements,  and  of 
their  reference  to  that  of  which  they  were  the 
shadows, — the  real  and  efficacious  purification 
through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, — calls  them 
"  carnal  ordinances,"  i.  e,  such  as  are  outward, 
visible,  and  applied  to  the  body  ;  consisting,  he 
says,  "  in  meats,  and  drinks,  and  divers  wash- 
ings, which  could  not  make  the  worshippers 
perfect  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience ;"  i.  e. 
could  only  give  that  outward  legal  purity  which 
allowed   them   to  join  in   the  pubUc  worship. 
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But  **  if,"  says  he,  "  tlie  blood  of  bulls  and  of 
goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling 
the  unclean,  sanctifictli  to  the  purifying  of 
the  flesh;  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  ofTcrcd. 
Himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  con- 
science from  dead  works,*  to  serve  the  living 
Godr    (Heb.  ix.  14.) 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  I  sjiy,  that  tlie 
water  which  our  [^rd  converted  into  wine,  was 
put  into  those  water-pots  wliich  were  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  ceremonial  purification  by 
washing,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish 
religion.  He  might,  of  course,  as  easily,  after 
having  directed  the  servants  to  bring  water  in 
their  other  vessels,  have  converted  that,  at  once, 
into  wine,  and  sent  it  to  the  governor  of  the 
feast.  But  He  commanded  tliem,  to  fill  with 
the  water  theie  water-pots  of  purification,  and 
from  iliem  to  draw  out  and  present  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  feast  the  liquor  which  was  now 
made  wine.  Doubtless  this  particular  mode  of 
performing  the  miracle  was  adopted  by  JesuSj  and 

•   That  U.   sins.     Sec  HcU.    \\.  1.;    Col.  ii.    13.;    and 
Epb.  ii.  1—3. 
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was  recorded  by  Jolin,  not  accidentally,  but  for 
some  good  and  sufficient  reason.    And  doubtless 
his  purpose  was,  to  indicate  that  lie  was  come  to 
substitute  the  Gospel  for  the  Law  ; — to  do  away 
the   Old   Dispensation   of  outward    ceremonial 
cleansings,  and  to  put  in  their  place  the  true 
atonement  and  expiation  of  his  great  sacrifice 
which  "  takcth  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
For,  as  the  water  which  was  placed  in  vessels 
intended  for  purification,  was  aptly  chosen  by 
Him  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  so  it  is  to  be  observc<I  in  the  next  place, 
that  wine,  into  which  the  water  was  changed, 
represented  the  blood  of  Christ,  being  the  sym- 
bol of  it  which  He  Himself  appointed  at  the  last 
supper;  saying,  as  he  gave  the  cup  to  his  dis- 
ciples, **  Drink  ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  my  blood 
of  the  New  Testament  which  is  shed  for  raany." 
And  also  in  John's  Gospel,  '*  My  flesh  is  meat 
indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed  ;"  signify- 
ing by  this,  as  he  tells  us,  his  /j/e,  which   He 
offered  up   for   the  redemption   of  the   world, 
**  For  the  bloody'  says  Moses,  " is  the  Ufe ;  and 
I  have  given  it  upon  the  altar  to  be  an  atone- 
ment for  your  souls ;"  r.  e.  for  your  lives :  the 
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blood  being  tlie  symbol  of  life.  And  tluis  too 
Paul :  "  The  cup  which  we  bless  is  it  not  the 
comniunion"  {i.  e.  joint  participation)  "  of  the 
blood  of  Cliiist  r 

The  allusions  accordingly  in  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  to  the  purifying  and  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  on  all  who  have 
a  lively  faith  in  Him,  are  innumerable.  Peter, 
in  the  opening  of  his  first  Epistle,  addresses 
Christians  as  "  elect "  (/.  e.  chosen),  through 
sanctilicatioD  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ;"  sprink- 
ling being  one  of  (he  modes  of  piirification  under 
the  law,  "  If  we  walk  in  the  light,"  says  John, 
"  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin."  And  the  same  Apostle,  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation,  was  told  concerning  the  blessed 
whom  he  saw  in  his  vision  clothed  in  white 
robes,  "  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.*' 

These  and  many  other  passages  to  the  same 
effect  will  convince  any  one  who  considers  them 
with  attention  and  with  candour,  that  Jesus  had 
in  view   that  mystical  signification   which  has 
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been  just  laid  before  you,  in  changing  that  water 
which  was  the  symbol  of  some  of  the  legal  puri- 
iications  under  the  Old  Covenant,  into  the  wine 
whicli  He  afterwards  ordained  to  be  the  symbol 
of  his  purifying  blood  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  also  to  be  particularly  observed,  that 
Jesus  did  not  (as  He  might  have  done)  cause 
wiue  to  appear  in  vessels  which  were  empty, 
nor  direct  that  the  water  shotild  he  cast  away, 
and  then  replenish  the  vessels  with  wine;  but 
He  changed  the  water  into  wine.  This  circum- 
stance aha  is  not  without  its  meaning  :  it  indi- 
cates that  "He  came  not"  (as  He  Himself  tells 
us)  *'  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but 
to  fulfil  tliem :"  He  did  not  cast  away  and  abo- 
lish, as  something  evil  in  itself,  or  wanting  in 
divine  authority,  the  system  of  Jewish  rites  and 
sacrifices ;  but  He  changed  them  for  that  which 
they  signified  and  fore -shewed, —  even  the 
Gospel.  He  substituted  the  substance  for  the 
shadow,  and  brought  the  types  to  an  end  by 
putting  in  their  stead  the  thing  typified ;  "  the 
blood,"  as  Paul  expresses  it,  **  of  the  everlasting 
covenant ;"  i.  e.  of  that  which  was  not,  like  the 
Mosaic,  to  come  to  an  end,  and  be  superseded 
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Hy  another,  but  was  to  last  for  ever.   Accordingly, 
since  "  the  Law,"  as  Paul  says,  "  is  holy,  and 
just,  and  good/*- — since  the    Mosaic   rites  and 
ceremonies  were  trulv  uf  divine  institution,  and 
were  therefore  not  meant  to  be  set  at  nought, 
but  were  brought  to  a  close  only  by  their  fulfil- 
ment under  the  more  glorious  dispensation  of 
the  Gospel  (even  as  the  flower  is  in  due  time 
succeeded  by  the  fruit); — this  being  so,  it  was 
fitting  that  what  was  chosen  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Jewish  Law,  should  not  be  any  thing 
of  a  vile  or  impure   nature,   though   it   were 
changed, — and  changed    for    something    more 
precious.     And  accordingly  tlie  water  on  which 
Christ  wrought  tliis  miraculous  change,  is  n  thing 
which  is  clear  indeed,  and  pure,  and  wholesome; 
but  was  converted  into  wine,  which  is  invigo- 
rating and  refreshing,  and  which  was  tlierefore 
ordained  by  our  Lord  as  a  token,  a  pledge,  and 
a  means  of  receiving,  the  spiritual  benefit  of  his 
sacrifice :  the  "  inward  part  or  thing  signified " 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  being  (to  use  the  words  of 
our  Catechism)  "  tlie  strengthening  and  refreali- 
ing  of  the  soul,  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
as  our  bodies  arc  bv  bread  and  wine." 
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Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a  cliange  of  the  Mosaic  Taw  for 
something  hotter,  was  not  only  a  thing  unex- 
pected, but  unacceptable,  and  matter  of  offense 
to  the  Jews.  That  Law,  though  holy  and  of 
divine  appointment,  and  having  "  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,"  was,  as  has  been  just 
remarked,  far  inferior  to  the  glorious  reality  of 
those  good  things, — the  Gospel-dispensation, 
which  was  substituted  for  it.  But  this  was  one 
of  the  doctrines  which  the  Jews  had  tlie  greatest 
difficulty  in  receiving  ;  and,  indeed,  their  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity  seems  to  have  proceeded  in 
great  measure  from  their  extreme  unwillingness 
to  admit  that  the  Mosaic  Law  was  only  a  tem- 
porary  institution,  and  was  to  give  place  to 
something  far  more  excellent :  though  this  was 
plainly  declared  by  their  Prophets.  And  accord- 
ingly the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  present  day, 
though  professing  to  look  for  the  Messiah  fore- 
told by  the  Prophets,  yet  will  not  admit  that  He 
is  to  abolish  or  to  alter  any  part  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  make  it  a  funda- 
mental  article  of  their  faith,  tliat  the  institutions 
of  Moses  are  to  remain  in  force  to  the  end  of 
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the  world.  This  circumstaiict;,  tlierefore,  in  our 
Lord's  doctrine,  so  unacceptable  to  the  bigoted 
Jew, — the  reservation  of  tlie  more  glorious  dis- 
pensation and  brighter  revelation  of  God's  will 
for  the  time  of  Christ's  own  coming,  was  not  left 
unnoticed  among  the  significant  circumstances 
which  accompanied  this  remarkable  miracle.  It 
was  indicated  in  the  unconscious  expression  of 
sui-jmse  from  the  governor  of  the  feast ; 
"  Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth 
good  wine,  and  when  men  have  well  drunk^ 
then  that  which  is  worse ;  but  thou  hast  kepi 
ike  good  whie  until  now"  Thus  testifying  in  the 
mystical  signification  (not  understood  by  him- 
self) of  his  own  words,  that  that  was  best  which 
had  been  reserved  fur  the  last,  and  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  wonder  that  it  should  be  so. 

Another  cause  for  our  Lord's  thus,  as  it  were, 
sanctifying  water  by  the  miracle  wliicii  He  per- 
formed upon  it,  was,  I  conceive,  an  intended  re- 
ference to  the  other  sacrament, — that  of  Uaptlsin, 
which  He  instituted,  and  of  which  He  ordained 
water  to  be  tlie  outward  symbol.  The  water  of 
purification  at  the  marriiigc  feast  lie  converted 
into  wine,  the  appointed  symbol  of  his  blood,  to 
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indicate  that  the  water  of  baptism  also  sHall 
spiritually  undergo  the  same  change  ;■ — ^that  the 
outward  sprinkling  at  that  sacrament  represents 
the  washing,  os  Peter  says,  "  of  regeneration," 
and  shall  be  accompanied,  if  we  are  not  wanting 
to  ourselves,  with  the  "  sprinkHng  of  the  heart 
from  an  evil  conscience," — with  the  inward  and 
spiritual  purification  of  the  blood  of  Christ 
— the  sanctification  of  his  Spirit  bestowed 
through  his  meritorious  sacriflce.  The  symbols 
of  both  our  Lord's  Sacraments  were  present  on 
the  occasion  of  this  his  first  miracle — water, 
in  which  Jle  Himself  had  just  before  been  bap- 
tized, and  which  He  chose  as  the  emblem  of  the 
spiritual  cleansing  and  purifying  efhcacy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (as  was  indicated  by  the  visible 
appearance  of  the  Spirit  descending  on  Him  on 
that  occasion),  and  winet  the  appointed  emblem 
of  his  blood  ;  and  into  which  the  water  was 
changed,  to  point  out  that  it  is  through  his  Sacri- 
fice that  wc  are  made  partakers  of  the  spiritual 
purification  which  Baptism  denotes.  It  is  also 
to  be  obsencd,  that  it  is  by  baptism  we  are 
admitted  to  be  {lartakers  of  his  atoning  blood  ;  in 
like  manner  as  it  was  /ram  the  water  that  the 
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wine  (the  symbol  of  his  blood)  was  produced. 
And  I  cannot  but  think  that  John,  tlic  very 
Evangelist  who  records  the  miracle  at  Cana, 
had  a  reference  to  this  transaction,  when  iic 
says,  in  his  first  Kpistle,  "  This  is  He  that  camo 
by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ;  not  by 
water  alone,  but  by  water  and  blood." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  John  in 
the  passage  just  mentioned  of  his  Epistle,  was 
referring  in  his  own  mind  to  this  circumstance, 
which  he  afterwards  (for  the  Epistle  was  the 
first  written)  recorded  in  his  Gospel  history ; 
and  which  ho  evidently  considered  as  something 
highly  interesting,  important,  and  significant. 
He,  alone  of  all  the  Evangelists,  mentions  iti 
his  Gospel  an  appearance  which  took  place  at 
our  Lord's  crucifixion ;  "  one  of  the  soldiers 
with  a  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  forthwith 
came  there  out  blood  and  water :  and  he  that 
saw  it  bare  record,  and  his  record  is  true,  and 
he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might 
believe." 

If  you  consider  and  compare  togetlier  these 
two  passages,  and  also  the  account  of  the  mi- 
racle at  Canaj  all  in  the  same  writer,  you  will 
R  2 
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perceive,  I  think,  that  he  must  have  had  in  his 
mind  the  connexion  of  the  water  of  Baptism 
with  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  ;  for  this  was 
indicated  (as  he  seems  to  imply)  by  the  mixture 
of  water  and  blood  which  flowed  from  his  side ; 
and  it  was  also,  I  think,  foreshewn  by  his  con- 
verting water,  the  outward  sign  at  Baptism,  into 
wine,  the  sign  at  the  other  Sacrament,  and  the 
representation  of  his  precious  blood.  This 
accordingly  is  alluded  to  by  our  Church  in  her 
baptismal  service :  viz.  our  Lord's  "  shedding 
from  his  precious  side  both  water  and  blood." 

And  it  should  be  remarked  that  it  is  the  same 
Evangelist  who  records  both  these  transactions, 
the  one  at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end,  of 
our  Lord's  ministry. 


The  last  circumstance  which  I  shall  notice 
relative  to  this  miracle,  is  that  of  its  being  per- 
formed at  a  Marriage-feast.  This  was,  indeed, 
a  suitable  occasion,  on  account  of  the  concourse 
of  guests,  for  our  Lord  to  manifest  his  power, 
and  prove  his  divine  mission ;  which  was  the 
only  immediate  purpose  of  the  miracle.  But  as 
there  was  another  purpose  to  be  answered  by 
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that  miracle,  when  the  events  of  his  life  and 
death  should  have  unfolded  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cation of  it,  so  it  is  probable  that  the  occasion 
itself  also  partook  of  that  spiritual  signilicatton. 
For  when  we  plainly  find  that  the  whole  trans- 
action calls  for  a  figurative  interpretation,  it  will 
then  be  reasonable  to  apply  that  interpretation 
to  many  of  the  particulars  of  it,  such  as  we 
should  not  be  authorized  so  to  explain,  if  they 
stood  alone,  or  occurred  in  a  transaction  of  a 
difTcrent  nature. 

Vou  are  to  observe,  then,  that  there  are  in 
the  sacred  writers  perpetual  allusions  to  the 
union  between  Christ  and  his  Church  (that 
Spiritual  Society  which  He  founded  and  of 
which  He  is  the  Head),  under  the  figure  of  a 
marriage ;  to  denote  the  affectionate  regard 
which  He  bears  towards  this  his  spouse,  his 
watchful  protection,  and  constant  presence  with 
her  ("  ]o,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world"),  and  also  the  spotless  purity 
and  devoted  love  which  He  looks  for  from  her. 
He  accordingly  in  many  of  his  parables  alludes 
to  Himself  under  the  character  of  a  Bride- 
groom ;    and   oilten   describes  the   Kingdom  of 
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Heaven  by  tlin  parable  of  a  wedding  feast.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  tliat  irt  so  doing 
He  alluded  to  this  his  mystical  union  with  the 
Church ;  which  was  to  be,  afterwards,  by  his 
Apostles,  so  strongly  dwelt  upon,  and  set  forth 
under  that  figure.  '*  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice,** 
says  John,  in  the  Revelations  (the  very  Apostle 
who  records  the  marriage  at  Cana),  "  and  give 
thanks  to  Him  :  for  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb 
is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready ; 
and  to  her  was  granted  that  she  should  be 
arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white ;  for  the 
fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  the  saints" 
(Christians,  t".  e.  members  of  his  Church) ; 
"  And  he  saith  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  they 
which  are  called  unto  the  Marriage-Supper  of 
the  Ijarab."  This  Church  our  Lord  is  repre- 
sented by  Paul  as  purifying  to  Himself  through 
the  grace  of  Baptism  ;  th^i  being  the  Sacrament 
which  admits  members  into  that  society.  "  The 
husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ 
head    of   the    Church.      Therefore   as    the 
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Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives 
be  to  their  own  husbands," — "  husbands,  love 
your  wives,    even    as  Christ    also    loved    the 
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Church,  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that  He 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  wash- 
ing of  water  by  tlie  word,  and  liiat  He  might 
present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not 
having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  sucli  thing,  but 
that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish." 
And  again  (in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians), 
"  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church ;"— 
and  on  departing  from  Ephesus,  he  charges  the 
ciders  there  "  to  feed  the  Church  of  Christ, 
which  He  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood." 

These,  and  innumerable  other  passages  of  the 
like  import,  and  full  of  the  same  allusions,  if 
considered  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  and 
with  those  circumstances  of  this  miracle  which 
have  been  already  treated  of,  will  convince  you 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  our  Lord  had  in 
view  when  He  chose  a  marriage-feast  for  the 
scene  of  this  most  significant  miracle,  his  own 
marriage  with  the  Church,  which  He  "  pur- 
chased for  Himself,"  and  sanctified  with  his  own 
blood.  And  this  accordingly  is  alluded  to  in 
the  marriage'Service  of  our  Church. 

Observe,  then,  it  was  at  a  marriage-feast  that 
the  water  which  represented  both   the  Mosaic 
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puriiications,  and  tliut  of  Baptism  afterwards 
instituted,  was  changed  into  wine,  the  chosen 
symbol  of  Christ's  blood  ;  through  the  efllcacy 
of  which  He  redeemed  and  purified  to  Himseir, 
the  Church,  his  spouse;  with  whom  hereafter, 
in  her  glorified  and  triumphant  state  in  Heaven, 
He  will  celebrate  anew  liis  mystical  union,  ac- 
cording to  the  vision  seen  by  John  in  the  Reve- 
lations. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the 
nature  of  liis  Gospel  should  be  first  set  forth, 
and  the  means  of  redemption  prefigured,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage,  which  was  the  chosen 
emblem  of  that  his  union  with  the  Church  He 
was  about  to  found. 

If  all  the  circumstances,  then,  of  this  miracle 
are  considered,  not  merely  one  by  one,  but  in 
conjunction,  they  will  leave  no  doubt  on  any 
candid  mind  that  the  transaction  is  to  be  under- 
stood figuratirely,  in  some  such  way  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  it  to  you.  I  have  not, 
however,  you  will  observe,  built  on  this  expla- 
nation any  tutu  doctrine, — any  which  is  not 
ubundanlly  tauglit  by  many  olher  passages  of 
Scripture.  But  those  passages,  and  the  present, 
as  now  explained,  when   thus   placed  side   by 
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side,  serve  iimtually  to  throw  light  on  each 
other;  and  thus  they  afford  us  some  advantage 
over  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
miracles;  and  even  counterbalance  the  advan- 
tages which  in  that  circumstance  they  had  over 
us.  For  though  they  saw  the  proof  which  this 
miracle  gave  of  Christ's  divine  power,  its  figura- 
tive signification  (as  I  have  already  remarked) 
was  not  understood  at  the  lime,  but  shone  forth 
afterwards  to  enlighten  the  disciples  in  due  sea- 
son. And  this  may  serve  to  confirm  cur  faith, 
and  to  delight  us  by  a  view  of  the  admirable 
harmony  and  agreement  of  parts  in  the  whole 
of  the  Gospel  scheme ;  whose  beauties  shine 
brighter  and  more  glorious  the  longer  and  more 
studiously  we  gaze  on  them. 

Remember,  therefore,  when  next  you  see  the 
sacramental  cup  filled  for  you,  in  commemora- 
tion of  Christ's  death,  and  according  to  his  holy 
Institution,  that  He  deigned  to  sanctify  that 
fruit  of  the  vine,  not  only  in  the  last  (before  He 
suffered),  but  in  the  first  remarkable  manifcsta^ 
tion  of  Himself  to  bis  disciples.  And  remember 
that  He  who  once  changed  the  water  into  wine, 
literally,  is  able  and  is  ready  uow,  by  an  inward 
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and  spiritual  working  of  tlie  same  divine  power, 
to  change  the  outward  sign  of  partaking  of  this 
cup,  into  the  partaking  of  his  atoning  sacrifice, 
and  receiving  of  his  Holy  Spirit  into  your  soul, 
of  which  spirit  liis  flesh  and  blood  are  them- 
selves the  sign ;  for  "  it  is  the  Spirit,"  says  He, 
"  that  givcth  life ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing." 
Take  heed,  therefore,  that  you  neglect  not  so 
great  a  benefit :  nor  be  so  unthankful  for  it,  as 
to  be  unmindful  of  the  conditions  of  receiving  it ; 
which  arcj  "  to  love  Him  who  lialh  first  loved 
us,"  and  to  show  that  love  in  the  way  He  re- 
quired, by  keeping  his  commandments. 

And  one  of  these  commandments  is  that  of 
celebrating  his  holy  communion  Jis  He  has 
enjoined  us.  If  the  servants  at  the  feast  in 
Cana  had  disregarded  his  directions  as  unreason- 
able, or  unimportant,  they  could  have  hod  no 
ground  for  expecting  Mini  to  perform  Ins  mighty 
work.  Nor  can  we,  if  we  disregard  any  of  his 
injunctions,  whether  we  understand  the  reason 
of  them  or  not,  have  any  claim  to  his  offered 
mercies. 

Apply  therefore  to  yourselves,  my  brethren, 
the    directions    which  the   blessed   Mother    of 
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Jesus  gave  to  the  servants ;  "  Whatsoever," 
said  she,  "  He  saith  unto  you,  do  it"  So,  and 
only  so,  shall  you  partake  with  her  the  blessing 
of  being  reckoned  among  his  kindred!  When 
you  behold  Him  (as  all  men  one  day  must, 
whether  they  will  or  no),  may  you  hear  those 
gracious  words  addressed  by  Him  to  you ; 
"  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren !  for  he 
that  heareth  the  word  of  God,  and  doeth  it,  the 
same  is  my  mother,  and  sister,  and  brother." 


SERMON    X. 


JOHN    VI.    51. 

/  am  the  bread  that  came  down  from  Heaven. 

The  discourse  of  our  Lord  which  is  now  before 
us,  follows  immediately  the  narrative  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand  with  five  loaves, 
and  has  an  evident  reference  to  that  miracle. 
I  took  occasion  lately  to  remark  •  to  you  that 
there  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  most,  if  not 
all  of  his  miracles  ought  to  be  contemplated,  but 
which  is  often  passed  over :  I  mean,  their  in- 
structive character.  They  may  be  regarded,  as 
I  then  remarked,  as  a  kind  of  acted  Parables  ; 
designed  to  convey  to  us  some  figurative  and 

*  See  preceding  Sermon. 
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emblematical  representation  of  the  Gospel-doc- 
trines. In  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  heal- 
ing the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  and  casting  out 
demons,* — in  al!  these — besides  the  proof  tlius 
afibrded  of  his  divine  mission,  and  the  imme- 
diate benefit  to  the  persons  relieved— He  re- 
presents his  spiritual  agency  in  enlightening 
the  mind,  and  curing  the  diseases  of  the  soul, 
and  overthrowing  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and 
procuring  immortal  life  for  his  disciples.f  And 
in  his  first  miracle,  that  at  the  marriage  of 
Cana,  He  prefigures  the  change  from  the  Levi- 
ticai  Law  to  the  Gospel. 

So,  also,  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  was  de- 
signed, I  have  no  doubt,  to  give  a  representation 
of  Christ  as  the  spiritual  "  bread  that  came 
down  from  heaven  :"  and  as  being  Himself  the 


•  I  have  preferred  thi>,  Uio  more  literal  rendering  of  the 
word  catfiovia,  to  that  in  our  version,  for  the  Hake  of  avoiding 
on  ambiguity,  which,  I  think,  has  led  to  hurtful  results.  The 
word  Diaholos,  which  is  tmniilatcd  Devil  (or  rather,  retained 
unLroDslatcd ;  for  it  ia  the  same  word,  only  altered  in  ita 
transference  from  one  language  to  another),  is  in  reality  a 
proper  name  or  title,  of  Satau,  the  prince  of  demons ;  and 
consequently  it  should  never  be  uaed  in  the  plural  auml>er» 

f  See  John  xi.  2:>,  36. 
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fulfilment  of  the  type  of  tlmt  bread  with  which 
God  has  formerly  fed  his  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness. "  Your  fathers,"  said  He,  "  did  cat 
mauna  in  the  wilderness,  and  arc  dead ;  this  is 
the  bread  that  came  down  from  hearcn,  that  a 
man  may  cat  thereof  and  not  die." 

On  the  nature  then  of  that  type  I  propose 
DOW  to  oifer  some  observations,  which  may 
throw  light  ou  a  subject  not  in  general  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  by  readers  of  Scripture, — the 
connexion  of  the  Old  Testament  witli  the  New, 
and  the  explanation  afforded  of  the  Gospel-dis- 
pensation, by  the  Mosaic.  The  one  docs  not 
merely  contain  types,  figures,  shadows  of  the 
other,  but  consists  almost  entirely  of  them,  and 
was  principally  designed  as  a  forerunner  of  the 
Christian  scheme.  And  parts  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  which,  even  at  the  time  that  was  delivered, 
answered  important  purposes,  had  yet,  beyond 
these,  a  reference  also  to  something  still  more 
important  that  was  to  come. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  miraculous  supply  of 
mainia  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  did, 
indeed,  answer  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  pre- 
sent wants,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  them  that 
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they  were  under  the  immediate  and  extraordinary 
care  of  the  Lord :  but  it  was  also,  besides  this,  a 
type  of  another  and  far  more  important  supply 
which  was  to  come»  for  the  rehef  of  far  more 
important  wants.  Our  Lord  plainly  declares  in 
the  passage  from  which  my  text  is  taken,  that 
He  Himself  was  signified  and  prefigured  by  this 
manna, — this  "  hread  which  came  down  from 
heaven"  to  feed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
That  wilderness  is,  I  conceive,  to  be  understood 
as  a  representation  of  this  present  world ; 
through  which  the  Christian  is  travelling  to  his 
place  of  rest,  the  promised  land  of  glory,  which 
answers  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  this  he  is 
tried,  as  the  Israelites  were,  to  see  whether  they 
would  obey  God's  commandments,  and  prove  (it 
to  "  enter  into  his  rest."  In  that  wilderness 
(which  was  barren  and  unfit  to  support  their 
lives)  God's  extraordinary  providence  su[iported 
them  by  means  of  the  supply  of  manna ;  to 
which  our  Lord  compares  Himself,  as  affording 
a  corresponding  support  to  the  Christian  in  his 
journey  through  tliis  world.  The  resemblance 
then,  or  analogy  between  these  two  things, — 
between  the  type  and  that  which  is  signified,— 
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consists  in  this;  that  both  were  designed  to 
afToi'd  sup])ort  to  man,  and  botb,  such  support 
as  he  could  not  do  without,  nor  supply  himscU' 
with,  by  any  natural  means;  both  proceeded 
immediately  from  the  merciful  gift  of  God  ;  and 
both  were  intended  not  only  for  man's  present 
relief,  but  to  sustain  him  on  a  Jouraet/  to  a  glo- 
rious promised  inheritance.  The  difference, 
agfun,  between  the  two  consists  in  this:  timt 
the  mtmna  supported  the  ftatttral  hfc  of  the 
Israelites,  and  Christ — that  is,  the  Spirit  of 
Christ— for  "  it  is  the  Spirit,"  said  He,  "  that 
giveth  life  (quickeneth),  the  flesh  proflteth  no- 
thing,"— is  the  support  of  our  spiritual  life ;  the 
one  sustained  and  nourished  the  body,  the  other 
the  soul ;  the  one,  accordingly,  was  the  object 
of  the  senses ;  the  other  is  only  perceived  and 
understood  by  the  mind :  the  one  supported 
the  Israelites  in  their  passage  to  an  earthly 
resting  place ;  the  other  leads  the  Christian  to 
an  eternal  inheritance  beyond  the  grave. 

These  distinctions,  and  these  resemblances, 
were  pointed  out  by  our  Lord  Himself,  in  the 
discourse  before  us,  when  He  calls  Himself  "  the 
bread  that  came  down  from  Heaven,"  and  says. 
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that  *'  unless  they  cat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  they  have  no  life 
in  them." 

He  explains,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  not 
the  sustenance  of  man's  natural  and  mortal  life 
He  is  speaking  of;  but  eternal  life:  "this," 
said  He,  "  is  the  bread  that  came  down  from 
heaven, — not  as  your  fathers  did  cat  manna, 
and  are  dead  :  he  that  eateth  of  this  bread  shall 
live  for  ever."  All  this,  however  (we  see),  was 
unintelligible  at  the  time  to  his  hearers;  who 
said,  '*  How  can  this  mau  give  us  his  flesh 
to  eat?" 

Now,  that  they  should  question  or  deny,  as 
ihey  did,  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  any 
thing  He  told  them,  whatever  it  might  be,  was 
certainly  unjustifiable.  He  had  wrought  so 
many  miracles  before  them,  that  they  ought  to 
have  been  ftilly  convinced  of  his  coming  from 
God,  and  consequently  of  the  divine  authority 
of  whatever  He  said,  however  unintelligible  it 
might  appear  to  tliem ;  but  that  what  He  said 
sJwiiid  be  imintelligible  to  them,  at  the  time,  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  It  was  not  then 
fully  understood,  nor  meant  to  he  so,  even  by 
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his  own  disciples ;  the  great  sacrifice  of  Himself 
on  the  cross,  which  He  was  referring  to,  not 
having  been  at  that  time  accomplished,  nor  even 
looked  for.  And  many  other  things  were  said 
by  Him  at  various  times,  which  were  intended 
to  be  (as  we  are  told  they  were)  then  only 
understood  when  all  the  work  which  He  came 
to  do  was  accomplished.  He  says  on  one  occa- 
sion, "  Now  I  tell  you  before  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  when  it  cometh  lo  pass,  ye  may  believe  that 
I  am  He ;"  and,  in  other  places,  we  are  told  of 
things  which  his  disciples  understood  not  at  the 
time,  but  which  were  recalled  to  their  minds, 
"  after  that  Jesus  was  risen  Irom  the  dead  ;"  and 
which  that  event  explained  to  them. 

And  so  it  was,  doubtless,  with  respect  to 
those  words  of  his  which  are  now  before  us ;  the 
question,  "  How  shall  this  Man  give  us  his  flesh 
to  eat  r  was  solved,  and  the  meaning  of  his  being 
the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven  was 
explained  to  them  when  his  great  work  was 
completed.  As  the  bread  from  heaven  signified 
the  body  of  Christ,  so  his  body — the  '*  flesh  and 
the  blood  of  the  Sou  of  Man  " — signified  his 
life  ("  for  the  blood,"  says  Moses  "  is  the  life"). 
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which  was  offered  up  for  our  salvation,  to  atone 
for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  to  redeem  us  from 
everlasting  death.  "  The  bread  that  I  will  give 
is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the 
world  ;"  and  again,  "  It  is  the  Spirit  wliich 
quickeneth ;"  (/*.  e.  gives  life  to  the  soul)  "  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothiog." 

And  as  the  Israelites  under  the  old  dispensa- 
tion could  only  be  purified,  and  rendered  accept- 
able in  the  sight  of  God,  by  the  blood  of  the 
appointed  sacrifices,  which  were  figures  of 
Christ,  so  the  Clirlstian's  acceptance  with  God 
depends  on  his  faith  in  the  meritoinous  sacrifice 
of  Christ ;  o]i  his  repenting  and  renouncing  the 
sins  from  which  Jesus  came  to  save  his  peo- 
ple ; — **  having  (as  the  Apostle  expressed  it) 
his  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience " 
(iu  allusion  to  the  ceremonial  purification  of  the 
Jews  by  sprinkling) — on  his  devoting  himself  to 
the  service  of  Christ,  and  walking  in  his  steps 
(which  Paul  describes  by  the  expression  of 
"  putting  on  Christ  ") ; — on  his  having  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  him  ;  (for  "  if  any 
man,"  says  Paul,  "  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  ia  none  of  his") — and  on  his  grateful  love 

s  2 
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toward  Christ,  and  cheerful  and  zealous  com- 
pliance with  all  his  commandments  ;  for  "  if  ye 
love  mc,"  said  He,  "  keep  ray  command raents." 
Such  an  one  Is  truly  fed  with  the  bread  that 
came  down  from  heaven,  which  alone  can  pre- 
serve his  body  and  soul  to  everlasting  Ufe; — 
such  an  one  belongs  to  Christ,  who  will  be  liis 
support  through  this  life,  and  will  "  raise  him 
up"  (as  He  hath  said)  "  at  the  last  day."  And, 
surely,  this  is  a  most  gracious  and  inestimably 
precious  offer,  considering  that  nothing  we  can  do 
can  in  any  degree  merit  such  favour,  and  that  we 
have  but  to  apply  for  it  in  order  to  receive  it; 
for  "  him  that  cometh  unto  me,"  says  our  Lord, 
in  the  same  discourse,  "  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
outr 

Considering  what  plain  proofs  our  Lord  had 
afforded  to  the  Jews  by  his  many  wonderful 
works,  that  He  was  truly  all  that  He  professed 
to  be,  and  was  well  able  to  make  good  his  pro- 
mises, it  certainly  is  strange  that  many  of  them 
should  be  so  perverse  as  not  to  believe  in  Hitn, 
and  to  "  come  unto  Him  that  they  might  have 
]ife.''  It  is  strange.  I  say ;  but  we  could  not 
call  il  incredible,  nor  even  improbable,  even  if 
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we  had  not  such  positive  nuthurity,  as  we  have, 
for  the  fact ;  because,  unhappily,  many  in  the 
present  day, — many  even  of  those  who  wonder 
at  the  unbelieving  Jews,  are  guilty  of  a  stitl 
more  strange  perversity.  More  strange,  I  say, 
because  they  do  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  yet  will  not  come 
unto  Him  that  they  may  have  life, — will  not 
accept  his  offers,  and  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  them, — the  keeping  of  his  command- 
ments,—and  yet  profess  to  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  to  hope  for  eternal  life  at  his 
hands. 

The  unbelieving  Jews  trusted  in  the  mercy 
of  God.  And  they  had,  so  far,  better  ground 
for  their  trust,  bad  as  it  was,  than  disobedient 
Christians ;  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  Moses,  in 
which  they  trusted,  was  truly  of  divine  appoint- 
ment; though  they  sinned  in  rejecting  the 
promised  Messiah  whom  Moses  had  foretold, 
and  for  whose  Gospel  his  Law  was  a  temporary 
preparation.  Wliereas  those  Christians  who 
profess  to  hope  for  God's  mercy,  while  they  fail 
to  conform  to  that  Gospel  which  they  them-, 
selves  know,  and  confess,  to  contain  his  promises 
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of  it,  are  relying  entirely  on  the  devices  of  their 
own  imaginations ;  and  are  so  far  in  a  worse 
condition  even  than  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that 
they  bear  witness  against  themselves,  by  admit- 
ting the  divine  authority  even  of  the  very  com- 
mands they  disobey. 

But  to  proceed  with  my  proposed  explanation 
of  our  Lord's  discourse :  in  the  mention  of  his 
flesh  and  blood, — his  use  of  that  expression  to 
signify  the  benefits  to  Christians  of  his  death, — 
there  is  a  plain  allusion  to  the  Sacrament  of  his 
Supper,  which  he  appointed  in  commemoration 
of  that  great  event,  and  as  one  of  the  means  of 
grace,  by  which  He  thought  fit  to  impart  to  the 
faithful  a  share  of  those  benefits.  He  said  to 
his  disciples,  "  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body : 
this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  you."  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  John,  who  alone  of  all 
the  Evangelists,  has  recorded  that  discourse  of 
our  Lord  which  is  now  before  us,  is  the  only 
one  of  them  who  does  not  record  the  institution 
of  the  communion  ;  because  he  wrote  princi- 
pally to  supply  their  deficiencies,  and  had  no 
need  to  notice  the  Institution  of  that  ordinance 
which   had  been  observed   in  all  the  Christian 
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Churches  so  many  years  (most  likely  near  half  a 
century)  before  he  wrote  his  Gospel. 

In  order  to  iinderstaiul  rightly  the  character 
of  this  institution,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that> 
both  among  the  Jewish  and  the  heathen  nations, 
it  was  customary,  when  a  sacrifice  was  offered, 
for  the  worshippers  to  hold  a  feast  on  the  flesh 
of  it;  which  custom  among  the  heathen  Paul 
alludes  to  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  when 
he  speaks  of  "  eating  meats  offered  to  idols," 
and  of  being  seen  "  sitting  at  meat  in  the  idol's 
temple,"  as  practices  likely  to  scandalize  their 
brethren ;  because,  both  among  Jews  and  Pagans, 
Die  partaking  of  this  feast  was  understood  to 
signify  a  belief  and  confidence  in  the  eflicacy 
and  virtue  of  the  sacrifice,  and  a  desire  and  trust 
to  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  tlic  benefits  of  it: 
so  that,  however  the  Corinthians  might  inwardly 
despise  the  idols  uf  the  Pagans^  the  outward 
reverence  shown  by  partaking  of  these  sacri- 
fices would,  at  least,  be  likely  to  offend  [scan- 
dalise] the  weaker  Christians.  They  knew, 
Paul  tells  them,  that  "  what  tiie  Gentiles  offered, 
they  offered  unto  demons,  and  not  to  God ;"  i.  e. 
not  to  the  one  true  God.     And  he  adds,  "  Ye 
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cannot  be  paitakers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of 
the  table  of  demons ;"  thus  indicating  the  cor- 
rcspondcncB  between  the  commemoraliou  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  feasts  or  sacrifices  held, 
both  by  the  Pagan  nations  to  their  false  gods, 
and  by  the  Jews,  to  the  Lord.  The  Lord's 
Supper  is  a  feast  on  a  sacrifice, — even  the  sacri- 
fice once  offered  by  Christ  on  the  cross ;  and  the 
words  in  which  He  instituted  it,  shew  plainly 
that  He  was  referring  to  the  practice  of  par- 
taking of  the  flesh  of  the  victim.  And  as  He 
6j>eaks  of  his  flesh  and  his  blood  to  signify  the 
benefits  of  his  sacrifice,  of  which  the  bloody 
sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law  liad  been  signs  and 
emblems,  so  He  appointed  as  the  sign  again  of 
that,  his  flesh  and  blood*,  bread  and  wine,  as 


*  "  If  we  could  ncCually  receive  into  vox  tnouUis  tbc  very 
flesh  niid  bluod  of  Chriit,  tliix  cnuld  not,  of  itself,  be  productive 
of  nny  benefit  to  ttie  notil :  U  might,  if  God  willed  it,  be  the 
appointed  loktrn  and  meant  of  our  ruccirmg  such  benefit ;  even 
am  the  water  of  the  pool  of  Biloam  wu,  of  restored  siglit ;  but 
it  could  not  iUetf  confer  any  spiritual  atlvaatagc,  any  more 
Uian  water  coald  cure  bEindnefl*.  It  iiuutt,  tlieret'ure,  ufter  nil, 
be  in  a  npirilual  and  JtgaraUvv  sense  that  Cbriil  says,  '  My 
flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  ray  blond  is  drink  indeed ;'  if  they 
If  pre  literally  eaten  and  dnink,  they  mnst  atill  be  the  sign  of 
soinctliJDg  else,  represented  and  conveyed  by  them.     So  that 
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the  two  most  important  articles  of  subsistence 
in  tliat  age  and  country.  And  there  Is  no  doubt 
tlmt,  in  the  appointment  of  tlie  bread,  our  I^ord 
had  also  a  reference  to  the  miraculous  supply 
of  bread  from  heaven  to  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  which  he  spoke  of  in  the  discourse 
before  us,  and  which  was  plainly  a  type  of  Him  : 
and  also  that  there  was  an  allusion  to  his  future 


the  violence  done  to  Scripture  nnd  lo  reason,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  a  figurative  interpretation,  does  not,  after  alJ,  oven 
accomplish  tlmt  object. 

"  The  error  of  transubstanUatiuti,  the  Kiiglisli  Church  has 
guarded  against  most  carefully,  by  declaring  that  the  biead 
imd  wiiit-  rfmaio  uncliunged,— -tbat  th«y  are  only  ii  si^n  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,^and  that  it  i«  only  '  after  a  Npiritnol 
manner'  that  his  ho>(3y  nnd  blood  are  received  by  thi:  faithful. 
But  it  would  hnvo  been  better,  jjurlmps,  to  have  added  to  this, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  a  statement,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  not  only  are  mereUj  a  litfn,  but  are  a  sign  vf  a  sign  : 
i.  c.  that  (Acy  represent  our  Lord'a  flesh  and  blood,  and  that 
his  flesh  and  blood,  again,  nre  n  sign  of  aomething  else.  Tbia 
»  indeed  implied,  when  it  ih  said,  that  Christ's  body  and  blood 
are  '  ipiriUiaUt/  received,'  and  that  it  '  slren^hena  and  refreshes 
the  soui;'  for  it  is  manifest  tb&t  literal,  material,  lleali  and 
blood  cannot  be  tpiritually  received,  or  refresh  the  xoui.  But 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  tlios<-  vague  and  confused  ideas,  which 
are  apt  to  lead  ultimately  to  the  regarding  of  the  Knchariat  as 
a  mere  memorial,  it  might  have  been  better  to  state  distinctly 
what  it  IB  that  ihe  faithful  comtnunieunLs  do  really  partake 
of." — Einjtfi.    Second  Seriti.    Appcudix  U. 
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appointment  of  the  wine  at  his  supper,  in  the 
first  miracle  He  performed  at  Cana. 

Our  Lord's  Supper,  then,  is  not  merely  a 
solemn  commemoration  of  his  death,  but  it  is 
also  a  spiritual  feast  upon  a  sacrifice, — even  the 
sacrifice  of  Him,  the  spotless  "  Lamb  of  God/^ — 
in  partaking  of  whicti  we  acknowledge  the  effi- 
cacy of  that,  his  atonement,  and  by  faith  are 
made  partakers  of  his  grace,  through  the  symbols 
of  bread  and  wine,  which  He  appointed.  This 
two-fold  purpose  of  our  Lord's  institution  is 
clearly  pointed  out  in  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians :  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and 
drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death 
until  lie  come."  And  again:  "The  cup  of 
blessing  which  wc  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Christ?  the  bread  which  we 
break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ?"  And  in  like  manner  our  Lord's  ex- 
pression— "  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh 
my  blood,  hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  last  day" — taken  in  conjunction  with 
his  words  at  the  institution  of  this  sacrament, 
'*  This  is  my  body,  which  is  given  for  you ;  this 
is  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you," — these  two 
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passages.  I  say.  taken  together,  plainly  shew 
that  the  outward  symbols  which  He  appointed 
to  be  received  are  among  the  means  of  grace, 
through  which  He  has  thought  fit  to  convey  to 
his  faithful  servants  the  benefits  of  the  offering 
of  his  body  and  blood. 

I  say  among  the  means  of  grace^  because,  of 
course,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  our  partaking 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  only  thing  intended 
by  our  eating  the  flesh  of  Christ.  It  is  only  one 
out  of  several  things,  all  of  which  together 
are  indispensable :  we  must  "  put  on  Christ," 
and  be  "  fashioned  after  his  likeness," — we  must 
live  under  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit;— we  raust 
"  love  Him  who  hath  first  loved  us,"  and  we 
must  give  proof  of  our  love,  as  He  has  told  us, 
by  "  keeping  his  commandments;"  this,  of  cele- 
brating his  holy  Supper  among  the  rest. 

It  is,  indeed,  almost  too  plain  to  need  mention, 
that  if  a  man  receives,  however  devoutly,  the 
sacred  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  if  he  take 
no  pains  to  follow  the  other  commands  of  his 
Lord, — to  walk  in  his  steps, — to  be  led  by  his 
Spirit, — to  renounce  sin,  and  to  "  walk  worthy 
of  his  Christian  vocation/'  he  will  receive  no 
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advantage  from  having  obeyed  this  one  command 
aud  neglected  the  rest.     To  expect  tliis,  indeed^ 
is,  I  conceive,  not  an  error  particularly  common 
among  us;  though  it  was  most  lamentably  so 
before  the  Keformation.    But  it  is  equally  plain, 
on  the  other  hand  (though  men  arc  not  equally 
apt  to  perceive  and  to  understand  it),  that  if  a 
man  be  in  other  respects  obedient  to  God's  will, 
— if  he  were  even   far  more   perfect  in   every 
virtue  than  any  one  can,  with  truth,  pretend  to 
bo, — yet  if  he  neglected  this  one  ordinance,  he 
would  stand  condemned  before  God,  as  a  dis- 
obedient subject  of  the   Kingdom   of  Heaven. 
For  the  performance  of  a  part  of  our  duty  can 
never  be  an  excuse  and  atonement  for  the  wilful 
omission  and   neglect   of  another   part ;    since 
God,  in  whose  sight  nothing  that  we  can  do 
can  have  any  merit  in  itself,  and  who  surely  has 
a  full  right  to  entire  obedience,  has  commanded 
the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

No  one  can  plead  any  excuse  for  his  wilful 
neglect  of  this  ordinance,  that  will  stand  before 
God's  tribunal  at  the  last  day.  If  he  says  that 
he  practises  his  other  duties  because  he  perceives 
the  reasonableness  of  them,  but  that  he  cannot 
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understand  why  bread  and  wine  should  have  any 
spiritual  efBcacy,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he 
will  not  take  God's  word  for  any  thing  ;^that  he 
has  no  trust  in  his  express  promises, — no  respect 
for  his  positive  commands, — but  practises  the 
duties  he  does  practise,  not  out  of  reverence 
to  God,  but  in  compliance  with  his  own  reason, 
which  he  sets  up  to  sit  in  judgment  on  eacK 
of  God's  commandments.  Now  such  a  principle 
as  this  plaiuly  makes  all  his  other  apparent  acts  of 
goodness  utterly  worthless,  since  it  proves  that 
they  do  not  spring  from  the  only  right  principle — 
faith  in  God,  and  submission  to  his  will.  "  ^Vith- 
out  faith/'  we  are  assured,  "  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God."  Now  lie  who  believes  only  what 
he  sees,  and  does  only  what  his  understanding 
pronounces  to  be  reasonable  in  each  particular 
point,  has  evidently  no/ar/A.  For  "  faith  is  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen."  A  man  will  be- 
lieve his  neighbour,  so  £kr  as  to  do  what  the 
other  tells  him,  if  he  plainly  sees  that  it  is  for 
his  own  good.  And  if,  therefore,  he  will  not 
believe  in  the  duty  and  in  the  efBcacy  of  receiv- 
ing the  Lord's  Supper  on  God's  plain  command 
and  assurance,  he  has  evidently  no  more  faith 
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and   trust  in  God  than  in  one  of  his  fellow- 
mortals. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that 
one  mistake  as  to  the  real  character  of  Cliristian 
&ith,  is  often  found  to  lead  to  another,  of  an 
opposite  kind.  There  are  some  whose  language 
goes  to  confound /ai/A  with  blind  credulity,  and 
to  declaim  against  the  pride  of  Reason  in  such 
a  style  as  to  imply  that  religious  faith  is  some- 
thing opposed  to  reason,  or  at  least,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  and  that  it  consists  in  giving 
implicit  credence,  without  any  grounds,  to  some 
person,  or  body  of  men,  claiuiing  authority  to 
direct  all  others,  and  grounding  their  claim  on 
nothing  but  vehement  assertion,  and  vituperation 
of  all  who  oppose  them.  But  this  is  precisely 
what  our  Scriptures  characterise  as  want  of  faith. 
It  was  the  very  course  taken  by  the  Jews  who 
rejected  Jesus.  They  relied  implicitly  on  the 
authority  of  the  priests  and  rulers,  shutting  their 
ears  against  evidence,  and  attributing,  without 
reason,  and  against  reason,  our  Lord's  beneficent 
miracles  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  If  faith 
consist  in  admitting  the  conclusions  most  oppo- 
site to  reason,  in  blind  deference  to  the  authority 
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of  their  guides,  these  men  must  have  possessed 
more  faith  than  the  Apostles.  But  the  faith 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  is  evidently  founded  on 
reason.  It  consists  in  examining  candidly  the 
evidence  for  any  thing  that  professes  to  come 
from  God;  deciding  what  are  really  divine  re- 
velations, and  submitting  to  be  guided  by  these, 
even  iti  particular  points  which  may  not  be  in 
themselves  agreeable  to  our  own  reason. 

And  hence  it  is  that,  since  true  faith  is 
founded  on  reason,  some  persons  have  supposed 
that  we  may  put  our  own  reason  in  the  place 
of  faith,  and  judge  of  each  point  proposed  in 
a  Divine  revelation,  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  a 
mere  fallible  man,  receiving  or  rejecting  accord- 
ing as  reason  approves  or  disapproves.  But 
this  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  rejection  of  faith  alto- 
gether. I  have  no  Jaiih  in  the  writer  of  a 
mathematical  treatise,  even  though  I  believe 
every  one  of  his  propositions  to  be  true,  from 
having  demonstrated  each  of  them  myself;  nor, 
in  the  author  of  a  description  of  any  country  I 
am  well  acquainted  with,  if  I  have  verified  with 
my  own  eyes  every  thing  he  states.  Nor  would 
you  be  said  to  have  faith  In  a  physician,  if  you 
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should  pursue  the  course  he  advised,  from  being 
yourself  convinced,  on  tfour  own  medical  know- 
ledge, that  his  medicines  were  the  best.  You 
are  then  only  said  to  have  faith  in  a  physician, 
when  you  follow  his  prescriptions  without  pre- 
tending to  understand  the  reasons  for  them,  or 
even  to  know  what  they  are.  And  yet  your 
faith  in  him  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  founded 
in  reason ;  that  is,  you  may  have  very  suflicient 
reason  for  believing  him  to  be  a  good  physician, 
and  trusting  him  accordingly. 

But  to  return  to  our  present  subject :  if  any 
one  says  that  he  hopes  spiritually  to  partake  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; — that  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  arc  every  thing,  and  that  he  regards 
the  outward  symbols  as  unimportant,  let  him 
remember  that  if  the  blind  man  whom  our  Lord 
healed  had  refused  to  go,  and  literally  and  truly 
wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam  as  he  had  been 
enjoined,  he  would  have  remained  in  his  blind- 
ness; for  "  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble  ;*'  of  the  number  of  which 
last,  those  certainly  are  not,  who  arrogantly 
despise  (like  Naaman,  the  Syrian)  the  means  He 
has  appointed  for  conveying  his  gifts ;  and  who 
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set  at  nought  the  express  commandments  of  our 
Lord  Himself,  and  the  precepts  and  practice  of 
the  Apostles.  If  any  one  fears  that  he  is  not 
good  enough  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper 
worthily,  let  him  consider  that  every  one  is 
good  enough  to  repent,  and  to  throw  himself  on 
God's  mercy  through  Christ,  who  has  promised 
not  to  cast  out  any  one  who  comes  to  Hira; 
and  that  no  one  is  good  enough  to  do  without 
that  mercy.  If  he  is  not  fit  to  renounce  his 
sins,  and  "  stcdfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new 
life^'*  will  he  he  fit  to  abide  God's  judgment  just 
as  iie  is  1  Is  he  afraid  to  obey  Gods  com- 
mands, and  not  afraid  to  disobey  thcra  ? 
Doubtless,  if  he  intends  to  continue  in  sin,  and 
take  no  care  to  serve  God; — or  to  continue  in 
sin  for  the  present^  and  to  think  of  forsaking  his 
vices  when  he  grows  old,  and  when  his  vices  are 
about  forsaking  him,  and  to  begin  working  out 
his  salvation,  when  "  the  night  cometh  in  which 
no  man  can  work ;"  and  to  seek  oil  for  his  lamp, 
when  the  bridegroom  knocks,  and  he  is  sum- 
moned to  meet  Him :  such  an  one  is,  indeed, 
unfit  to  approach  the  Lord's  table ;  and  he  is  no 
less  unfit  to  attend  divine   worship,   public  or 
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private  ; — he  is  unfit  to  pray  or  hope  for  God's 
mercy  ;  he  is  unfit  to  live,  and  still  more  unfit 
to  die.  For  let  not  any  one  suppose  (as  the 
great  tempter  of  man  would  fain  persuade  him) 
that  the  neglect  of  God's  ordinances  will  secure 
him  from  his  judgments.  God  is,  indeed,  most 
merciful,  but  it  is  to  those  who  will  accept  of  his 
mercy  in  the  way  He  thinks  fit  to  bestow  it : 
He  is  a  merciful,  but  He  is  not  a  negHgent 
Governor  of  the  world,  nor  changcnble  in  his 
pruposes.  You  know  what  heavy  judgments 
were  pronounced  on  his  own  peculiar  People  be- 
cause they  were  deaf  to  his  calls.  Now  "  if  he" 
(says  Paul)  "  who  despised  Moses'  Law,  died 
without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses,  of 
how  much  sorer  punishment  suppose  ye  shall 
he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanc- 
tified an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite 
unto  the  Spirit  of  grace." 

Nor  again,  can  any  one  plead  that  the  com- 
mand now  in  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  b« 
obeyed.  One  would  think,  that  even  if  it  were 
not  so  positively  enjoined,  all   Christians   who 
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have  any  heart,  ami  not  a  heart  of  stone,  would 
delight  in  the  opportunity  of  celebrating  their 
Lord's  death,  and  complying  with  his  dying 
request.  A  friend  just  about  to  die,  seldom 
asks  in  vain  any  thing  that  is  not  very  hard  and 
unreasonable  ;  but  if  that  friend  were  dying  ybr 
vs,  what  would  be  thought  of  one  who  should 
refuse  to  comply  with  his  desires  ?  And  wha^ 
if  his  Inst  injunction  were  entirely  (as  is  the 
case  here)  for  our  benefit?  But  the  difficulty 
which,  I  believe,  usually  deters  men,  is  not  the 
act  itself  of  attending  the  Lord's  table,  but  the 
duty  supposed  to  be  consequent  on  that,  of 
self-examination,  repentance,  forsaking  of  sin, 
and  devotedness  to  God.  And  that  there  is  diffi- 
culty in  these  things,  I  allow  :  but  the  mistake 
is  in  supposing  that  these  are  duties  to  a  man 
who  attends  the  Lord's  table,  but  are  not 
equally  so  if  he  stays  away.  There  cannot  be 
a  more  groundless  and  absurd  notion.  Those 
who  celebrate  the  holy  communion  are  un- 
doubtedly bound  to  have  a  Christian  heart, 
and  lead  a  Christian  life;  but  they  are  not  at 
all  more  bound  to  this  than  they  were  before. 
They  are  the  more  iikelt/f  indeed,  to  do  this, 
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if  they  thus  apply  for  di>ine  grace  in  the 
manner  our  Lord  has  enjoined  us; — they  are 
the  more  likely,  but  not  the  more  botind.  The 
faith  and  the  Hfe  of  a  Christian  are  clearly 
described  to  us  in  Scripture ;  and  we  are  plainly 
taught  that  these,  and  these  only,  will  lead  to 
eternal  life.  No  where  are  we  taught  (indeed 
the  very  idea  is  childish)  that  we  can  be  saved 
without  these  duties,  provided  we  absent  our- 
selves from  the  Lord's  Supper ;  —  that  our 
neglect  of  one  duty  will  atone  for  our  neglect 
of  the  rest. 

All  the  difficulties,  then,  of  the  Christian's 
life  must  be  encountered,  through  the  promised 
aid  of  God's  Spirit,  if  we  would  attain  the 
Christian's  hopes.  ^U  the  will  of  Christ  must 
we  strive  to  fulfil,  and  '*  to  adorn  (as  the 
Apostle  says)  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour 
in  all  tilings,"  if  we  would,  indeed,  have  Him 
for  our  Saviour,  and  embrace  the  offers  of  the 
Gospel. 

Those  of  you  wlio  have  been  partakers  of 
that  holy  Sacrament,  the  nature  of  which  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  explain  to  you,  I 
earnestly   exhort  to  console  yourselves  by  his 
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gracious  promise  that  He  will  dwell  in  tliem, 
tliat  He  and  the  Father  will  "  love  them,  and 
come  and  make  their  abode  in  them ;"  remem- 
bering constantly  to  endeavour  after  that  piety, 
and  purity,  and  uprightness,  and  singleness  of 
heart,  which  will  make  thera  fit  habitations  for 
such  a  guest, — fit  portions  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  those  who  have  hitherto 
ahsented  themselves  from  tliis  holy  ordinance, 
I  exhort  to  repent  deeply  of  their  sin  in  so 
doing ;  I  exhort  them  (now  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient leisure  before  them)  to  reflect  fully  on 
what  has  been  said,  and  not  to  let  another 
opportunity  go  by  them  of  obeying  God's 
gracious  invitation,  lest  they  be  "  hardened 
through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin." 

Between  this  and  the  next  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  there  will  be  ample  time,  indeed, 
for  the  devil  to  "come  and  take  away  the  seed" 
now  sown  in  your  hearts  ;  but  he  cannot  do 
this  unless  your  heart  be  hard  like  the  trodden 
highway.*  I  pray  God,  and  I  entreat  you  to  join 
with  me  in  praying,  that  ftis  Spirit  may  guide 
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you  instead, — may  increase  your  faiths  enlighten 
your  minds,  and  strengthen  you  with  "  his 
might,  in  the  inner  man,"  and  feed  you  with  the 
true  bread  from  heaven  that  will  sustain  your 
spiritual  life ; — that  He  may  "  bring  into  the 
way  of  truth  such  as  have  erred  and  are  de- 
ceived," and  fortify  the  timid  and  doubting;  and 
that  it  may  please  Him  to  "  strengthen  such  as 
stand,  and  comfort  and  help  the  weak-hearted, 
and  raise  up  them  that  fall,  and,  finally,  to  beat 
down  Satan  under  our  feet" 
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Many  be  called,  but  few  chosen. 

The  parable  I  am  now  about  to  consider  is 
one  of  no  small  importance  in  many  respects, 
and,  especially,  as  having  sometimes  been  mis- 
understood in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  lead 
to  results  practically  dangerous. 

You  should  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
this  parable  is  introduced  by  our  Lord  in 
explanation  of  what  He  had  been  saying  just 
before  ;  viz.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
chapter.  The  last  four  verses  of  that,  should 
always,  in  your  private  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
be  read  along  with  the  first  sixteen  of  the 
twentieth  chapter.    And  indeed,  universally,  in 
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your  ordinary  private  reading  of  the  Bible  to 
yourselves  and  your  families,  I  recommend  you 
to  disregard,  or  rather,  carefully  to  avoid,  the 
division  of  the  several  books  into  those  portions 
caWed  chapters ;  and  to  prefer  beginning  and 
ending,  if  possible,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
some  one  discourse  or  narrative ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  at  some  other  place  oftener  than  the  be- 
ginning or  end  of  a  chapter.  The  divisions  into 
chapters  and  verses,  which  were  introduced — 
merely  for  convenience  of  reference — many  hun- 
dred years  after  the  sacred  books  were  written, 
are  by  some  persons  ignorantly  supposed  to  be, 
like  the  chapters  in  modern  books,  the  work 
of  the  authors  themselves.  And  even  those 
who  do  not  fall  into  this  mistake,  are  yet  led, 
by  their  habit  of  attending  to  these  divisions, 
unconsciously  Co  separate  in  their  minds  pas- 
sages which  in  sense  are  closely  connected; 
and  thus  to  break  up,  as  it  were,  the  sacred 
books  into  disjointed  fragments,  so  as  to  ob- 
scure, and  often  pervert,  the  meaning  of  the 
writers. 

Jesus,    after    having    answered    the    inquiry 
of    Peter,   what  tliey    should   have,    who   had 
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"  forsaken*  all,  and  followed  Ilim,**  by  promising 
them  an  everlasting  inheritance,  proceeds  to 
say  that  the  rewards  of  the  next  world  would 
not  be  distributed  according  to  the  expectations 
which  most  men  at  that  time  entertained  ;  and 
thiit  "  many  who  were  first  should  be  last,  and 
the  last,  first."  "  For,"  says  He  (in  the  first 
verse  of  the  twentieth  chapter,  which  evidently 
begins  in  the  very  middle  of  a  sentence),  "  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  an 
householder,  who  went  out  early  in  the  morning 
to  hire  labourers  into  his  vineyard."  By  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  meant,  in  most  of  the 
places  where  the  expression  occurs,  the  visible 
Christian  Church  on  earth ;  all  the  members  of 
which  society  are  engaged  by  Him,  the  Head 
of  it, — the  great  Householder  Christ  Himself,— 
to  labour  in  the  business  He  allots  to  them. 
The  master  is  described  as  going  out  at  various 
hours  to  hire  labourers  in  the  market>place, 
where  it  was  usual  for  men  to  stand  offering 
themselves  for  employment.  He  "  agreed  with 
the  first  for   a  penny  a-day  :"f   and  he  went 

*  See  Nulc  at  tliv  end  uf  lliis  Scnnuii. 

■\  Tliv  Uutuuti  pvuii)',  vt  deuarius, — equal,   in  lUvor,  to 
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uut  about  the  third  hour,  and  saw  others  stand- 
ing idle  in  the  market-place,  and  said  unto 
them.  Go  ye  also  into  the  vineyard;  and  what> 
soever  is  right,  I  will  give  you." 

Most  of  you,  probably,  are  aware  that  it  was 
anciently  the  custom  in  those  countries  to  divide 
the  whole  interval,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  which  were  called  hours ; 
which,  therefore,  were  not  (Uke  the  hours  with 
us)  of  a  fixed  length,  but  longer  or  shorter 
hours  according  to  the  length  of  the  days; 
varying,  however,  in  a  much  less  degree  than 
would  be  the  case  in  those  more  northern 
climates;  the  diifcrcnce  between  the  length  of 
the  days  in  summer  and  in  winter  being,  in 
Judea,  but  small.  Their  "  first  hour,"  there- 
fore, began,  usually,  near  the  time  which  we 
call  six  in  the  morning;  their  third  hour  would 
nearly  correspond  to  what  we  call  nine  in  the 
forenoon ;  the  eleventh,  to  five  in  the  atler- 
noon ;  and  so,  of  the  rest.  "  Again  he  went  out 
about  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour,  and  did  Ukewise. 


about  "iid,  ot  our  money,  but  of  greater  vdue  io  commodi< 
tics,  on  account  of  the  greater  icardty  of  ailrer, — appears  to 
tuve  bceu  tUc  ordiuary  day's  wages. 
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And  again,  he  went  out  about  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  found  others  standing  idle,  and  saith 
unto  them.  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ? 
They  say  unto  him  "  (now  this  part  of  the  para- 
ble deserves  particular  notice),  "  Because  no 
man  hath  hired  us."  He  sends  these  also  into 
the  vineyard  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  calls 
the  labourers  to  be  paid,  beginning  at  the  last, 
who  "  received  every  man  a  penny.  But  when 
the  first  came,  they  expected  to  receive  more ; 
and  they  likewise  received  ever)'  man  a  penny. 
And  when  they  had  received  it,  they  murmured 
against  the  master,  saying,  These  last  have 
wrought  but  one  hour,  and  thou  hast  made 
them  equal  unto  us,  who  have  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day.  But  he  answered  one  of 
them,  and  said.  Friend,  I  do  thcc  no  wrong ; 
didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ? 
Take  what  is  thine,  and  go  away ;  it  is  my  will 
to  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee."  *    Is 


*  If,  according  to  tlic  notions  some  efntertatn  ofamitlen- 
nium,  the  Jews  by  natioo  are  hereafter  to  be  restored  in 
triumph  to  Jerusalem,  utid  enjoy,  on  being  converted,  some 
•pedal  favour  above  other  Christiant,  this  would  completely 
iJUsify  the  tca»on  of  this  parable- 
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it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine 
own?  Art  thou  envious  at  ray  being  boun- 
tiful?"* And  Jesus  concludes  his  parable  by 
the  repetition  of  what  He  had  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  it ;  "  So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and 
the  finst  last:  for  many  are  called,  but  few 
chosen." 

Now  the  mistake  I  alluded  to  in  respect  of 
this  parable,  (and  which  I  have  even  seen  in 
popular  tracts)  is  this:  the  labourers  first  hired 
have  been  said  to  represent  such  persons  as 
have  lived  from  their  youth  upwards  in  the 
belief  and  practice  of  true  religion ;  those  hired 
at  the  third  hour, — such  as  have  begun,  though 
in  a  Christian  land,  to  lead  a  life  of  irreligion, 
but  have  been  early  reclaimed  and  converted ; 
those  at  the  sixth  and  ninth  hours, — such  as 
have  gone  on  till  middle  age,  or  later,  in  sin 
and  irreligion,  and  have  then  re]>ented  and 
reformed ;  and  those  called  at  the  eleventh 
hour, — such  as  have  persevered  in  a  refusal  to 


*  I  bBve  trnnalated  the  above  passage  exactly  from  (be 
original,  rclaitiing.  Iiuwi-vvr,  ilic  wunls  of  mu  version,  excvpt 
nberc,  fruiii  being  tomewhat  obsolete,  they  did  not  clearly 
express  the  umtc  to  ordinan*  rcndvra  of  Uie  present  day. 
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conform  their  life  to  the  Gospel,  till  the  best 
part  of  that  hfe  is  gone,  and  till  they  find 
themselves  just  on  the  brink  of  the  grave.  And 
it  has  been  accordingly  inferred  from  this 
parable,  that  all  these  different  descriptions  of 
persons,  even  to  those  whose  repentance  has 
been  deferred  to  extreme  old  age,  shall  be 
accounted  equal  in  Gods  sight,  and  receive  the 
same  reward.  Indeed,  according  to  this  view, 
such  interpreters  as  1  have  been  alluding  to 
might  perhaps  even  go  a  step  further,  and  say, 
that  it  is  even  belter  to  reform  and  repent  late 
in  life,  than  to  serve  God  faithfully  from  child- 
hood to  the  grave  ;  because  those  first  hired  are 
represented  as  paid  last,  and  dismissed  with  a 
rebuke,  for  grudging  that  they  received  no  more 
than  the  rest ;  and  because  it  is  said,  that  "  the 
last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last!"  Another 
consequence  which  would  naturally  flow  from 
such  an  interpretation,  is,  that  one  who  is 
leailing  a  sinful,  a  careless,  or  an  irreligious  life, 
may  plead  that  he  is  not  yet  called, — that  he 
must  wait  God's  good  time, — that  he  hopes  his 
turn  will  come  before  he  dies, — and  that  being 
then  called  by  the  irresistible  force  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  he  will  be  suddenly  converted  at  the 
eleventh  liour^  in  his  last  sickness  perhaps, 
and  will  then  be  made  equal  with  those  who  have 
"  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day:" 
thus  enjoying  the  advantagej  such  as  it  is,  of 
devoting  himself  through  hfe  to  the  indulgence 
of  all  his  passions,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  all  this 
world's  goods;  and  then,  when  his  passions  are 
cooled  by  age  and  infirmity,  and  he  feels  that 
this  world  will  shortly  be  no  place  for  him,  he 
is  to  be  at  once  converted  and  sancti6ed,  and 
made  heir  of  an  equal  inheritance  with  the 
most  persevering  Christian. 

This  may  be  a  very  comfortable  doctrine  to 
those  who  are  disposed  to  "  serve"  (which  our 
Lord  declares  to  be  impossible)  "  two  masters, 
God  and  Mammon/'  (i.  e.  worldly  goods)  — 
who  wish  to  serve,  more  properly  speaking. 
Mammon  and  God ;  first  the  one,  as  long  as 
they  are  able,  and  then  the  other.  But  if  such 
were  the  meaning  of  this  parable,  it  would  be 
strangely  at  variance  with  every  thing  else  we 
meet  with  in  Scripture :  as,  for  instance,  with 
the  parable  of  the  Sower ;  in  which  it  is  said  of 
the  seed  which   "  fell  by  the  way  side,"  not 
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that  it  was  late  before  it  came  up,  but  that  "  the 
fowls  of  the  air  devoured  it ;"  that  is,  that  those 
whose  hearts  arc  hard  like  the  trodden  highway, 
so  that  the  word  of  God  does  not  sink  in,  and 
is  not  received  by  them,  are  totally  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  it :  "  then  cometh  tiie  devil,  and 
taketh  away  the  seed  out  of  their  heart,  lest  they 
should  believe  and  be  saved."  And  it  is  declared 
also  that  the  seed  which  "  fell  among  thorns" 
was  choked  by  the  thorns  springing  up  with  it, 
so  that  it  "  brought  no  fruit  to  perfection  ;" 
that  is,  as  Jesus  himself  explains,  that  those  in 
whom  the  word  of  God  is  **  choked"  with  the 
riches,  and  pleasures,  and  cares  of  this  world, 
are  as  unprofitable  hearers  as  the  other,  and 
do  not  perfect  any  fruit. 

But,  in  truth,  the  parable  itself  of  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard,  even  if  you  look  to 
that  alone,  will  sufficiently  explain  itself  thus 
far  at  least,  that  it  will  be  plain,  if  you  consider 
it  attentively,  the  interpretation  I  have  been 
speaking  of  cannot  be  the  true  one.  How  can 
it  be  supposed  that  the  labourers  who  were 
hired  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
evening,  can  represent  such  Christians  as  have» 
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till  middle-life,  or  till  old  age,  refused  to  hear 
and  obey  the  Gospel ;  have  shut  their  ears  to  its 
promises  and  warnings ;  have  neglected  to  learn 
any  thing  about  it,  or  have  not  made  use  of 
what  they  have  learned  ?  The  gospel  docs, 
from  its  own  nature  and  intrinsic  character,  hold 
out  an  invitation  and  a  warning  to  all  who  have 
heard  it^  or  who  might  have  heard  it.  Such 
|>ersons  as  wc  are  now  speaking  of  have  been 
deaf  to  this  invitation  and  this  warning.  They 
have  been  summoned  to  go  and  labour  in  the 
vineyard,  and  have  refused.  Whereas,  no  men- 
tion is  made.  In  the  parable,  of  the  householder 
offering  to  hire,  at  the  first  hour,  any  labourers 
who  refused  to  work  till  the  third,  the  sixth,  the 
ninth,  or  the  eleventh.  On  the  contrary,  as  if  to 
guard  against  all  danger  of  such  an  inter^irctation 
as  the  one  I  have  been  speaking  of,  we  arc  told 
that  he  asked  those  he  found  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  "  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?'' 
they  say  unto  him,  "  Became  no  man  hath  hired 
ttf  .***  on  which  wc  are  told  that,  in  consequence, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  finding  that  their  standing 
idle  did  not  arise  from  want  of  inclination, 
but  from  inability  to  get  employment,  he  sends 
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them  into  the  vineyard,  and  pays  them  according 
to  their  good  will,  and  not  their  actual  services. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer,  therefore,  than  that  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  parable  cannot  be 
that  which  I  have  been  alluding  to. 

I  am  not  saying,  you  will  observe,  that  there 
is  no  hope  left  for  such  as  may  liave  long 
resisted  God's  gracious  calls,  and  lived  in  sin 
or  carelessness.  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
way  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,  for  He  will  have 
mercy,  and  will  abundantly  pardon;'*  only,  let 
him  turn  at  once ;  for  though  it  may  be  never 
too  late  to  repent,  it  is  always  too  late  to  think 
of  deferring  repentance.  But  what  I  mean  is, 
that  whatever  may  be,  in  fact,  the  case  of 
disobedient  Christians,  this  particular  parable 
has  no  reference  at  all  to  that,  but  to  another 
entirely  different. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  what  its  true 
meaning  is.  The  Jews  had  been  long  favoured 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and  it 
was  to  them  first  that  the  Gospel,  which  was 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  prophecies  and  types  in 
their  law,  was  preached ;  first  by  our  Lord 
Himself,  and  afterwards  by  his  Apustles.     Tho 
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Samaritans  hod  also>  for  several  generations, 
renounced  idolatry,  and  worshipped  the  one 
true  God.  And  these  had  the  Gospel  preached 
to  them  by  Jesus  himself,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  ministry,  and  by  his  Apostles  within  a  short 
time  after  it  had  been  preached  at  Jerusalem.* 
These,  then,  answer  to  the  labourers  hired  in 
the  morning,  and  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the 
day.  It  was  several  years  afler  that  the  call 
was  extended  to  that  class  of  persons  called 
the  *•  devout"  Gentiles  ;f  those,  that  is,  who 
had  forsaken  idolatry,  and  without  becoming 
complete  proselytes,  attended  the  Jewish  Syna- 
gogues, and  worshipped  the  Lord.  And  it 
was  later  still  that  the  idolatrous  Gentiles^ 
were  also  called  ;  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
in  thick  darkness,  ignorant  of  the  true  God, 
and  involved  in  the  grossest  superstitions.  And 
among  these,  difleront  nations  were  enlightened, 
not  all  at  once,  but  at  several  intervals,  as  the 
preaching  of  the  word  gradually  extended. 
And  tlie  Gospel,  wherever  it  went,  proclaimed 
the  same  glad  tidings  to  all  alike  wlio  should 


•  Arts  viii.  5.      +  Actt  x.  S8.      t  Acto  xUi.  *C. 
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embrace  it, — the  fiill  remission  of  past  sins, 
and  admittance  to  equal  favour  with  God,  and 
the  inheritance  of  equal  rewards,  and  posses- 
sion of  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews,  who 
had  been  from  the  ftrst  God's  peculiar  people. 
It  would  of  course  happen^  also,  that  there 
would  be,  among  those,  whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, to  whom  the  glad  tidings  were  announced, 
individuals  both  young  and  old^  and  middle- 
aged  :  all  of  whom,  provided  they  listened  to, 
and  obeyed  the  call  when  they  did  receive  it, 
were  considered  equal  in  God's  sight ;  like  the 
labourers  whom  "  no  man  had  hired"  till  the 
ninth,  or  till  the  eleventh  hour,  but  who  readily 
accepted  the  offer  as  soon  as  they  did  receive  it. 
The  murmuring  of  the  one  set  of  labourers 
at  the  bounty  of  their  master  towards  the  rest, 
evidently  signifies, — what  Jesus  foresaw,  and 
(in  many  other  places  as  well  as  in  this  parable) 
foretold, — the  indignation  of  the  Jews  at  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles  to  an  equal  participation 
with  themselves,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  in  those 
privileges,  and  that  divine  favour  which  for  so 
many  ages  they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as   their  own   peculiar  birthright.      This    was, 
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to  them,  the  most  startling  of  all  the  Go^el- 
mysteries.  "  That  the  Gentiles  should  be 
fellow-heirs/"  was  the  stumbling-block  which 
chiefly  influenceil  many  of  them  to  reject  tlie 
Gospel,  and  thus  exclude  themselves  from  the 
advantages  which  they  grudged  should  be 
imparted  to  others.  The  Messiah,  or  Christ, 
whom  they  were  looking  for,  they  expected  as 
a  great  temporal  Prince,  who  should  subdue  all 
their  enemies,  and  exalt  their  nation  above  all 
others.  And  when  He  was  announced  to  them  as 
not  only  claiming  no  "  kingdom  of  this  world," 
but  as  calling  the  despised  Gentiles  to  equal 
privileges  with  themselves,  the  greater  part 
could  not  endure  to  believe  any  thing  so  dis- 
gustful to  their  habitual  feelings,  and  so  disap- 
pointing to  all  their  fondly-cherislied  hopes. 

And  hence  sprung  their  peculiar  hatred,  and 
especial  persecution  of  Paul,  above  the  other 
Apostles,  because  he  was  more  especially  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Yet  even  he  always 
endeavoured  first,  in  every  city,  to  convert  the 
Jews;  most  of  whom  seem  to  have  rejected 
the  Gospel  chiefly  through  envy  at  the  offer 
made  to  the  Gentiles.     "  It  was  necessary,"  said 
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he  and  Barnabas,  (at  Antioch  of  Pisidia,)  "  that 
the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken 
to  you ;  but  seeing  ye  put  it  from  you . . . .  lo, 
we  turn  to  the  Gentiles." 

And  this  conduct  of  the  Jews  our  Lord 
alludes  to,  in  his  remarks  on  the  faith  of  the 
Roman  Centurion,  whose  servant  He  healed; 
saying,  "  Many  will  ♦  come  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  and  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  will  be  cast  into  outer  darkness." 
The  "children  of  the  kingdom" — those  who 
had  long  been  subjects  of  God's  kingdom,  and 
claim  his  favour  as  their  birthright, — will  most 
of  them  reject  his  offers,  and  be  excluded, 
through  their  own  obstinacy,  from  the  salvation 
wliich  many  of  the  Gentiles  will  accept. 

It  is  the  same  thing  He  is  alluding  to  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  in  which,  the  one 
who  afler  having  been  "  lost,  was  found  again," 
represents  evidently  the  Gentiles  received  into 


•  I  have  used  "  will "  inatcad  of  "  shall,"  in  rendering  this 
passage,  as  the  sense  reqnires,  agreeably  to  the  modern  use  of 
tlie  two  words. — Sec  Archbiihofi  King't  "  Oitcaarte  on  Pre- 
destinationy"  p.  47(i,  Note. 
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favour  as  God's  People ;  and  the  other  son,  who 
had  remained  at  liome,  the  Jews,  who  were 
jealous  of  their  brother's  favourable  reception. 
And  He  is  alluding,  again,  to  the  same  point,  I 
have  no  doubt,  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus,  as  representing,  respectively,  the 
Jews,  licb  in  divine  favour,  and  the  Gentiles, 
regarded  by  them  as  wretched  outcasts;  but 
received  into  "  Abraham's  bosom  "  *  (according 
to  the  expression  He  had  used  in  speaking  of 
the  Centurion's  faith),  while  "  the  children  of 
the  kingdom  "  were  rejected. 

Our  Lord's  allusions  to  this  subject  are  the 
more  frequent,  as  being  intended  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  disciples  for  the  announcement 
that  was  aderwards  to  be  made  to  them,  and 
which  He  foresaw  would  be  one  of  myste- 
rious  and  revolting  difficulty, — the  call  of  the 


*  Th«  metaphor  employed  being  tlist  of  afeatt.  He  spcakl 
of  those  "  who  wore  afar  nff,"  sitting  rtown  "  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Sd  the  kliigdum,"  to  denote  their  being  ro- 
ceivetl  a«  God's  People.  The  original  is  literally  "  lyintf 
down,"  that  being  the  poiiurc  tlicii  used  at  meats ;  and  licncr, 
the  description  of  Lazajus  as  "  in  Abraham's  bosom  "  (i>  «• 
placed  n«xt  to  him  at  the  feast),  corresponds  exactly  with  Uie 
other. 
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Gentiles,*  And  it  is  to  this  He  is  alluding,  in 
the  parable  now  before  us,  when  lie  says,  "  the 
last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last:"  that  is, 
those  who  ivere  long  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
true  God,  shall  have  the  offers  of  the  Gospel 
proposed  to  them,  and  shall,  as  many  of  them 
as  will  accept  those  offers,  be  preferred  to  tliose 
"  sons  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh"  to  whom  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  Jhst  preached,  but  who  shall 
have  been  more  backward  in  accepting  it,  or 
who  shall  Iiave  finally  rejected  it. 

"  Many,"  says  He,  "  are  called,  but  few 
chosen."  All  the  Je^vish  nation,  it  is  evident, 
were  '*  called  ;"'  both  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
Gospel  having  been  preached  to  them  first  of 
all,  and  likewise  by  having  in  their  hands  "  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,"  which  pointed  to  Jesus 
as  the  Christ.  But  those  alone  of  them  were 
"  chosen "  to  the  Gospel-rewards,  who  availed 
themselves  of  these  advantages,  and  confessed 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

And  so  it  is  with  Christians  at  tho  present 
day.     We  are  all  "  called ;"  the  knowledge  of 


*  See  AvU  xi. 
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the  Gospel  being  itself  an  invitation  to  accept  it, 
and  enrol  ourselves  in  Christ's  service;  but 
those  of  us  only  will  be  "  chosen  "  by  Him  to  re- 
ceive "  the  inheritance  of  Saints,"  who  heartily 
embrace  the  invitation,  and,  in  our  lives,  as  well 
as  with  our  lips,  acknowledge  Jesus  as  our 
Ivord. 

It  is  an  unsafe  practice  so  to  dwell  on  the 
interpretation  of  any  particular  word  occurring 
in  Scripture,  as  to  imply  that  each  term  must 
have, — like  one  of  the  technical  terras  of  any 
science, — exactly  the  same  meaning  in  every  pas- 
sage where  it  is  employed.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon plan,  and  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one,  to 
lay  down  precise  definitions  of  the  meaning 
of  each  of  the  principal  words  used  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  then  to  interpret  every  sentence  iu 
which  they  occur  according  to  those  defini- 
tions. The  works  of  the  sacred  writers  are 
popular,  not  scientific.  They  did  not  Intend 
to  confine  themselves,  like  the  author  of  any 
philosophical  system,  to  some  strict  technical 
sense  of  each  word,  but  expressed  their  mean- 
ing in  each  passage,  in  such  language  as 
seemed,     on    each     occasion,    best    fitted     to 
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convey  it  :*  and  if  we  would  rightly  understand 
any  work,  we  must,  of  course,  be  careful  not 
to  regard  it  as  a  different  kind  of  composition 
from  what  it  really  is.  I  have  no  tliought, 
therefore,  of  laying  down  what  is  to  be  the 
meaning,  and  what  the  appHcation^  throughout 
Scripture,  of  the  word  "  called,"  and  the  word 
"  chosen,"  as  if  each  of  them  were  always  to 
have  the  same  force,  without  any  reference  to 
the  sense  and  drift  of  the  several  passages  in 
which  they  are  found.  The  sacred  writers  were 
very  far  from  aiming  at  any  such  systematic 
style  of  composition.  On  the  contrary,  the 
word  "  chosen  "  or  "  elect "  (both  are  translations 
of  the  same  word  in  the  original)  is  applied  in 
different  places  to  different  descriptions  of  per- 
sons, according  to  the  subject  treated  of  in  each 
passage.  For  instance,  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Israelites  ore  continually  spoken  of  as  God's 
"  chosen "  or  **  elect "  People ;  which  in  one 
sense  they  wercj  inasmuch  as  He  had  separated 
them  from  all  other  nations  to  receive  peculiar 
privileges  and  advantages.    But  the  greater  part 
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of  those  who  came  out  of  Egy|)t  forfeited  his 
favour,  and  incurred  bis  heavy  judgments 
through  their  disobedience.  Still  they  were  not 
the  less,  in  the  sense  just  explained,  God's 
"  chosen  "  or  "  elect,"  even  while  they  were 
perishing  by  thousandii  in  the  wilderness  under 
the  plagues  sent  upon  them.  The  Israelites 
chosen  to  receive  the  offer  of  the  *'  good  land  " 
of  promise,  were  six  hundred  thousand ;  but  out 
of  these,  two  persons  only,  Caleb  and  Joshua, 
were  chosen  to  "  enter  into  that  rest."  So 
also  Paul,  in  addressing  the  several  Gentile- 
Churches,  speaks  to  all  his  converts  as  the 
•'  chosen"  or  **  elect"  People  of  God,  since  they 
had  all  been  admitted  to  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  having  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ; 
though  it  is  plain  from  the  severe  rebukes  he 
bestows  on  several  members  of  those  churches, 
that  he  did  not  consider  them  as  necessarily 
sure  of  salvation  in  consequence  of  this  favour^ 
unless  they  themselves  were  diligent  "  to  make 
their  calling  and  election  sure. " 

Although,  however,  there  arc  many  words  io 
Scripture  used  in  dififercnt  senses  iu  different 
placet!,  yet,  properly  speaking,  the  word  "  elect," 
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or  "  chosen,"  is  not  one  of  these ;  but  rather 
may  be  said  (in  strict  language)  to  have  dif- 
ferent appUcations.  The  things  to  which*  men 
are  spoken  of  as  "  chosen,"  are,  in  the  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  difTerent.  And  this  is 
the  case  with  very  many  other  words  in 
common  use  among  us.  Take,  for  example, 
the  word  "  Governor,"  which  is  sometimes 
understood  of  the  governor  of  a  province  or 
colony  ;  sometimes  of  the  governor  of  an  hos- 
pital, or  again  of  a  military  post.  Each  of 
these  is  called  a  governor  iti  tlie  same  sense; 
that  is,  one  who  is  appointed  to  control  and 
superintend;  but  they  are  governors,  respec- 
tively, of  different  things. 

In  a  certain  sense,  then,  or  rather  in  a 
certain  application  of  the  term,  all  who  have 
known  the  Gospel  are  the  chosen  or  elect  of 
God,  as  being  separated  from  others  of  the 
human  race,  (many  of  whom,  wc  know,  are  to 
this  day  involved  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry,) 
to  enjoy  an  inestimable  privilege;  which,  how- 
ever, it  rests  with  them  to  use  or  to  neglect.f 

•  Sec  Logic,  Appendix,  ArU  "  Election." 
\  Sec  Efisity  iti.  Second  Scrica. 
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But  in  another  sense,  or  rather  in  another  ap- 
plication, those  only  are  "chosen"  who  do  lake 
advantage  of  this  their  call.  And  it  is  of  them 
our  Lord  is  speaking  in  this  discourse,  as 
"  chosen  **  or  elected  not  merely  to  receive 
the  call  to  salvation  through  the  Gospel,  (for 
"  many/*  He  says,  "  are  called/*)  but,  as  fit 
objects  of  God's  eternal  favour,  in  consetiucnce 
of  their  obeying  that  call. 

When,  again.  He  says  to  bis  Apostles, 
"  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve?  and  one  of 
you  is  a  devil,"*  it  is  plain  He  is  speaVing  of 
those  chosen  to  high  privileges  only ;  not  to 
final  reward  consequent  on  the  use  made  of 
those  pri\ileges. 

These  passages,  then,  compared  together, 
will  serve  to  shew  the  mistake  those  fall  into 
who  imagine  that  the  word  "  chosen,"  or 
**  elect,"  must  everywhere  be  understood  of  the 
same  persons,  land  that  these  are  to  be  regarded 
as  sure  of  salvation.  In  the  parable  before  us 
the  term  is  so  applied ;  viz.  to  those  chosen  out 
of  the  whole  number  that  have  received  Christ's 


•  John  vi.  7«. 
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call,  as  fit  objects  of  his  eternal  favour,  on 
account  of  their  having  obeyed  that  call.  In 
other  places,  the  "  called,"  and  the  "  chosen," 
mean  the  same ;  viz.  those  elected,  not  to 
obtain  salvation  absolutely,  but  to  receive  the 
"  call"  to  it ;  which  it  rests  with  them  to  listen 
to,  or  to  disregard. 

And  even  when  the  most  positive  and 
seemingly  unconditional  promises  are  made,  it 
will  always  be  found,  not  only  that  there  is 
a  condition  understood,  as  limiting  the  promise, 
viz.  the  condition  (which  every  one  is  free  to 
fulfil  or  to  neglect)  of  obedience  to  God's  call, 
but  also,  that  those  promises  are  not  made 
merely  to  those  of  whom  God  foresaw  that  they 
wouUi  be  thus  obedient,  but  to  many  others 
also:  because  their  failure  of  attaining  what 
was  thus  placed  within  their  reach,  was  a  failure 
not  on  his  part,  but  on  theirs.  Thus,  when  the 
Israelites,  on  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt, 
were  promised  tliat  they  should  be  brought  into 
the  "  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  this 
promise  was  not  given  on  the  ground  of  their 
foreseen  faith  and  obedience ;  for  they  were  a 
perverse  generation,  and  forfeited,  as  God  must 
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have  foreknown,  the  promise  held  out  to  them  ; 
so  that  all  the  grown  men,  except  two  out  of 
six  hundred  thousand,  perished  iu  the  wilder- 
ness, and  "  entered  not  into  his  rest." 

And  an  instance  of  the  same  kind,  still  more 
remarkiible,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  promise 
to  the  Israelites,  occurs  in  the  very  discourse  of 
which  the  parable  of  the  Labourers  forms  a  part. 
Jesus  promises  to  his  fnvlve  Apostles,*  "  When 
the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit  in  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  He  men- 
tions here  no  condition  ; — nothing  of  what  was 
hereafter  to  be  expected  of  them  in  order  to 
their  obtaining  this  glory,  only,  what  had 
already  taken  place;  — "ye,  which  have  fol- 
lowed me.'*  And  yet  one  of  the  Apostles  He 
was  tlms  addressing,  was.  we  know,  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  betrayed  him ;  in  reference  to 
whom  He  says  in  another  place,  "  Have  I  not 
ckoaett  you  twelve?  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil ;" 
thus  foretelling,  as  well  as  foreseeing,  that  one 
of  those  to  whom  this  blessing  was  promised 


•  NfaU.  xix.  28. 
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would  convert  it  into  a  curse.  Yet  He  pro- 
nounces the  blessing  on  all  of  them,  without 
limitation;  because  tliey  could  not  but  know 
what  was  tiie  condition  on  which  the  promise 
was  made,  and  that  a  traitor  could  inherit  no 
share  of  it 

The  reason,  then,  as  far  as  Scripture  teaches 
us — why,  when  "  many  are  called,"  there  are 
"  few  chosen,"  is,  that  unhappily  there  have, 
in  general,  been  but  few  of  those  many  that 
heartily  obey  the  call.  Whether  each  of  you 
tliat  now  hear  me  i^hall  be  one  of  those  few,  it 
rests  with  you  to  determine;  for  every  one  of 
you  is  of  the  number  of  the  called,  and  "  liim 
that  cometh  to  Christ,  that  he  may  have  hfe," 
He  has  declared  He  "  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out."  All  of  you  have  not  indeed  had  equal 
advantages;  some  may  have  been  entrusted 
with  five  talents ;  others,  with  two,  or  with 
one ;  but  all  have  had  sufficient  advantages  to 
put  you  in  the  condition  of  the  labourers  sum- 
moned to  work  in  the  vineyard.  All  of  you 
have  known,  or  had  opportunities  of  knowing, 
from  your  childhood,  that  you  have  a  soul  to  be 
saved,  and  that  it   is   through   the   knowledge 
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and  practice  of  Gospel-truth  that  alone  you" 
can  inherit  the  Gospel-promises.  If  you  have 
learnt  little  or  nothing  beyond  this,  even  this 
was  enough  to  shew  you  the  necessity  of 
endeavouring  to  learn  more.  And  though  all 
have  not  equal  opportunities  of  doing  this,  most 
I  fear  have  had  more  opportunities  than  they 
have  made  full  use  of. 

Those,  then,  who  have  long  walked  in  the 
path  of  Christian  faith  and  holiness,  have  no 
reason,  from  this  parable,  or  from  any  thing 
else  in  Scripture,  to  doubt  that  they  shall 
obtain,  through  God's  mercy  in  Christ,  a  higher 
reward,  if  tiiey  persevere  in  that  course,  than 
those  who  have  never  thought  seriously  of 
another  world  till  they  were  near  departing 
from  this.  But  let  those,  again,  who  have 
hitherto  been  deaf  to  their  Master*s  call,  and 
have  but  little  time  left,  not  lose  one  more 
opportunity  of  setting  themselves  to  make  the 
most  of  that  little.  The  humblest  degree  of 
heavenly  happiness  (supposing  that  no  more 
is  now  placed  within  their  reach)  is  far — very 
far— beyond  the  greatest  amount  of  worldly 
goods,  even  could  they  retain  these,  on  earth. 
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for  ever.  And  if  tliey  do  not  attain  this,  they 
know  that  a  "  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
to  come  "  is  the  only  alternative. 

Let  them  consider,  then,  their  Lord  as  now 
addressing  to  them  that  question,  "  Wliy  stand 
je  here  all  the  day  idle  ?"  They  cannot  indeed 
answer,  *'  Because  no  man  hath  hired  us;"  but 
they  can  answer  by  throwing  themselves  imme- 
diately on  his  mercy,  and  with  deep  repentance 
for  their  past  neglect  of  Him,  accepting,  though 
late,  the  gracious  offers  they  have  hitherto  dis- 
regarded :  striving  the  more  earnestly  before 
"  the  door  is  shut/*  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
presence  of  Him  who  will  "  abundantly  par- 
don "  those  that  return  to  Him. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  diflicult  for  those  advanced 
in  life,  not  merely  to  receive  a  new  impression  for 
the  moment,  but  to  make  a  total  change  in  all 
their  habits,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings ;  but  it 
will  be  still  more  difficult  every  moment  they 
delay  it;  and  in  that  cliange  is  their  only  hope. 
•'  Grieve  not  then  any  longer  God's  Holy  Spirit," 
which  is  ready  to  "  help  our  infirmities,"  and 
which  alone  can  enable  you  to  surmount  that  diffi- 
culty ;  for  "with  God  all  things  are  possible." 
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And  let  no  one  mislead  you  into  the  idea  that 
you  are  not  yet  "called;"  or  that  your  being 
finally  "  chosen"  is  a  thing  unconnected  with 
your  own  exertions.  You  are  all  of  you  "  the 
called ;"  you  are  all  "  chosen "  to  enjoy  the 
inestimable  privilege  of  the  Gospel-offers.  It 
rests  with  you,  now,  to  become  finally  the 
chosen ;  —  chosen  or  elected  to  obtain  the 
Gospel-rewards,  and  to  enter  into  God's  eternal 
rest.  Strive,  therefore,  "  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure."  And  whether  you  feel, 
each  of  you,  that  your  remaining  time  of  trial 
may  be  short,  or  that  it  may  possibly  be  of  some 
length  (of  that,  no  one  can  be  certain),  delay 
not  to  "  work  out  your  own  salvation "  while 
"  it  is  day,  because  the  night  cometh,  in  which 
no  moil  can  work." 
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The  Apaetlcs,  and  tboeu  others  wbo  in  the  sLnctent  sente 
*•  fulbwfd  Jfsus,"  had  necessarily  "  left  all"  in  orciu-r  to  da 
so.  Their  immediate  attendance  on  his  penon,  usDiJIy, 
ond  their  occasional  travels  aa  tntasionnrics  sent  by  Him 
tlirougli  the  towns  and  villages,  precluded  tliem  from 
toitiiig  cart  of  tmy  properly,  or  following  any  trade.  They 
appear  to  have  thrown  together  all  they  hod ;  including 
the  contributions  of  wealthy  aad  liberal  lelievers,*  into  a 
coramoii  stock — "  the  bag,"  of  which  Judas  was  the  IccvikTi 
— out  of  which  they  subsbted,  and  also  gave  alms  to  the 
indigent. 

The  young  man  mentioned  aliove,  whose  "  great  pOiRses- 
sions  "  proved  a  snare  to  him,  was  invited  to  join  this  society, 
and  "  come  and  follow  "  Jesus ;  and  was,  of  course,  required  to 
conform  to  the  rule  of  the  society,  by  "  eelliiig  itll  tliat  he  had." 
That  the  precept  was  itot  designed  for  Cliristians  generally, 
but  only  for  tlin«e  whose  proper  business  and  profestion  wa« 
attendance  on  the  person  of  Jcaus,  and  going  about  aa  mis- 
si  on  aiy-preachers,  seems  almost  too  plain  to  need  proof.  If 
all  men  were  to  attempt  tn  "  sell  all  that  they  have,"  there 
could  be  none  to  buy ;  and  if  none  were  to  be  occupied  in  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  industry,  all  would  perish  for  want  of 
food  and  clothing  :  but  there  ig  certainly  some  degree  of 
plausibility  in  the  erroneous  notion,  that  though  this  is  not 
required  of  Christians  generally,  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
merit  in  thus  divesting  one's  self  of  property ;  and  tluit  he 
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who  **  would  be  p^^fi^ct  "  should  take  thix  course.  And  it  in 
commonly  supposed,  —  certainly  not  without  some  show  of 
reasoDi — that  the  rcnunciatioTi  of  private  property,  and  the 
syslcm  of  community  of  g^ooda.  wat,  fnr  a  time  at  leist, 
udoptcd  by  the  wkole  of  tlte  infant  Church  at  Jcniaalcm. 
That  the  systnEti.  if  ever  so  adopted,  was  soon  discon- 
tinued, is  perfectly  evident.  Those  "  who  were  rich  in 
tliis  world,"  were  exhorted  to  be  "  ready  to  give,  and 
glad  to  diKtriliule;"  which  implies  bnlh  that  there  were 
rich  men  in  thi*  Churches,  and  that  they  were  not  required 
to  sell  oil  thiit  they  had.  and  cease  to  posscsa  property ; 
which  would  have  left  them,  for  the  future,  nothing  to 
give.  And  the  name  may  be  learned  from  nil  that  we  mad 
about  the  coUcetiona  made  in  Greece  for  the  poor  Christians 
of  Judea ;  and  from  many  other  circumatances  in  the 
Mered  histor>'. 

But  it  will  appear  on  attentiTe  examination,  that  even  in 
the  infancy  of  the  Cliurch  at  Jerusalem,  the  community  of 
goods  wiut  in  reality  confined  to  Ihoxe  engatfrd  rn  tht  minntry ; 
including  the  female  Catechiita,  or  Deaconesses,  who  were 
called  "  Widows."  Just  at  first,  this  description  may  have 
included  alt  the  believers  ;  that  is,  those  who  were  the  first  to 
ambraee  the  Gospel  may  alt  have  been  employed  in  some 
department  of  the  ininislr)'-  '^ul-  that  the  contmtmity  of 
goods  WHS  not  a  regulation  extending  to  members  even  of 
that  early  Church,  simply  as  membcra,  is  plain,  even  from 
the  Tery  words  of  Peter  to  Ananias ;  whom  he  reminds 
that  the  land,  and  the  money  it  was  sold  for,  were  at  his 
own  disposal.  If  a  renunciation  of  bis  properly  had  been 
the  condition  of  his  becoming  a  Chritlian,  we  can  hardly 
auppose  Peter  would  hare  so  expressed  himself,  and  have 
made  this  circumstance  an  aggravation  of  hit  sin  in  "  fyJRjT 
to  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  the  whole  transaction  becomes 
intelligible,    if    we    suppose,  —  what    I   have    no    doubt  is 
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the  correct  supposition — that  Ananias  and  his  wife  offered 
themselves  for  the  ministry  (for  which,  the  renunciation 
of  private  property  was  at  that  time  a  condition),  and 
thus  sought  a  share  of  the  maintenance  supplied  by  the 
common  stock,  while  they  fraudulently  retained  private 
property  besides. 

For  a  fuller  and  a  very  able  discussion  of  this  point,  see 
Hindt'i  Hiatory,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 


SERMON  XII. 


1     KINGS    XXII.    S. 

There  is  yet  one  man,  Micaiah  the  son  of  Itnlah, 
by  whom  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord:  but  I 
hate  him  ;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  con- 
cerning me,  but  evil. 

Several  of  the  portions  of  Scripture  appointed 
for  the  Sunday-morning- Lessons  relate  to  the 
history  of  Ahab>  the  deluded  and  wicked  king  of 
Israel* — his  sins, — the  warnings  he  received  and 
failed  to  profit  by, — and  his  final  ruin.  Seduced 
by  his  idolatrous  queen,  he  in  turn  seduced  his 
people  into  the  worship  of  false  gods, — abused  his 
power  with  the  most  tyrannical  cruelty, — and, 
at  length,  brought  down  heavy  judgments  on 
his  corrupted  subjects,  and  destruction  on  him- 
self and  his  whole  family. 
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This  record  of  his  life  may  serve  as  an  instruc- 
tive warning  to  all  men.  For  thougli  the  system  of 
temporal  judgments  and  temporal  rewards  under 
which  tlic  Israelites  lived,  was  in  great  measure 
peculiar  to  tliat  nation,  and  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  now,  we  may  be  sure  that  impenitent  sinners 
will  not  escape  divine  judgments  in  the  next 
world,  though  they  may  in  this.  Our  Lord 
would  not  permit  the  mistaken  zeal  of  his 
Apostles  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  those 
who  rejected  Him ;  saying,  "  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  yc*  are  of:"  but  He  declares 
that  in  the  next  world  those  will  not  escape  who 
should  be  deaf  to  the  higher  promises  and 
more  awful  threats  of  the  Gospel,  when  an- 
nounced by  those  very  Apostles  :  "  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah "  (cities,  we  should  remember, 
which  wet-e  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven)  "  io 
the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  them." 

But  the  circumstance  in  Ahab's  history,  to 
which  I  wish  now  to  call  your  especial  atten- 
tion, is,  his  being  angry  with  the  prophets  who 
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warned  him  of  God's  judgments ;  and  seeming 
to  attribute  to  them, — the  messengers  sent  to 
him, — the  evils  he  was  bringing  on  himself. 

He  finds  fault  with  one  prophet  wlio  had 
foretold  the  famine  brought  on  the  land  through 
the  sins  he  had  occasioned  ;  saying,  "  Art  thou 
he  that  troublcth  Israel  ?"  Again,  to  the  pro- 
phet who  rebukes  him  for  his  murder  and  rob- 
bery of  Naboth,  he  says,  "  Hast  thou  found  me, 
O  mine  enemy  ?"  And,  finally,  when  the 
prophet  Micaiali  has  been  made  the  divine  mes- 
senger of  woes  to  come,  he  hates  and  reviles 
and  punishes  him,  for  prophesying  evil  and  not 
good  concerning  him. 

The  whole  of  this  transaction  now  before  us 
Is  one  of  the  strangest,  and,  in  itself,  most  im- 
probable that  is  any  where  to  be  found.  1  say, 
improbable  in  itself,  because  the  conduct  of 
Ahab  is  so  utterly  inconsistent  and  absurd,  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it ;  and  yet  if  we 
look  around  us,  and  judge  from  experience,  we 
shall  find  that  a  like  conduct  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  ;  and  therefore, — unreasonable  and 
extravagant  as  it  was,— is  no  wise  hard  to  be 
beKeved. 
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Ahab,  we  are  told,  had  formed  a  design,  in 
conjunction  with  Jchoshaphat  king  of  Judah, 
his  ally,  of  attacking  his  enemies  the  Syrians,  at 
Ram oth-Gi lead,  a  place  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Israelites.  And  at  the  suggestion  of 
Jehoshaphat  (who  though  the  ally  of  this  wicked 
king,  was  in  other  respects  faitliful  to  the  true 
God),  Ahab  calls  together  and  consults  on  the 
occasion  the  prophets,  or  pretended  prophets,  of 
the  Lord ;  all  of  whom  assure  him  that  his  expe- 
dition will  prosper,  and  that  the  Lord  will  deliver 
the  place  into  his  hands.  Jehoshaphat  however 
is  not  quite  satisfied  with  their  declaration ; 
having  probably  some  suspicion  that  these 
"  prophets  of  Ahab"  (for  so  they  are  called  in  the 
22d  and  23d  verses)  might  not  he  truly  inspired 
by  the  Lord ;  and  inquires  whether  there  "  is 
not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we 
might  inquire  of  him  V  And  the  answer  to  this 
inquiry  strikes  one  at  first  sight  as  truly  extra- 
ordinary. There  was,  it  seems,  another  prophet, 
whom  Ahab  did  not  like  to  consult,  because  lie 
"  prophesied  not  good,  but  evil,  concerning 
him ;"  and  whom  (doubtless  for  that  reason)  he 
had,   we    are    told,   imprisoned.     We  are   not 
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expressly  informed  in  Scripture  of  this  propliet 
Micaiah  having  formerly  prophesied  against 
Ahftb ;  but  we  find  mention  (in  the  latter  part  of 
the  20th  chapter)  of  a  certain  prophet,  who  is 
not  there  named,  foretelling  evil  to  Aliab  and  his 
people,  on  account  of  his  having  suffered  to 
escape  Benhadud,  king  of  Syria,  whom  he  bad 
been  appointed  (as  it  appears)  to  destroy.  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  king  on  this  man  ;  only  we  are  told  that  he 
was  displeased  with  him.  Now  it  appears  from 
the  Jewish  historian  Joscphus,  to  have  been  an 
undoubted  tradition  among  the  Jews,  that  this 
prophet  was  no  other  than  this  very  Micaiah 
here  spoken  of;  and  though  such  a  tradition 
would  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  decisive 
authority,  it  is  in  itself  so  probable,  and  agrees  so 
well  with  the  whole  of  the  Scripture  history,  that 
there  seems  no  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  it. 
For  his  unfavourable  prophecy  then,  whatever  it 
was,  Micaiah  was  out  of  favour  with  the  king  of 
Israel,  so  that  he  was  unwilling  to  consult  him. 
The  strange  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that 
he  did  Dot  seem  to  question  the  reality  of  his 
prophetic  character ;   for  he  tcU:>  Jchobhuphat. 
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(not  that  this  man  was  an  impostor  and  vain 
pretender  to  inspiratioa,  —  not  that  he  told 
falsehold  instead  of  truth,  but)  that  he  told 
him  things  which  it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear ; 
he  acknowledged  that  ho  was  "  a  man  l)y  whom 
they  might  inquire  of  the  Lord/'  but  that  he 
hated  him  for  prophesying  evil  of  him.  The 
confusion  of  thought  which  prevailed  in  this 
king's  min<l  is  very  remarkable;  lie  must,  one 
would  suppose,  have  believed  either  that  the 
man  was  a  false  prophet  or  a  true  one :  if  he 
thought  him  a  false  pretender,  that  was  reason 
enough  for  disliking  and  for  punishing  him, 
but  none  for  being  troubled  and  distressed  by 
his  predictions :  if  lie  thought  him  a  true 
prophet,  it  was  most  absurd,  as  well  as  unjust,  to 
hate  him  for  foreteUiug  what  was  to  come  to 
pass  by  God's  decrees,  and  which  God  had 
commissioned  him  to  foretell.  Or  if,  again^  he 
was  in  doubt  whether  he  were  a  true  prophet 
or  not,  nothing  but  the  event  could  clear  up 
that  doubt ;  still,  as  before,  it  was  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  his  predictions,  not  their  being  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  tliat  should  have  made 
him  the  object  of  approbation  or  of  displeasure. 
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One  would  almost  suppose  from  Ahab's  language 
and  conduct,  ttiat  he  considered  the  prophet  as 
the  cause  of  the  disasters  that  he  foretold  ; — that 
his  unfavourable  predictions  brought  upon  him 
the  future  evlls^  instead  of  bringing  merely  the 
Mow/edge  of  them  ;  and  yet  one  knows  not  how 
to  account  fur  a  person  in  his  senses  entertaining 
so  extravagant  a  notion.  But  some  confused 
idea  of  this  kind,  the  offspring  of  foUy  and 
passion  combined,  seems  to  have  possessed  him. 
And  tliere  are  many  other  instances  to  be  met 
with  of  a  like  absurdity,  in  men  who  have  not  a 
habit  of  thinking  accurately  and  calmly,  when 
they  are  still  further  blinded  and  confused  by 
the  influence  of  their  feelings.  The  most 
ancient  Greek  poet  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  who  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  at 
least  as  it  was  in  his  time,  and  accordingly  to 
have  described,  if  not  what  actually  took  place,  at 
least  what  was  likely  to  take  place, — represents 
one  of  his  kings  as  acting  precisely  the  same 
part  with  Ahab;  viz.  reproaching  and  bitterly 
reviling  a  prophet  for  making  unfavourable  pre- 
dictions concerning  him.     And  iu  like  manner 
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we  read  in  history,  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
putting  to  death  a  messenger  who  brought  him 
the  unpleasant  news  of  the  near  approach  of  an 
army  of  his  enemies,  the  Romans ; — as  if  the 
bearer  of  evil  tidings  deserved  to  be  hated  and 
punished ;— as  if  he  were  the  cause  of  what  he 
announced.  A  like  absurdity  also  is  related  by 
modern  travellers  in  some  parts  of  the  East, 
where  a  belief  prevails  of  the  influence  of  the 
the  stars  on  men's  destiny,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, the  astrologers,  who  pretend  to  consult 
the  stars,  are  held  in  great  repute :  it  is  common, 
they  tell  us,  to  see  persons  crowding  round  one 
of  these  astrologers,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
and  with  promises  of  reward,  entreating  him  to 
make  the  stars  propitious  to  them  :  believing 
that  their  fate  is  fixed  and  recorded  in  the  stars ; 
believing  that  these  astrologers  know  this,  and 
can  foresee  what  is  thus  inevitably  determined ; 
and  yet  notwithstanding, —nay,  for  this  very 
reason, — applying  to  them  to  alter  it.  The 
contradictions  of  a  feverish  dream,  or  the  ravings 
of  a  madman,  cannot  possibly  exceed  in  absurdity 
such  instances  as  these.  But  unaccountable  as 
such  folly  may  be,  we  arc  compelled  to  admit 
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that  it  does  exist  in  human  nature ;  and  wo 
shall  find  on  a  careful  examination,  that  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  it  exists  in  a  larger 
number  than  wc  should  at  first  sight  expect 

He  that  would  profit  by  this  mournful  picture 
of  human  weakness  and  inconsistency,  should 
set  himself  to  consider  whether  he  is  wholly 
exempt  from  it  himself.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
most  men  are  disposed  to  believe  or  disbelieve 
according  to  their  wishes.  Kveii  the  wisest  men 
are  not  exempt  from  this  bias  of  the  judgment, 
unless  they  are  carefully  on  their  guard  against 
it;  and  the  generality  may  be  observed  on  many 
occasions  mustering  every  argument  they  can 
think  of,  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
what  is  agreeable,  and  raising  every  objection 
against  any  thing  which  they  do  not  like  to 
believe.  This  is  a  lower  degree  of  absurdity ; 
but  are  there  not  many,  besides  Ahab,  who  go 
a  step  further  ?  who  studiously  shut  their  eyes 
and  ears  against  unwelcome  truths;  and  when 
they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  disbelieve  them, 
seem  to  resolve  at  least  not  to  think  about 
them  ?  It  is  indeed  well  known  that  most,  if 
not  all,  who  are  greatly  outrunning  their  income. 
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cannot  bring  themselves  to  loot  over  their 
accounts,  hecause  they  know  that  these  woiiM 
))resent  to  their  view  the  deranged  state  of  their 
affiairs;  and  thus,  instead  of  stopping  short  in 
their  road  to  ruin,  they  endeavour  only  to  blind 
themselves  to  that  ruin.  The  next  step  beyond 
this,  and  which  naturally  follows  from  it^  is  to 
feel  displeasure  and  dislike  against  any  one  who 
brings  to  their  mind  the  thoughts  of  that  which 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of; — to  hate  those 
who  tell  them  of  what  is  amiss,  with  a  view  to 
its  amendment,  and  who  warn  them  of  ap- 
proaching evil,  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  it ; 
and  to  prefer  those  who  flatter  them  with  favour- 
able and  pleasing,  though  false  views,  instead  of 
telling  them  unwelcome  truths ; — to  say,  in 
short  (if  not  in  so  many  words,  yet  plainly 
enough  to  be  understood,)  as  Isaiah  expresses 
it,  "  to  the  seers,  see  not ;  to  the  prophets, 
prophesy  not  unto  us  right  things;  prophesy 
unto  us  smooth  things  ;  prophesy  deceits." 

It  is  not  very  common,  perhaps,  to  meet  with 
the  utmost  extent  of  this  folly,  or  at  least  with 
such  a  frank  avowal  of  it  as  Ahab  gave :  "  I  hate 
him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning 
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me,  but  evil ;"  but  a  certwn  degree  of  it  is  by  no 
means  rare.     I  mean,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  liear  men  confess,  from  such  motives  as  in- 
fluenced Ahab,  that  they  like  or  dislike  this  and 
that  preacher ;  that  such  and  such  a  sermon  or 
book  is  agreeable  or  offensive  to  them ;  that  they 
•do  not  approve  of  the  discussion  of  this  or  that 
subject ;  or  that  such  a  one's  mode  of  discussing 
it  is  unpleasant  to  their  feelings :   and  this,  I 
say,  on  Ahab's  motives, — i.e.  not  with  a  view  to 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  is  said,  but  according 
as  it  is  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  their  wishes. 
Of  course,  if  any  one  objects  to  any  discourse 
he  hears,  that  it  is  not  conformable  to  Scripture, 
if  he  has  taken  due  pains  to  ascertain  that  this 
is  the  case, — that  the  objection  is  well  founded, — 
no  one  could  possibly  blame  him  for  not  liking 
what  he  has  heard :  or,  again,  it  may  be,  though 
not  unscriptural.yet  injudicious,  and  unedifying; 
it  may  have  the  fault  of  dwelling  on  matters  of 
small  moment,  and  passing  over  points  of  higher 
consequence ;    or  the  Christian  doctrines    and 
duties  may  be  taught  in  a  coarse  and  offensive, 
or  in  a  feeble  and  unimpressive  style.    All  these, 
and   other  such,  are  faidts  of  greater  or  less 
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weight,  but  which  no  one  can  be  censured  for 
objecting  to,  where  they  really  exist.     Such  are 
not,  of  course,  the  grounds  of  complaint  and  of 
approbation    which   I  allude   to.      But  is    not 
commonly  the  first  feeling  by  which  many  men 
are  led  to  approve  or  disapprove  what  is  said, 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction   and  comfort,  or  of 
uneasiness,  which  it  excites  in  themselves  ?    Is 
not  the  first  question  that  usually  occurs,  not, 
how  far  each  doctrine  is  agreeable  to  Scripture, 
but,  to  ourselves ;  not  whether  it  is  conformable 
to  God's  will,  but  to  ours  ? 

Such  is,  and  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  nature  of  man  ;  and  he  who  is  not  aware  of 
this, — who  does  not  suspect  that  he  can  be  in 
any  degree  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity,— is  only 
the  more  likely  to  fall  into  it,  from  not  being  on 
his  guard  against  it.  And  the  consequence  will 
be,  that  he  will  shut  his  ears  against  the  truths 
which  he  does  not  like,  and  find  fault  with  the 
preacher  rather  than  with  himself. 

Of  the  folly  and  the  incalculable  danger  of  such 
a  proceeding  no  one  can  doubt  who  will  but 
consider  the  subject  for  a  few  moments  atten- 
tively.    The  first  question  to  be  asked  surely  is, 
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Is  this  true  ?     Does  the  Bible  contain  a  revela- 
tion of  fiod's  will  ?    And   are   these  doctrines, 
which  I  hear,  contained  in  the  Bible?    Let  tliis, 
I  say,  be  the  ^r*(  question;    because,  if  you 
allow  yourself,   in  the  6rst  place,  to  consider 
what  you  like,  and  feel  satisfied  with,  the  answer 
to  the  other  question  (respecting  its  truth)  may 
receive  a  very  different  answer  from  what  it  would, 
if  it  had  been  first  asked.     If  you  allow  yourself 
^first  to  feel  approbation  or  displeasure  towards 
the  preacher  or  the  discourse,  you  will  be  very 
likely  afterwards  to  decide  with  favour  or  with 
prejudice  on  what  is  said.    But  if  you  endeavour, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  judge  impartially,  and  if 
you  find  that  tlic  doctrines  you  hear  are  true, 
but  still  feel  an  aversion  towards  them,  there  is 
reason  to  suspect,  from  that  circumstance,  that 
these  are  such  as  you  stand  most  in  need  of.    For 
if  there  be  any  one  who  holds  and  lays  to  heart 
some  i>art  of  the  Gospel-doctrines,  and  keeps 
others  out  of  sight, — if  he  practises  part  of  his 
duties  and  omits  others, — if  he  abstains  from 
many  sins,  but  allows  himself  in  one  or  two;  to 
such  a  person  it  cannot  but  be  more  agreeable  to 
hear  his  favourite  doctrines  inculcated,— to  hear 
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the  duties  recommended  which  he  practises, — to 
listen  to  the  censure  of  such  sins  as  he  is  free 
from, — than  to  hear  tliose  points  touched  upon 
in  \vhich  he  is  erroneous  or  deficient.  He  will 
naturally  shrink  when  the  unsound  and  diseased 
spot  is  touched  ever  so  hghtly. 

If,  indeed,  some  unpleasing  doctrine  he  taught 
which  leads  to  no  practical  result,— if  some  evil 
be  announced  which  can  neither  be  avoided 
nor  alleviated,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
drawing  hack  from  the  unavailing  pain  of  hearing 
wliat  cannot  be  profitable.  If,  for  instance,  I 
were  to  teach  you  that  certain  men  arc  abso- 
lutely appointed,  by  God's  decree,  to  inevitable 
destruction,  and  can  do  nothing  to  avoid  it,  how- 
ever true  this  might  be,  you  might  be  excused 
for  not  listening  to  it,  because  nothing  profitable 
could  follow  from  iL  But  you  have  never  heard 
any  such  doctrine  from  me.  It  is  our  part  to  tell 
you  of  no  doctrine  but  what  you  may  believe, 
— of  no  duties  which  you  cannot  practise, — of 
no  dangers  which  you  may  not  avoid; — and  if  I 
have  warned  you  of  the  wrath  to  come,  it  is  in 
order  that  you  may  flee  from  it.  I  have  not 
probed  a  painful  wound,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
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hfuliiig  it.  Bear  ever  in  mind,  therefore,  the 
caution  of  attending  to  most,  and  laying  most  to 
heart,  those  doctrines  and  those  admonitions 
which  are  least  acceptable  to  you.  Try  tlicm, 
by  all  means,  by  the  word  of  God ;  and  reject 
them  if  not  true :  but  if  you  find  that  they  are 
true,  instead  of  shutting  your  ears  af^ainst  U»em 
as  unwelcome,  be  assured  that  that  very  circum- 
stance shews  the  especial  need  you  have  of 
them.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  most  edifying, 
and  even  (on  the  whole)  acceptable  minister, 
may  labour  for  years  entirely  in  vain,  while  each 
one  of  his  hearers  attends  to,  and  applauds  what 
he  in  particular  least  needs  ;  one,  one  part,  and 
another,  another.  But  if  you  endeavour  sincerely 
to  learn  what  you  arc  ignorant  of, — to  unlearn 
what  may  be  mistaken  opinions,  atid  to  correct 
whatever  is  amiss,  you  will  have  this  gratifica- 
tion, as  well  as  advantage,  that  the  truth  will 
become  more  agreeable  to  you  in  proportion  as 
you  conform  yourself  to  it ;  and  you  will  escape 
the  heavy  condemnation  which  our  Lord  alludes 
to,  of  "  loviug  darkness  better  than  Ught,"  and 
rejecting  the  truth  which  He  came  to  bear 
witness  of;    and  ^ving    credit,  like  Ahab,   to 
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"  a    lying     sj)lrit "     winch    leads    you    on    lo 
destruction. 

It  was  decreed  that,  after  all,  the  stroke  a 
divine  judgment  should  not  fall  on  him  but  by 
his  own  blind  obstinacy, — that  he  should  be  left 
to  bring  it  on  liimself.  And  accordingly  a  warn- 
ing was  sent  hiin,  which  it  was  in  liis  ]iower  to 
attend  to  and  protit  by.  But  he  hated  the  pro- 
phet for  being  the  bearer  of  unpleasant  tidings, 
and,  by  a  strange  and  absurd  inconsistency, 
though  he  acknowledged  tliat  he  was  a  "  man 
by  whom  he  might  inquire  of  the  Lord/'  yet  in- 
dulged his  aversion  and  displeasure,  till  at 
length  he  persuaded  himself  (as  every  one  will 
do,  sooner  or  later,  who  endeavours  earnestly  to 
deceive  himself)  that  the  prophecy  was  false, 
and  that  lie  should  return  In  peace  from  the 
battle. 

It  is  recorded  by  Josephus.  that  the  other 
prophets  persuaded  Ahab  to  disbelieve  Micaiah, 
on  the  ground  that  Elijah,  who  they  said  was  a 
greater  prophet  than  he,  had  foretold  that  in  the 
same  place  where  dogs  licked  the  blood  of 
Naboth  (which  was  close  lo  the  city  of  Samaria) 
they  should  lick  the  blood  of  Ahab.     And  this. 
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they  urged,  could  not  be  fulfilled,  if  he  was  to  be 
killed  (as  Micaiah  foretold)  at  Ram oth-G Head. 
This  tradition  does  not  seem  unlikely  to  be 
true ;  for  at  first  sight  the  two  prophecies  do 
not  seem  compatible;  though  we  know  both 
were  fulBlled. 

The  servants  (at  least  one  of  them)  of  this 
foolish  king  seem  to  have  partaken  of  their 
master's  absurd  inconsistency.  The  one  who 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  prophet,  ui^es  him  very 
seriously  to  frame  such  a  prediction  as  should 
be  agreeable  to  the  king.  "  Behold  now,  the 
words  of  the  prophets  declare  good  unto  the 
king  with  one  mouth  :  let  thy  word,  I  pray  thee, 
be  like  the  word  of  one  of  them,  and  speak  that 
which  is  good."  As  if  the  truth,  or  falsity  of 
his  prediction  were  a  thing  of  no  consequence ; 
or  as  if  it  had  rested  with  the  prophet  to  gitie 
good  or  ill  success  to  the  king,  instead  of  his 
merely  having  the  knowledge  what  the  event 
was  to  be. 

The  prophet  answered,  as  any  man  must 
have  done,  who  was  at  all  impressed  with  the 
awful  and  solemn  commission  he  bore,  and 
the   deep  responsibihty   laid  upon   him.    "  As 
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tlie  I^ord  livetli,  wliaL  the  Lord  saitli  unto  me, 
that  will  I  speak."  He  did  so  spenk  ;  and  with 
no  other  effect  tlian  increasing  the  displeasure 
against  him  of  the  foolish  king ;  who  was 
therefore  left  to  rush  headlong  on  his  own 
ruin. 

He  liad,  indeed^  numerous  false  prophets  who 
encouraged  him;  but  had  he  not  taken  pains  to 
sear  his  conscience, — had  he  but  recollected  and 
laid  to  heart  all  that  was  past, — he  might  have 
had  good  reason  to  be  assured  that  titey  were  all 
deluded,  and  that  Micaiali  alone  spoke  the 
truth.  He  might  have  reflected  on  his  own 
repeated  and  outrageous  rebellion  against  the 
Lord,  in  worshipping  idols,  and  leading  lus  sub- 
jects into  the  same  sin, — in  persecuting, — that 
is,  suffering  his  queen  to  persecute  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  the  propliets  of  the  true  God, — in 
shedding  the  innocent  blood  of  Naboth  on  a 
false  charge,  because  he  coveted  his  land.  All 
this,  and  the  warnings  he  had  received  from  the 
mouth  of  Klijah, — some  of  which,  such  as  the 
famine  sent  on  tlie  land,  had  been  already 
confirmed  by  the  event, — might  have  led  him 
to    expect  that  God's  long-deferred,    but  sure 
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judgments,  would  at  length  come  upon  him. 
But  these  were  unpleasant  thoughts,  and  there- 
fore he  strove  to  chase  them  from  his  mind :  he 
hated  them,  hecause,  like  the  prophet  Micaiah, 
"  they  did  not  prophesy  good,  but  evil  concern- 
ing him;"  and  thus,  with  the  folly  which  we 
laugh  at  in  a  silly  child,  who  hides  its  face  from 
what  it  fears,  and  fancies  itself  safe  in  not  seeing 
its  danger,  he  resolved  not  to  listen  to  what  he 
was  loth  to  believe :  he  turned  his  displeasure 
not  against  his  own  sins,  which  had  brought  on 
the  judgment,  but  against  the  prophet  who 
warned  him  of  it ;  and  went  forward,  self- 
blinded,  to  destruction. 

Painful  must  certainly  have  been  the  task  as- 
signed to  the  prophet  Micaiali.  For  he  not  only 
had  an  unpleasant  message  to  deliver,  but  he  fore- 
saw also  that  his  warning  would  be  in  vain.  In 
the  vision  presented  before  his  eyes,  and  related 
by  him  (which,  of  course,  is  not  to  he  considered 
as  what  literally  took  place,  but  as  a  means  of 
informing  his  understanding,  and  of  impressing 
on  his  mind  the  knowledge  of  the  future) — in 
this  vision  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  lying 
spirit  with  which  Ahab's  prophets  were  possessed 
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siiould  mceeed  in  deluding  liim  to  his  death ; 
"Thou  shalt  persuade  bira,  a\A  prevail  also." 
The  prophet  therefore  knew  that  his  warning, 
though  it  was  likely  to  have  a  serviceable  effect 
on  the  people  who  heard  him,  hy  leading  them, 
when  they  should  see  the  truth  of  his  and  of 
Klijah*s  ])redictions,  to  believe  in  the  true  God 
and  fear  Ilim,  yet  would  produce  no  effect  on 
Ahab,  except  to  draw  down  his  displeasure  and 
cruelty  on  himself;  and  thus  to  aggravate  the 
sins  of  that  wicked  prince  by  his  neglect  of  this 
last  warning  sent  him. 

Painful  therefore  and  burdensome  in  every 
respect  must  have  been  the  office  here  assigned 
to  the  prophet :  but,  nevertheless,  he  well  knew 
that  he  was  bound  to  discharge  it  faithfully,  at 
his  own  peril.  His  folly  and  presumption  would 
have  been  like  that  of  AImb,  and  his  punishment 
no  less,  bad  he  dared  to  invent  a  pretended 
prophecy  for  his  own  convenience,  and  to  shape 
such  an  answer  as  should  be  agreeable  to  the 
hearers,  and  suited  to  advance  his  own  interest 
and  popularity  at  the  expense  of  truth.  And 
therefore,  grievous  to  all  parties  as  was  the  task, 
he  firmly  kept  to  his   resolution  of  speaking 
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the  "  word  which  the  Lord  had  put  into  his 
mouth." 

Far  different  (blessed  be  God)  in  many 
respects,  is  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  from  that  of  the  prophet  Micaiah.  We 
have  not,  like  him,  merely  the  task  of  pro- 
claiming God's  judgments  against  hardened 
sinners,  and  setting  forth  the  terrors  of  his 
displeasure.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  word 
"Gospel,"  you  know,  signifies  good  tidings; 
and  glad  intelligence  it  surely  is,  to  short-lived 
mortals,  that  God  has  prepared  beyond  the 
grave  a  life  that  shall  never  end,  and  a  life  of 
unspeakable  happiness  to  all  that  will  accept  it 
on  his  conditions.  It  is  the  Christian  minister's 
office  to  proclaim  pardon  to  sinners,  and  strength 
from  on  high  to  the  weakness  of  our  nature,  and 
admittance  to  God's  favour  and  protection,  and 
his  constant  readiness  to  hear  those  who  call  on 
Him,  and  to  suppoit  and  guide  us  by  his  Spirit 
through  this  life,  and  to  raise  us  up  to  immortal 
glory,  through  Christ's  meritorious  sacrifice,  in 
the  next  world.  To  be  a  "steward"  (i.  e.  dis- 
tributor) as  Paul  calls  it,  of  this  "  manifold  grace 
[favour]  of  God/* — to  teach  men  what  they  must 
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do  to  be  saved, — to  dispense,  as  it  were,  to  our 
fellow-men,  the  inestimable  treasures  of  God's 
everlasting  mercies,  by  shewing  them  how  to 
attain  thera, — to  be  commissioned  to  point  out 
to  them  a  cure  for  all  sorrows  and  troubles, 
a  refuge  in  all  distress,  an  inheritance  far 
surpassing  all  that  tiiis  world  has  to  bestow, — 
to  introduce  them  to  the  greatest  and  best  of 
friends,  and  to  instruct  them  how  to  be  certain 
of  his  favour  to  all  eternity ; — all  this,  which  is 
the  office  of  the  Christian  minister,  would  seem 
to  be,  and  certainly  is  in  itself,  a  most  pleasing 
as  well  as  noble  office.  And  one  might  expect, 
if  experience  did  not  teach  a  different  lesson, 
that  the  discharge  of  such  an  office  xvould  be 
delightful  to  the  hearers,  as  well  as  to  the 
preacher ;  and  that  what  leads  to  their  gieatest 
good,  would  be  listened  to  and  received  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  the  most  eager  attention. 
But  our  Lord  foresaw,  what  no  human  teacher 
would  have  foreseen  in  such  a  case — (and  what 
certainly  no  false  prophet  would  have  foretold, 
whatever  he  might  think) — He  foresaw  the 
unacceptableness  of  his  doctrine  to  a  very  great 
part  of  mankind  \  the  aversencss  of  the  natural 
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man, — of  human  nature  in  its  corrupt  and 
original  state, — to  listen  to  and  understand  and 
embrace  the  gracious  offers  of  the  Gospel.  He 
foresaw  the  readiness  of  men  who  do  not  reject 
it»  to  niistaVe,  and  corrupt,  and  pervert  it,^to 
wish  to  have  it  kept  out  of  sight,  or  at  least  in 
some  degree  disguised  and  accommodated  to 
their  own  feelings  and  dispositions, — and  to 
dislike  and  find  fault  with  those  who  set  forth 
the  Gospel  just  as  it  was  delivered  to  them, 
and  who  warn  them  plainly  of  the  infinite  danger 
of  disregarding  it.  All  this,  1  say,  our  Lord 
foresaw,  and  foretold,  (which  no  false  prophet 
would  have  done,)  and  warned  liis  disciples  to 
prepare  for  it 

In  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  the  hoslihty  of 
this  corrupt  disposition  of  the  natural  man  to 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  shewed  itself  in  the  open 
rejection  of  it,  and  persecution  of  those  wlio 
preached  it.  They  were  **  brought  before  kings 
and  magistrates,"  reviled,  derided,  scourged,  and 
killed,  by  those  who  thought,  said  our  Lord, 
that  in  this  "  they  were  doing  God  service  ;" 
though  others  again,  —  many  others,  —  were 
found,  who   did  embrace    the   glad    offers  of 
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salvation,  and   enlisted  under  the  standard   of 
Ciirist. 

On  the  other  hand,  wherever  Christianity 
(I  me-an  the  outward  profession  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Gospel)  has  become  the  prevail- 
ing religion  in  any  country,  of  course  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  many  should  openly  renounce 
or  reject  it,  or  tliat  the  ministers  or  members  of 
Christ's  Church  should,  as  such,  be  openly  perse- 
cuted. But  human  nature  is  always  and  every 
where  the  same,  though  its  corruption  is  mani- 
fested in  many  different  forms.  Thus,  the  same 
who  xcould  have  been  xn  the  time  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  either  deriders,  or  persecutors 
(according  to  their  respective  tempers)  of 
Christianity,  no  longer  indeed  profess  open 
hostility  to  the  religion  ;  but  it  is  really  not  the 
more  acceptable  to  their  hearts.  Like  Ahab, 
who  acknowledged  Micaiah  to  be  a  prophet,  but 
hated  him  for  not  prophesying  good  concerning 
him  but  evil — those  who  find  Christianity  is 
against  them,  will  naturally  be  against  Chris- 
tianity, though  they  profess  to  acknowledge  it. 
They  would  be  more  at  ease  in  their  feelings  if 
they  could  keep  the  thoughts  of  it  at  a  distance 
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from  them,  or  if  they  could  find  some  one  to 
bid  them  "  go  and  prosper;'  though  he  spoke  by 
a  lying  spirit ; — some  one  to  persuade  them  that 
Christianity  is  something  different  from  wliat  it 
is:  and  no  one  who  refuses  to  say  any  thing  but 
"  what  the  Lord  shall  put  in  his  mouth,"  can  find 
favour  in  their  eyes. 

Vain,  therefore,  must  be  the  hope  that  a 
Christian  minister  should  find  universally  a 
favourable  reception  for  the  divine  truths — the 
condescending  mercies — the  glorious  promises 
of  the  Gospel.  Tlie  good  tidings  he  has  to 
announce  will  be  evil  tidings  to  those  who  arc 
averse  to  embrace  God's  offers,  and  not  disposed 
to  comply  with  his  will.  What  is  there  accept- 
able in  the  offer  of  pardon  for  sin  to  those  who 
do  not  like  to  dwell  on  the  thought  that  they  are 
sinners^  or  to  set  about  forsaking  their  sins  ? 
What  is  there  to  rejoice  at  in  the  redemption  by 
Jesus  Christ,  for  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
have  faith  in  llim,  and  to  love  Him,  and  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  his  service?  How  can  any 
one  feel  delight  at  the  thought  that  God  has  pro- 
mised his  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify  his  heart,  and 
to  help  his  infirinities,  and  to  support  and  guide 
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him  in  his  Christian  duty,  who  is  unwilling  to 
think  of  the  infirmity  of  his  nature, — who  has  no 
hearty  desire  to  perform  Iiis  duty, — and  who  is 
conscious  that  he  does  not  pray  for  that  help  of 
tiic  Holy  Spirit  which  is  bestowed  only  on  those 
who  do  pray  for  it,  and  is  withdrawn  from  those 
that  neglect  it?    The  doctrine  of  a  future  and 
never  ending  life  heyond  the  grave  is,  indeed,  a 
most  comforting  one  to  him  who  sees  and  esti- 
.  mates  rightly  the  littleness  of  this  world's  goods, 
and  the  shortness  of  their  continuance,  and  who 
will  not  suffer  his  heart  to  be  wedded  to  any 
thing  in  this  life,  but  strives  earnestly  day  by  day 
to  lay  u])  treasure  in  heaven,  and  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  coming  glories  of  Christ's  triumphant 
kingdom.     But  the  very  same  doctrine  is  full  of 
discomfort  and  dismay  to  one  whose  thoughts 
are   fixed   on   this   world,— who  does    not   like 
to  think  of  the  end  that  must  be  put  to  all 
the  pursuits   to  which    he  has  chiefiy  devoted 
himself;  and  who  has  no  relish  nor  care  for  hea- 
venly happiness,  and  knows  that  he  is  not  going 
the  way  to  attain  it.    And  even  thus  may  one 
man  hear  an  odious,  and  the  other  an  accept- 
able doctrine,  in  the  same  discourse,  according 
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as  eacli  is  in  his  own  mind  predisposed  to  reject 
or  to  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
like  the  cloudy  pillar  wiiich  stood  between  the 
camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ; 
which  "  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but 
gave  light  by  night  to  these."  Even  thus  Paul 
found  the  Gospel  of"  Christ  crucified/'  was  "to 
the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks 
fooliiihness/'  but  to  his  converts,  "  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  the  power  of  God." 

If  it  were  left  to  the  choice  and  judgment  of 
each  one  of  us,  what  we  should  preach,  and  to 
vrhom,    we    might    perhaps    be    inclined,    and 
allowed,  to  accommodate  our  doctrine,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  wishes  of  our  hearers ;  and  to  teach 
them,  if  not  the  best  lessons,  at  least  the  best 
they  were  willing  to  receive.     Dut,  like  Micaiah 
the  prophet,  we  are  but  the  bearers  of  God's  mes- 
sage; we  dare  not  "  go  beyond  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  to  speak  good  or  evil,  of  our  own  mind." 
If  we  do  not  set  before  men  strongly,  not  only 
the  importance  of  saving  their  souls,  but  the 
conditions  on  which  they  must  be  saved,  we  are 
deceiving  them,  not  only  to  their  own  ruin,  but 
to  ours.     God  will  require,  at  our  hands,  the 
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blood  of  those  whom  we  have  not  taiit^bt  nnd 
warned  to  tlic  utmost  of  our  power,  by  declaring 
to  them  the  Gospel,  just  as  it  was  delivered 
to  us. 

Consider,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  if  ire  are 
under  such  a  responsibility,  what  must  be  your 
own.  A  day  mil  come  when  we  shall  surely, 
both  of  us,  think  much  and  seriously  on  all  that 
has  passed  here:  but  on  tliat  day  it  will  be  too 
!ate  to  alter  it.  We  must  then  give  an  account 
of  all  tliat  we  have  done,  and  of  all  that  we  Imve 
left  undone ;  and  you  also  will  have  to  render  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  pro- 
fited by  it.  "  The  word  that  I  have  spoken," 
says  our  Saviour,  "  the  same  shall  judge  him 
at  the  last  day ;"  and  that  which  is  said  by 
Christian  ministers  in  his  name,  and  is  agree- 
able to  his  written  word,  is,  in  fact,  spoken  by 
Himself.  If  on  that  day  we  shall  be  convicted 
of  having  altered,  or  perverted,  or  kept  back,  any 
part  of  the  Gospel  delivered  to  us  by  Christ,  it  will 
not  be  allowed  us  to  plead  that  we  feared  to  give 
offence; — that  we  were  considering  what  you 
wotdd  think  of  us,  rather  than  what  God  would 
think  of  us ;— and  that  we  sought  your  present 
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gratification  at  the  expense  of  your  eternal  wel- 
fare. And  if  any  one  of  you  be  found  guilty  of 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Gospel  truth  which  he 
has  heard,  or  might  have  heard ;  or  of  consider- 
ing what  gave  him  pleasure  or  pain,  rather  than 
what  was  true  or  false,  he  will  not  be  permitted 
to  urge  that  he  liked  or  disliked  this  or  that 
doctrine ;  but  will  be  told,  that  when  truth  was 
set  before  him,  he  chose  to  listen  to  the  "  lying 
spirit,"  which  has  succeeded  in  persuading  him 
to  go  and  perish  in  his  own  way. 


SERMON    XIII, 


MATT.    V.    13. 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

That  one  man's  eternal  salvation  should  be 
suffered  to  depend,  in  any  degree,  on  the  con- 
duct of  another,  is  a  most  awful  mystery.  That 
our  diligent  exertions,  or  remissness — our  good 
or  bad  example,  the  wise  or  unwise  measures 
we  adopt,  should  in  any  case  make  the  possible 
difference  of  eternal  life  or  ruin,  to  our  children 
and  other  dependents — to  many  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  of  our  other  countrymen — nay,  per- 
haps even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  earth,  is  one  of  those  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  which  we  cannot  explain — 
which  perplexes  us,  whenever  we  reflect  upon  it, 
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and  which  is  calculated  to  fill  us  with  a  most 
anxious,  and  almost  an  appalling,  sense  of  our 
own  responsibility. 

That  the  fact  is  as  I  have  stated,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit.  If  through  our  instruction* 
admonition,  or  example,  any  man  is  kept  steady 
in  the  path  of  duty,  or  fonvarded  in  his  progress, 
or  recalled  from  sin,  no  one  can  doubt  that  he 
will  reap  the  full  benefit,  though  our  "  labour 
of  love"  will  not  be  forgotten  by  a  righteous 
God ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  un- 
doubted, that  if,  through  our  ill  example,  or 
seduction,  or  connivance,  or  negligence,  another 
is  drawn  aside  from  the  right  way,  or  led,  or  left, 
to  continue  in  sin  or  irreligion,  he  will  suffer  the 
penalty,  though  we  shall  not  escape.  That 
another  induced  him,  or  allowed  him,  to  forget 
God,  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  valid  excuse. 
"  The  woman,  whom  thou  gavest  to  he  with 
mc,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat" — 
was  Adam's  excuse  for  his  transgression  ;  but  It 
did  not  deliver  him  from  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  it.  "  I  have  set  thee  a  watch- 
man," (said  the  Lord  to  the  Prophet  Kzekiel,) 
"  to  the  house  of  Israel :  if  thou  dost  not  speak 
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to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  way,  that  wicked 
man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his  blood  will 
1  require  at  thine  hand."  "  The  sons  of  Kli," 
wc  are  told,  '*  made  themselves  vile,  and  he 
restrained  them  not ;"  he  was  judged  for  his 
neglect,  but  thcrj  did  not  escape  ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Apostle  Paul  warns  us  (in  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  viii.)  of  the  mis- 
chief which  men  may  do  to  their  brethren,  even 
by  such  conduct  as  wonld  otherwise,  in  itself, 
be  harmless  :  "  Take  heed  lest  this  liberty  of 
yours  be  a  stumbling  block  to  Ihcm  that  are 
weak :  through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak 
brother  perish,  for  whom  Christ  died  T  Thus, 
implying  the  possibility  of  even  the  utter  loss 
of  a  Christian  brother,  resulting  from  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  neighbour. 

Nor  will  those  again  stand  exempt  from  the 
punishment  of  their  sins,  who  have  been  left  in 
gross  ignorance  as  to  religion  ;  though  God's 
judgments  will  also  doubtless  fall  on  those,  who 
ouglit  to  have  instructed  them.  Wc  are  told 
indeed  that  the  sin  will  be  aggravated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  moral  and  religious  knowledge  of  the 
sinner ;  but  that  a  dcHcicucy  of  such  knowledge 
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will  not  acquit  him :  on  the  ground,  I  suppose, 
that  no  one  is  destitute  of  the  natural  faculty  of 
conscience,  by  which  right  and  wrong  may  be 
distinguished :  for  "  the  servant,  who  knew  not 
his  Lord's  will,  and  did  things  worthy  of  stripes, 
shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes;  but  the  ser- 
vant who  knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  did  it  not, 
shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes."  And  it  is 
evident,  that  the  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
each,  depends  at  least  as  much  on  the  conduct 
of  others,  as  his  right  or  wrong  use  of  his  know- 
ledge. Thus  is  man  permitted  to  influence  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  even  in  what  relates 
to  the  world  to  come! 

Strange  as  this  dispensation  of  Providence 
may  seem — though  it  present  a  difficvlty.  It 
cannot  be  for  a  moment  allowed  as  an  objection 
to  our  religion,  by  those  at  least,  who  allow  that 
there  is  a  God,  who  is  the  author  of  the  consti- 
tution and  course  of  nature  in  this  present 
world ;  for  the  affairs  of  this  life  are  regulated 
precisely  on  the  principle  I  have  just  been 
describing.  The  moral  world,  and  the  natural 
world,  in  this  respect  corresjxjnd  exactly.  For  it 
is  plain  that  the  temporal  welfare  of  one  person 
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is  made  to  depend  in  a  very  great  degree  on  the 
conduct  of  othei-s.  As  children  are  not  likely  to 
grow  up  good  Chrhtiam  without  education  and 
parental  care,  so  they  are  many  years  dependent 
even  for  their  lives  on  a  like  parental  care  ;  and 
the  manner,  in  which  tliey  arc  brought  up,  may 
make  the  difference  of  success  or  failure  in  this 
life,  as  well  as  in  what  relates  to  the  next  life. 
The  untutored  African  or  Indian  is  as  much 
dependent  on  his  civilized  fellow-creatures  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  useful  arts,  as  of  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  Universally,  in  short,  man  is 
placed,  in  numberless  particulars,  at  the  mercy 
of  his  fcllovv-mcn,  and  made  to  depend  on  them 
for  his  well-being.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
therefore  (unable  as  we  may  be  to  explain  it), 
at  Hnding,  as  we  do,  the  eternal  interests  of  our 
fellow-creatures  committed  in  many  respects  to 
our  care.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  the  general  plan 
of  Providence,  that  our  conduct  should,  in 
various  ways,  and  tn  various  degrees,  alTect  the 
welfare  of  others. 

Instead  of  incpiiring  vainly  into  the  reasons  of 
what  God  has  appointed,  it  befits  us  better,  in 
the  first  place  at  least,  to  dwell  attentively  on 
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the  awful  responsibility  under  winch  we  live — 
tu  cotitc-nipltitc  the  field  of  duty  whicli  is  thus 
placed  before  us — and  to  impress  our  minds 
with  the  thought,  that  he  who  would  ensure  his 
own  salvation,  must  not  be  unconcerned  about 
the  salvation  of  his  neighbour. 

It  was  doubtlesB  with  this  view,  that  our 
Saviour,  more  than  once,  gave  his  disciples  the 
admonition,  "  Yc  are  the  salt  of  the  earth :" 
signifying  by  this  metaphor,  tliat  as  salt  is  not 
only  itself  exempt  from  corruption,  but  is  em- 
ployed to  preserve  uur  food  from  corruption,  so 
his  disciples  were  required  not  only  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  Him  as  individuals,  but  also  to  be  the 
means  of  purifying  and  preserving  in  a  state  of 
holiness  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Nor  let  any  one  suppose  that  this  applies 
only  to  the  individuals  He  was  addressing ;  or, 
only  to  the  especially-appointed  Ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Society  which  Jesus  founded — 
the  Church  which  "  He  purchased"  (says  Paul) 
"  with  his  own  blood,"  is  a  permanent  Society, 
which  He  promised  to  "  be  with  always,  even 
uiiLo  the  end  of  the  world ;"  and  every  indivi- 
dual Christian  is  a  member  of  that  Society — 
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that  "  Body  of  Christ,"  as  the  Scriptures  call  it ; 
and  is  bound,  as  such,  not  to  live  to  himself 
alone,  but  to  consider  himself  in  connexion  with 
the  other  members  :  "  As  the  body,"  says  Paul, 
"  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one 
body,  so  also  is  Christ ;  fur  by  one  Spirit  are  we 
all  baptized  into  one  Body."  All  Christians 
therefore  are  engaged,  separately  and  collec- 
tively, in  the  service  of  Christ,  and  pledged  at 
their  baptism  to  walk  in  his  steps,  "  who  gave 
Himself,"  says  Paul,  "  a  ransom  for  ali"  that 
"  as  in  Adam  all  die,  evcu  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
be  made  alive."  All  Christians  accordingly  arc 
exhorted  both  to  love  one  anot/ier,  i,  e.  to  feel 
brotherly  love  towards  their  fcllow-c/zm^ra/iji,  as 
suchj — and  also  to  love  all  their  fellow-crea/H/«, 
even  their  enemies ;  to  "  do  good  unto  all  men  ; 
though  especially  to  them  that  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith." 

And  certainly  no  one,  who  truly  loves  his 
neighbour,  and  is  disposed  to  do  good  to  him, 
\nll  neglect  any  means  in  his  power  of  forward- 
ing his  salvation.  You  cannot,  on  Christian 
principles  at   least,   seek   to  relieve   the  bodily 
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wants  and  increase  the  earthly  prosperity  of 
others,  and  yet  remain  indifferent  as  to  their 
s|)iritual  welfare;  or  fail  to  seize  gladly  evei7 
opportunity  of  promoting  their  religious  im- 
provement. All  Cliristians  accordingly  are  in- 
structed by  their  Master  to  pray  for  "  the 
coming  of  his  Kingdom,"  i.  e.  fur  tlic  diHusion 
and  preservation  of  his  religion,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  his  empire  in  the  hearts  of  its 
professors.  And  if  you  pray  in  earnest,  when 
you  say  "  thy  kingdom  come/*  you  will  not 
seek  for  excuses  tlmt  may  exempt  you  from 
serving  your  Master's  cause,  but  for  opportuni- 
ties of  testifying  your  zeal  in  it.  For  you  cannot 
hope  that  God  will  hear  your  prayers,  if  you 
will  not  hear  tliera  yourself.  There  are  but 
very  few,  who,  if  they  arc  heartily  dispose<l  to 
it,  have  it  not  in  their  power,  in  some  degree,  to 
promote  the  spiritual  benefit  of  others ;  and 
a  true  Christian  will  then  only  cease  to  labour 
for  that  object,  when  it  is  not  in  his  power. 

Various  are  the  ways,  and  various  the 
degrees,  in  which  different  Christians  are  en- 
abled, and,  mn.sLf/ueHtl//,  bound,  thus  to  promote 
the  eternal  interests  of  others ;  but  there  arc 
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few,  if  any,  who  may  not  give  some  such  testi- 
mony of  their  love  towards  Christ,  and  devotion 
to  his  cause.  Every  man's  example  is  of  some 
consequence,  more  or  less,  to  ht«  neighbours; 
every  one  therefore  is  called  upon  to  *'  let  his 
light  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  his 
good  works,  and  glorify  hts  Father  which  is  in 
heaven ;"  and  thus  to  do  good  by  his  example, 
as  far  as  its  influence  extends.  Tiiose  again, 
who  have  families,  may  do  much  for  them  Uy 
adding  to  the  influence  of  example,  that  of 
steady  and  judicious  discipline. 

And  I  earnestly  entreat  you  not  to  satisfy 
yourself  with  contributing  money  towards  tlie 
diffusion  of  religious  light,*  without  studying, 
yourself,  to  "  walk  as  children  of  the  liglit ;" 
lest,  after  having  thus  "  preached  to  others,  you 
yourself  should  he  a  castaway."  If  you  do  not 
apply  to  your  own  heart  and  life  the  evangelical 
doctrine,  whicli  through  your  means  is  con- 
veyed to  others,  it  will  be  better  at  the  last 
day,  for  them  than  for  you.  "  If  the  salt  have 
lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be  sciisoned  V 


*  See  Notti  at  tlie  end  of  thi>  Sennou. 
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Yet  do  not,  again,  suppose  that  aiiy  religious 
feeling  can  be  genuine,  which  does  not  make 
you  eagerly  desirous  of  extending  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  not  only  to  your  family, 
but  to  your  neighbours,  to  your  country- 
men— and  as  far  as  possible  to  your  fellow- 
creatures. 

Now  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  man  can  be 
so  extensively  useful,  as  by  the  diffusion  of  reli- 
gious knowledge.  Admit  that  Christian  know- 
ledge is  but  a  part,  and  that  the  least  part,  of 
evangelical  religion,  still  it  is  not  only  one 
essential  part  of  it,  but  it  is  the  one  which  we 
can  the  most  extensively  diffuse.  It  is  but  a  small 
number  that  each  of  us  can  edify  by  his  exam- 
ple, and  a  still  smaller,  that  he  can  control  by 
his  authority ;  but  he  may  contribute  to  promote 
'a  wide  diffusion  of  religious  instruction.  And 
how  well  soever  he  may  do  his  duty  by  those 
immediately  around  him,  he  must  not  think  this 
enough,  if  more  can  be  done  in  the  service  of 
Him,  who  "  will  have  all  men,"  (says  Paid,)  "to 
l>e  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth."  No  true  disciple  of  such  a  Master 
can  be  indiffervnt  abuut  adding  to  the  uuDiUcrs 
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of  such  disciples ; — no  one  can  duly  value, 
or  duly  profit  by,  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
shed  upon  him,  who  is  not  anxious  to  spread 
the  illumination  as  far  as  possible  over  the 
world. 

There  are  some  indeed,  who  object  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  as  a  dangerous  gift,  on 
account  of  the  mischievous  abuses  to  which  it  is 
liable.*  The  danger  cannot  be  denied :  and 
though  it  argues  extreme  weakness  to  make  that 
a  reason  against  bestowing  the  gift  (since  all 
advantages  are  liable  to  such  abuse,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  value  and  importance),  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  reason  for  using  every  exertion  to 
counteract  the  danger.  This  danger  is  not  one 
that  can  be  counteracted  by  keeping  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  ignorance,  were  that  possible, 
and  otherwise  desirable.  Man's  corrupt  nature 
would  of  itself  lead  him  astray,  without  needing 
the  aids  of  learning.     If  a  man  be  unable  to 

*  My  sentiments  on  this  •ubject  are  fully  developed,  in  a 
Discourse  published  by  me  not  long  Bgo,  on  "  The  Duty  of 
those  who  Disapprove  of  the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders, 
aa  Dangerous  ;"  and  also  in  the  latter  piirt  of  Lecture  viii.  on 
*'  Political  Economy." 
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read,  he  will  still  have  ears  to  hear  all  the  evil 
that  may  be  instilled  into  him  by  bad  company  ; 
eitlier  tbroiigli  tlie  niiscliievous  publications  read 
by  them,  or  from  the  devices  of  their  own  cor- 
rupt minds;  and  lie  will  be  far  less  capable  of 
judging  fairly  concerning  what  he  hears.  I 
may  safely  appeal  to  all  who  have  experience  on 
the  subject,  whether  the  most  illiterate  arc  not 
in  general  far  less  acquainted  with  their  duty, 
than  with  every  species  of  vice  and  profligacy. 
No  ignorance  can  secure  a  man  from  tempta- 
tion ;  and  certainly  ignorance  will  not  qualify 
him  to  resist  it,  or  to  discriminate  between  truth 
and  error.  It  is  surely  in  the  darkness  rather 
than  in  the  light,  that  one  thing  is  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  another. 

But  it  is  our  especial  business  to  guard 
against  danger,  as  far  as  we  can,  by  placing 
within  the  reach  of  our  poorer  brethren  who 
are  able  to  read,  something  that  they  may  read 
with  advantage,  and  which  may  serve  as  an 
antidote  to  the  poison,  both  of  noxious  publicar 
tions,  and  of  noxious  conversation,  and  evil 
example.  It  is  for  us  to  set  the  truth,  as  far  as 
we  can,  fairly  before  them :  if  it  be,  in  itself. 
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superior  to  falschoo<i,  those  who  are  rightly  dis- 
posed will  embrace  it ;  and  tiiose  who  are  not. 
we  should  vainly  hope  to  secure  from  error  and 
sin  by  keeping  them  in  ignorance.  The  tempter 
will  always  find  means  to  deceive  those  who  are 
willing  to  be  deceived. 

With  respect  to  the  books  which  it  is  desi- 
rable to  circulate,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
observe  (without  entering  at  large  into  the  con- 
troversies that  have  long  prevailed),  that  though, 
if  we  were  reduced  to  make  choice  of  one 
exclusively,  tlie  Bible,  as  far  as  it  can  bo  intro- 
duced, ought  doubtless  to  he  that  one,  yet 
wliere  no  such  restriction  is  imposed  on  us,  we 
should  be  most  unwise  to  limit  ourselves  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  alone.  If  several 
persons,  who  agree  in  making  the  Scriptures 
their  standard,  but  who  have  deduced  each  a 
different  system  of  religion  from  the  Scriptures, 
unite  together  for  the  propagation  of  religious 
knowledge,  they  must,  necessarily  and  con- 
sistently, con6nc  themselves  (as  a  body),  to  the 
distiibution  of  the  one  book,  which  they  all 
agree  to  acknowledge.  And  when  the  members 
of  our  (we  trust)  pure  and  apostolical  Church* 
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combine  thoir  efTorts  in  the  lioly  cause,  there  is 
precisely  the  same  reason  that  ffiei/  also  should 
propiigcite  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  which 
they  agree  in  acknowledging. 

As  for  the  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
duced, that  if  our  religion  is  true,  it  will  be  found 
in  the  Bible,  and  that  therefore  the  Bible  alone 
need  be  circulated  and  read,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  them  ;  because  those  who  have  held 
such  language,  api>ear  to  have  done  so  merely  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  without  being  themselves 
at  all  convinced  by  it.  At  least  I  never  heard 
of  any  denomination  of  Christians,  who  disap- 
proved of  the  publication  and  perusal  of  Scrip- 
tural-commentaries, and  other  treatises,  which 
set  forth  religious  views  conformable  to  tbeir 
own.  Now  a  man  who  thinks  this  or  that  a 
usefiii  religious  book,  cannot  but  think  it  desi- 
raide,  and  even  a  duty,  to  distribute  it ;  and  if 
two  or  three  agreed  in  their  views  respecting  it, 
they  could  have  no  scruple  in  combining  to  dis- 
tribute it.  Surely,  therefore,  if  t*vo  or  three 
thousand,  or  two  or  three  hundred  thousand, 
have  the  same  agreement,  there  can  be  no 
reason  wliv  thev  should  not  feel  bound  to  act 
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in  the  same  manner.  If  our  religion  is  not  true, 
we  ouglit  to  change  it ;  if  it  is  true,  we  are  not 
only  authorized,  but  bound  to  propagate  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  truth  ;  provided  we  do  not 
teach  any  thing  as  a  necessary  article  of  faith 
which  is  not  to  be  proved  from  Scripture ;  nor 
attempt  by  any  violent  or  unfair  means  to  pre- 
vent others  from  a  reasonable  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  pen,  in  circulating  what  thei/  believe  to 
be  truth  ;  but  demand,  and  grant,  a  fair  hear- 
ing for  both  sides.  The  distribution,  and  the 
study,  of  the  Bible  alone,  or  of  any  part  of  it, 
without  note,  comment,  or  exposition  of  any 
kind,  are,  each,  the  best  thing,  because  the 
oniy  thing,  to  be  done  (in  concert)  by  such 
as  are  not  agreed,  either  as  to  the  expla- 
nation of  Scripture,  or  as  to  the  unlimited 
right  of  the  laity  to  study  it.  But  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible  alone  is  the  best  mode  of 
circulating  religious  knowledge,  when  (as  is  now 
the  case)  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  provide  at 
the  same  time  oral  and  written  explanations  of 
it,  such  as  we  believe  true,  and  which  some  will 
receive ; — this  is  not  only  untrue,  but  is  prac- 
tically   contradicted    by    all    who    preach,   or 
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publish,  or  write,  or  read,  any  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures. 

We  may  combine,  when  we  find  it  advisable, 
with  those,  wlio  in  many  points  differ  from  m, 
in  travelling  together,  as  far  as  our  road  is  the 
same ;  but  we  must  not  therefore  suppose,  that 
where  tlie  roads  branch  off  and  separate,  we  are 
come  to  our  journey's  end.  It  would  be  thought 
absurd  to  prefer  total  darkness  to  the  glimmer 
of  the  faintest  twilight ;  aiid  no  less  so,  to  pre- 
fer, when  the  choice  ts  before  us,  the  twilight  to 
the  full  blaze  of  day. 

The  mere  power  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
hereafter,  when  that  is  all  we  can  impart,  is 
better,  1  think,  than  total  inability  ;  the  know- 
ledge again,  however  slightj  of  a  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  better  than  ignorance  of  afl  parts ;  the 
Bible  alone  without  explanation,  is  better  than 
no  Bible,  when  that  is  the  alternative ;  hut 
whenever  it  is  in  our  power,  by  providing 
schools  for  some,  catechists  for  others,  and  in- 
structive books  again,  for  others,  so  as  to  lead 
some  at  least,  and  each,  as  far  as  each  can  be 
led,  not  only  to  read  the  Scriptures,  but  to 
"  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them," — if. 
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when  this  is  possible,  we  despise  the  conferring 
of  such  a  benefit  on  some,  because  we  cannot 
extend  it  to  all,  we  are  shutting  out  the  light  of 
the  sun,  because  in  the  night  we  must  be  content 
with  the  faint  beams  of  the  moon. 

Never  let  us  be  satisBetl  that  we  have  done 
enough  for  our  Cliristian  brethren,  while  there 
are  any,  for  whom  we  could  do  more. 

As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  which  our  Church  every  where  appeals  and 
refers,  as  "  containing  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,"  it  should  be  remembered  that  their 
divine  truths  arc  irregularly  scattered  up  and 
down  the  Sacred  Books,  and  no  where  systema- 
tically taught.  Neither  the  whole  collection, 
which  we  call  the  Bible,  nor  any  one  Book  of  it, 
contains  any  thing  like  an  elernentary  introduc' 
Hon  to  our  religion,  calculated  to  instruct  begin- 
ners in  the  first  rudiments  of  the  faith  ;  every 
Book  of  the  New  Testament  having  been  written 
(as  is  most  evident),  not  for  the  use  of  such  as 
were  utter  strangers,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
Gospel,  but  for  the  use  of  those  who  had  been 
long  before  converted  to  Christianity,  and  assi- 
duously and  gradually  instructed  and  catechized, 
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and  then  carefully  examined,  and  then  bapUzed 
into  the  Faith.  These  Books  therefore  contain 
no  regular  system  of  early  Christian  instruction, 
suited  to  convey  the  first  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity to  learners ;  which  would  have  mani- 
festly been  unsuitable  for  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed.  And  yet,  of  course,  in- 
structions  of  this  kind  are  needed,  both  oral  and 
written,  compiled  from,  and  built  on  the  Scrip- 
tures :  and  should  be  furnished  by  the  members 
of  the  Church,  founded,  principally,  for  that 
express  purpose.* 

Especial  admonitions  and  explanations  also, 
on  various  particular  points  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, are  needed  at  different  times  and  places, 
according  as  the  occasion  calls  for  them  ;  which 
need  it  behoves  all  the  "  members  of  Christ  '*  to 
supply  from  time  to  time ;  each,  according  to 
the  means  within  his  reach  for  the  edification  of 
his  Christian  brethren;  even  as  Paul  conti- 
nually exhorts  his  converts  to  teach,  exhort, 
and  admonish  each  other.  And  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  all  this,  with  a  view 


•  S««  "  Dissertation  on  Tndition,"  by  Her.  Dr.  Uuwlua*. 
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to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  world,  is  (as 
I  lately  obsen-ed)  attested  by  the  practice 
even  of  those  who  profess  to  advocate  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible  alone.  Whenever  they 
preachy  or  listen  to,  or  write,  or  circulate,  or 
read,  any  thing  on  religious  subjects,  beyond 
the  actual  words  of  Scripture,  they  are  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  been 
saying. 

When  then  (as  is  now  the  case)  a  way  is 
opened, — a  plan  laid  down — by  which  even 
those  of  slender  means  may  do  something,  and 
something  effectual,  towards  the  advancement 
of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of  souls, 
by  helping  to  propagate  Christian-knowledge,  it 
may  be  expected  that  every  Christian,  who  is  at 
all  worthy  of  the  name,  will  be  anxious  to  have 
some  share  in  the  great  work,  and  to  engage  in 
the  same  cause,  for  which  Jesus  Christ  lived 
and  died.  No  such  Christian  will  be  contented 
with  rejoicing  that  the  cause  is  likely  to  prosper 
without  his  aid ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be 
mortified  at  not  being  able  to  be  a  partaker  in 
the  cause  ;  and  he  will  rejoice  that  his  small 
services  should  be    accepted.     God's   kingdom 
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must  come,  and  his  will  must  be  dune,  in  bis 
good  time,  whether  we  are  engaged  in  his  ser- 
vice or  not ;  but  be  that  is  not  zealous  himself 
to  do  that  will  "  shall  not"  (says  our  Lord) 
"  enter  into  that  Kingdom." 

We  ought,  indeed,  to  regard  it  as  a  high 
honour,  and  be  thankful  for  the  blessed  privi- 
lege, that  God  should  vouchsafe  to  allow  us  to 
be  his  instruments,  and  should  call  on  us  to 
employ  ourselves  in  bis  service.  And  liowever 
insignificant  in  itself  may  be  the  service  or  the 
contribution  of  any  individual  of  you,  my  bre- 
thren,— how  much  soever  it  may  be  lost  to 
fame^  and  imperceptible  amidst  the  mass,  you 
may  be  assured  that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  will 
estimate  aright  the  power  and  the  will  of  each  of 
you;  for  "  He  is  not  unrighteous,  to  forget  your 
work,  and  labour  that  proceedeth  of  love."  He 
will  hear  the  secret  petitions  of  those  whom  you 
never  saw,  but  whose  salvation  may  have  been 
furthered  by  you,  when  they  pray  for  their 
unknottn  and  undistinguished  benefactors.  And 
before  his  judgment-scat,  at  the  last  day,  you 
will  meet  them,  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
mankind ;  when  it  will  be  known,  and  openly 
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proclaimed,  who  those  are  that  have  exerted 
themselves,  however  humbly  and  obscurely,  to 
bring  home  Christ's  sheep  into  his  fold:  and 
"  their  Father,  which  seeth  in  secret,  will  re- 
ward them  openly." 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  317- 


This  Sermon  was  delivered  on  Lbc  occasion  of  a  collection 
made  in  aid  of  the  "  Aitociation  for  Ditctnmtenancing  Viet 
and  promoting  the  Knowlrdge  and  Practice  of  the  Cftrutian 
Religion:"  a  Society  incorporated  liy  Iloyul  Cfiartcr,  luid 
having  in  view  similar  ol>jecM,  generally,  with  the  "  Christian- 
Knowledge  Society  "  in  England,  except  that  in  addition  to 
the  circulation  uf  Bibles,  Fniycr-hooks,  lutil  other  leligioua 
puhlicationa,  at  reduced  prices,  the  "  Associatioti "  alw 
affords  aid  to  numerous   HchooU. 

The  revenues  of  this  important  ioHtitnlion,  however,  have 
been  latterly  so  much  diminished  as  to  tlireaten  its  entire 
extinction ;  chiefly  from  die  Oovenimcnt-grants,  which  it  for- 
metcly  received,  having  been  diseontiuued.  It  is  above  two 
year*  ago  that  I  succeeded,  after  much  solicitation,  in  obtaining 
for  it  a  grant  of  3000/.,  which  it  was  declared  must  be  consi- 
dered as  final. 

With  a  view  to  supply,  in  Mine  degree,  the  npprehcnde«l 
deficiency,  collections  were  made  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Association, — accompanied  by  sermons  setting  forili  its  claims 
to  support, — in  most  of  the  churches  in  the  Diocese  ;  on  which 
occasion  the  foregoing  Discoume  was  delivered  by  me,  at 
Peter's  Church,  in  Dublin  :  and  it  is  designed  tliat  a  similar 
appeal  shall  be  made  in  November  of  this  year.  But  these, 
and  the  other  exertions  made  by  the  members  of  the  Society, 
have  not  so  far  succeeded  as  to  bold  out  even  a  prospeet  of 
adequate  subscriptions  being  raised. 

The  unhappy  situation  of  the  Irish  Clergy, — hitherto  its 
principal   tiipportcm, — has   compelled  many  of  them, 
reluctantly,  to  withdraw  tlieir   cnntribultons;  and  unless 
be  afforded  by  the  fellow- members  of  our  Communion  in 
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England,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  institution  can  continue 
its  useful  labours. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  appeal  thus  now  made  to  those  our 
brethren  of  the  Established  Church  (many  of  whom  probably 
have  been  hitherto  ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  the 
Association)  will  not  be  made  in  vain ;  but  that  they  will 
testify  their  good  will  to  the  cause  of  their  religion  in  Ireland, 
not  by  mere  empty  professions,  but  by  affording  effectual  and 
timely  assistance. 

Messrs.  Hoares,  Bankers,  Fleet-street,  London,  hare 
kindly  undertaken  to  receive  Subscriptions  towards  the  funds 
of  the  Association. 
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Great  multitudes  followed  Him^  and  He  healed 
them  all. 

Every  circumstance  recorded  of  our  Lord's  life 
on  earth,  is  deserving  of  the  most  minute  atten- 
tion :  not  only  because  both  the  Person,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  He  came,  were  so  extra- 
ordinary and  important,  but  also,  because  his 
personal  ministry  was  very  short;  and  of  the 
transactions  of  that  brief  space,  but  a  very  small 
portion  is  recorded.  If  any  one  is  ever  disposed 
to  feel  that  this  or  that  transaction  or  observation 
which  we  find  in  the  Gospels,  is  not  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  deserve  a  very  attentive  study, 
he  should  recollect,  that  every  one  we  do  find 
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there,  is  one  out  of  a  thousand^is  selected  by 
the  writer  as  being,  in  his  eyes,  at  least,  pecu- 
liarly striking,  out  of  a  multitude  of  other  sayings 
and  events  which  he  has  omitted.  The  Evan- 
gelist John  remarks,  (what  we  might  easily  have 
conjectured  if  he  had  not,)  that  "  many  other 
signs  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
which  are  not  written  in  this  book ;  and  that  if 
they  were  written  every  one,  the  world  itself 
would  not  contain  the  books  that  would  be 
written."  But  to  have  given  only  as  full  an 
account  of  the  transactions  of  those  few  years, 
as  writers  usually  do  of  matters  so  important, 
must  iiave  occupied,  we  may  be  sure,  more  than 
ten  times  the  space  of  the  histories  we  actually 
have.  These  contain,  evidently,  only  a  very 
hv'\c^  selectlnn  of  what  was  said  and  done  during 
that  short  but  most  momentous  period.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  more  important  for  us  to  spare  no 
pains  in  learning  all  we  can  from  the  little  that 
is  recorded:  ever  remembering,  that  when  we 
are  making  the  inquiry,  what  is  to  be  learned 
from  this  or  that  passage,  we  are  to  consider  not 
merely  why  such  and  such  an  occurrence  look 
place,  but  also  why  it  was  selected  for  mention, 
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in  preference   to  a  hundred   others   that   are 
passed  by. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  as  Jesus 
had  many  great  objects  to  accomplish  during  his 
short  ministry,  and  was  "  straitened,"  He  tells 
us,  till  all  "  Teas  accomplished ;"  so>  many  of  the 
things  He  said  and  did,  were  designed  to  answer 
several  different  purposes  at  once.  And  this 
makes  it  the  more  important  to  dwell  attentively 
on  each  of  the  (comparatively)  few  things  that 
are  recorded  of  Him. 

His  miracles,  for  instance,  were  designed,  in 
the  first  place,  and  chiefly,  to  testify  his  coming 
from  God  :  "  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's 
name,  they  bear  witness  of  me."  But  they 
answered  other  purposes  besides  :  most,  if  not 
all  of  them,  had  some  reference  to  his  teaching, 
and  were  calculated  to  explain  or  enforce  some- 
thing He  had  taught,  or  intended  to  teach, 
respecting  his  religion  :  and  besides  this,  as  much 
the  greater  part  of  tliem  were  of  a  beneficent 
character,  these  answered  the  purpose  also  of 
relieving  the  particular  distresses  of  the  particular 
persons  on  whom  ihey  were  wrought.  But  there 
was   a   more    important   purpose    still   in    this 
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beneficent  character  of  his  mighty  works :  they 
serve  as  an  instructive  example  to  Christians — 
they  form  a  portion  of  that  pattern  which  He  set 
before  us,  "  that  we  should  follow  (says  Peter) 
his  steps :"  that  we  should  learn  of  Him  "  who 
went  about  doing  good,"  to  "  love  one  another^ 
even  as  He  loved  us."  The  miraculous  powers, 
indeed,  which  He  leil  with  bis  Apostles,  have  not 
descended  to  us ;  but  as  we,  no  less  than  they, 
owe  all  we  do  possess  to  bis  bounty,  we  are  no 
less  bound  than  they,  to  employ  the  means  we 
have  in  benefiting  our  fellow-creatures.  As  the 
situation  is  reversed,  so  we  must  reverse  in  like 
manner  what  was  said  by  Peter  and  John  when 
they  healed  the  cripple  at  the  Temple-gate — 
"  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,  but  what  I  hare, 
that  give  I  unto  thee." 

To  say,  however,  that  beneficence  is  a  Chris- 
tian duty,  and  that  we  cannot  be  followers  of  the 
example  of  Jesus  without  practising  it,  may  seem 
too  trite  and  obvious  a  remark  to  be  dwelt  on. 
This,  however,  is  not  all  that  may  be,  by  atten- 
tive observation,  learned  from  what  is  told  us  of 
our  Lord's  works  of  mercy.  We  may  also  learn 
something,   I   think,  as   to  the  bett  mode  of 
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practising  our  charity.  Tlierp  is  charity  in  relieving 
the  poor  in  various  ways — in  feeding  the  hungry, 
and  clothing  the  naked,  when  mere  rtarU,  uncon- 
nected with  any  otlter  afDiction,  constitutes  their 
claim  upon  our  compassion ;  as  well  as  in  minis- 
tering to  the  sick,  or  to  those  disabled  through 
sickness :  and  yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  as  far  as 
the  histories  inform  us,  Jesus  employed  his  mira- 
culous power,  in  the  one  way,  continually,  and 
in  the  other,  only  twice.  Two  occasions  only 
are  recorded  of  his  miraculously  multiplying 
food ;  when  He  fed  five  thousand,  and  again  four 
thousand,  with  a  few  loaves.  It  appears  that 
He  not  only  did  not,  on  other  occasions,  feed  by 
miracle  the  multitudes  who  resorted  to  Him,  but 
did  not  even  support,  in  this  way,  the  disciples 
who  were  in  constant  attendance  on  Him,  or 
otherwise  employed  by  Him.  When  He  sent 
forth  the  seventy  disciples  to  preach,  empowering 
thcra.  at  the  same  time,  to  work  miracles  in 
healing  the  sick,  and  cleansing  tlie  lepers,  and 
relieving  those  possessed  with  demons,  he  gave 
them  no  power  to  provide  even  sustenance  for 
themselves,  but  left  them  to  be  maintained  by 
casual  hospitality — "  into  whatsoever  house  ye 
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entGr,  eat  such  things  as  are  set  before  you ;  for 
the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  And  on  all 
occasions.  He  and  his  attendants  seem  to  have 
been  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  the 
contributions  of  such  disciples  as  had  the  means: 
as  you  may  read  in  the  3th  chap,  of  Luke^  of 
"  certain  women  who  had  been  healed  of  evil 
spirits  and  infirmities,  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza,  Herod's  steward,  and 
Susanna,  and  many  others,  wlio  ministered  to 
Him  of  their  substance." 

This  conduct  of  his  must  have  appeared  the 
more  striking,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  his 
distinctly  pointing  out,  by  means  of  those  two 
remarkable  miracles  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
that  this  was  with  Him  a  matter  of  choice.  Had 
such  a  notion  occuired  to  any  one  as  that  of  a 
limitation  in  bis  miraculous  powers — that  He 
could  work  some  miracles  and  not  others— the 
suspicion  must  have  been  completely  removed 
by  his  multiplying  food  on  those  two  occasions. 
The  power  then  displayed  served  to  mark  his 
deliberate  design  in  abstaining  from  any  like 
procedure  on  other  occasions;  and  it  was  marked 
still  more  by  his  directing  the  disciples,  on  each 
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occasion,  to  take  care  and  "  gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  remained,  that  nothing  might  be  lost." 
This,  besides  other  objects  proposed  by  it,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  his  not  designing  ordinarily  to 
repeat  the  miracle.  On  the  other  liand,  we  not 
only  read,  on  many  occasions,  of  his  healing  the 
sick,  and  curing  the  blind,  lame  and  deaf,  in 
great  numbers,  but  we  meet  mth  no  instance  of 
any  one's  applying  to  Him  for  a  cure  milhout 
obtaining  it.  We  are  even  led  to  suppose  that 
none  were  ever  refused,  by  such  passages  as  that 
in  the  text,  where  it  is  said,  that  of  the  great 
multitudes  who  followed  Him,  '*  those  that  had 
need  were  ail  healed  ;"  and  again,  (in  Luke  ix.) 
that  "  He  healed  them  that  had  need  of  heal- 
ing ;"  and  so  also,  He  is  described  (in  Acts  x.)  as 
one  who  "  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil."  The  only 
ground  on  which  any  seem  to  have  been  shut 
out  from  these  benefits,  was,  unbehef:  those 
who,  when  sufficient  proof  had  been  set  before 
them  of  his  miraculous  power,  yet  rejected  his 
assistance,  and  had  not  "  faith  to  be  healed," 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  sufferers  who  were 
not  healed. 
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Now  some  reason  there  nmst  Itave  been  for 
this  remarkable  distinction  as  to  these  two  classes 
of  our  Lord's  miracles,  and  for  its  being  recorded 
in  the  histories  designed  to  tnstnict  us.  And 
the  reason,  I  conceive,  was  this — there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  Jesus  had  habitually,  or  fre- 
quently, used  his  miraculous  powers  in  feeding 
the  hungry.  He  would  have  been  continually 
surrounded  by  multitudes  anxious  (as  we  find 
they  were  on  one  of  those  occasions)  *'  to  take 
Him  by  force  to  make  Him  a  king;"  and  that  He 
would  thus  have  been  the  means  of  drawing  off 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  those  coun- 
tries from  their  ordinary  employments  by  which 
they  gained  their  bread,  when  they  found  bread 
provided  for  them,  by  miracle,  without  any 
labour  on  their  part.  Instead  of  which,  after  He 
had  fed  them,  we  arc  told,  "  He  sent  them 
away  ;'*  not  allowing  them  to  remain  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  daily  renewal  of  the  like  miracle. 

But  it  seems  at  least  probable,  that  in  making 
the  relief  of  the  sick  his  constant  and  habitual 
exercise  of  beneficence,  and  the  feeding  the 
hungry,  only  occasional,  our  Lord  did  also  design 
to  afford  us  some  instruction  from  his  example, 
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as  to  the  mode  of  our  charity.  Thus  much,  at 
least,  we  shall  find  is  certain— that  the  reasons 
for  this  distinction  are  now,  and  ever  must  be, 
tlie  same  us  ut  that  time. 

The  distinction  I  mean  is  this — all  the  dis* 
tresses  and  wants  of  men  wliich  can  be  relieved 
by  their  brethren,  may  be  ref^rded  as  coming 
tmder  two  classes  ;  the  first  comprehending,  not 
merely  hunger,  but  all  the  wants  which  depend 
merely  and  wholly  on  poverty;  the  other  com- 
prehending not  only  sickness,  but  all  such  des- 
titution as  is  the  result  both  of  sickness  and  of 
every  description  of  casual  infirmity — such  as 
blindness,  dumbness,  idiocy,  lunacy,  and  the 
like. 

Now,  the  relief  of  distresses  of  tliis  latter 
class,  has  plainly  no  tendency  to  increase  the 
want  of  such  relief.  Careless  and  uninquiring 
bounty  may,  indeed,  induce  impostors  to  feign 
sickness  or  infirmity,  for  the  sake  of  imposing  on 
the  credulous ;  but  the  number  of  those  really 
sick  or  helpless  is  evidently  not  increased,  but 
rather  diminished,  by  the  aid  afforded  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  relief  of  mere  poverty — the 
supply  of  food,  clothing,  and  the  like,  to  all  that 
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arc  in  want  of  them— if  this  be  done,  not  occa- 
sionally, and  in  certain  peculiar  cases,  but  regu- 
larly and  indiscriminately — such  charity  so 
distributed  must  manifestly  tend  to  multiply  its 
own  objects.  It  could  not  fail  to  happen  but 
that  vast  multitudes  would  fursake  their  usual 
occupations,  and  cease  to  work,  when  they  found 
that  they  could  be  maintained  in  idleness.  If 
the  funds,  for  instance,  of  any  hospital,  or  any 
institution  of  a  like  nature,  were  to  be  turned 
aside  from  their  present  object,  and  laid  out  in 
providing,  as  a  free  gift,  abundant  food  and 
other  necessaries  for  all  who  were  in  want  of 
them,  I  am  not  sure  that  as  much  immediate 
gratification  would  not  be  afforded  to  the  then 
objects  of  the  charity  as  at  present;  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  funds,  were  they  ten  times  greater, 
would  quickly  be  exhausted ;  while  they  would 
have  been  expended  in  impoverishing  the  Public 
by  robbing  it  of  so  much  useful  labour — by  con- 
verting tiiose  who  now  work  for  their  main- 
tenance, into  dependents  on  charity.  To  relieve, 
in  short,  indiscriminately  all  who  are  in  want, 
and  who  choose  to  apply  for  relief,  must  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  multitudes  to  beggary. 
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And  the  number  of  such  claimants  wouM  con- 
tiDually  increase ;  and  increase  at  a  greater  and 
greater  rate,  till  they  exceeded  the  possibility  of 
supply.* 

Although,  therefore,  the  relief  of  mere  poverty 
is  undoubtedly  a  most  important  Christian  duty, 
such  relief  should  be  warily  bestowed,  and  in 
some  peculiar  cases ;  such  as  those  of  a  specially 
deserving  object — or  of  one  suffering  unusual 
hardstiips — or  of  one  who  has  been  in  better 
circumstances,  and  has  been  reduced  to  poverty 


*  To  those  engaged  in  that  important  and  inexhaustible 
Bubject  of  imjuiry,  the  intvraul  evidences  of  Cliristiiuiity,  it 
will  be  interesting  lu  observe  here,  one  of  the  insUioces  In 
which  the  su|>erhumu)  wjsdum  of  Jcbus  furfstslled  the  dis- 
coviuie*  of  the  philosophers  of  these  l&ter  ages,  when  adruic- 
ing  dvilizalion  hna  gradual!)'  extended  man'i  knowledge,  ami 
dercloped  his  mental  powers.  Enlightened  views  of  political 
economy,  npplied  as  they  bare  been  by  Or.  Chalmers,  and 
other  modem  writers,  to  the  judicious  reflation  of  beneftcenoe, 
are,  even  now,  but  very  little  understood  by  the  great  majo- 
rity, even  of  the  educated  ciasftes;  and  yet,  at  a  remote 
period,  and  in  one  of  the  least  advanced  regiotu  of  tb«  tfaca 
dvilized  world,  we  find  a  Gali]a»n  peasant  giving  a  praalicol 
lesson, pointing  loan  important  priitciplc.  which,  obvious  as  it 
ii  when  disUactly  stated,  has  been  often  overlooked,  not  only 
by  the  generality  of  men  in  more  civilized  times  and  cmin- 
triei,  but  by  the  most  experienced  statesmen  and  the  ablest 
philosophers. 
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by  unavoidable  misfortunes.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  relief  of  sickness^  or  such  calaiutties, 
and  the  distress  thence  resulting;  if  we  are 
careful  but  to  guard  against  imposture,  both  in 
respect  of  the  reality  of  the  sickness,  and  the  des- 
titute condition  of  the  sufferer,  there  is  no  other 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  most  un- 
bounded liberality.  Our  charity  has,  in  this  case, 
no  tendency  to  multiply  the  distressed  objects ; 
nor  can  it  ever  be  said,  that  even  enough  has 
been  done  in  this  way,  while  there  is  a  single 
poor  person  in  want  of  medical  aid,  and  unable 
to  procure  it,  or  in  a  state  of  destitution  arising 
out  of  sickness. 

Those  who  have  hardly  ever  known  disease, 
are  apt  not  to  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  the 
blessing  of  health.  You  certainly  are  not  show- 
ing your  gratitude  for  it,  if  you  do  not  contribute 
liberally,  according  to  your  means,  towards  the 
relief  of  the  sick,  and  those  enfeebled  and  im- 
poverished through  sickness — towards  the  relief, 
i.e.  of  those  whom  the  Giver  of  your  health  calls 
his  brethren,  and  which  He  declares  He  will 
consider  as  liestovved  on  Himself:  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one 
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of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me." 

And  those  a^in  who  have  experienced  sick- 
ness, and  have  been  able  to  command  a  supply 
of  medicine  and  other  attendance,  and  have  been 
exempt  from  the  aggravation  of  consequent 
poverty,  are  not  showing  their  gratitude  for  these 
blessings,  if  they  are  not  anxious  to  impart  to 
their  poorer  brethren  a  relief  even  more  im- 
portant in  many  cases  than  they  have  received 
themselves.  I  say  more  important^  because  many 
of  you  probably  have  had  to  endure  in  sickness 
merely  the  personal  bodily  affliction ;  whereas 
the  poor  man  has  often  the  additional  distress  of 
want  consequent  on  sickness ;  he  is  oflea»  even 
for  some  time  after  his  recovery  from  the  imme- 
diate attack  of  disease,  disabled  by  it  from  main- 
taining himself,  and  perhaps  a  wife  and  children, 
by  his  labour. 

The  Institution  for  which  your  contributions 
are  now  called  for — not  for  its  support,  but  for 
its  foundation — is,  as  most  of  you  probably  are 
aware,  designed  for  the  relief,  in  |>articular,  of 
this  last-mentioned  kind  of  distress.  The  ad- 
mirably conducted  hospital,  with  whose  officers 
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the  design  originated,  affords,  in  common  with 
several  others  in  this  city,  free  medical  attend- 
ance, of  the  best  kind,  to  the  sick  poor.  But  if 
the  poor  man  is  dismissed  from  this  hospital  as 
no  longer  a  fit  object  for  such  attendance,  being 
either  pronounced  incurable,  or  (which  much 
oftener  happens)  cured,  as  far  as  medical  or  sur- 
gical skill  are  required,  but  weakened  by  long 
sickness  and  confinement,  or,  perhaps,  by  painful 
surgical  operations;  in  a  state  to  require  rest, 
and  a  better  supply  of  food  and  clothing  than 
what  the  generality  of  the  labouring  classes  can 
obtain,  even  by  hard  labour,  but  unable  to  earn 
even  these — half-clad,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
being  halt-starved;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
having  perhaps  to  travel  (since  this  hospital 
admits  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  country)  a 
lung  distance  to  rejoin  his  friends  and  con- 
nexions ;  what  must  be  the  result,  but  that  after 
having  been  saved  from  the  severest  attack  of 
disease,  through  the  bounty  of  the  founders  of 
the  hospital,  he  must,  in  the  condition  of  a  con- 
valescent, relapse,  and  perish  miserably  through 
cold  and  hunger  ?  He  must  be  like  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  whom,  by  the  most  laborious 
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and  judicious  exertions,  we  should  have  saved 
from  perishing  in  the  waves,  and  then  left  unaided 
to  die  of  exhaustion  on  the  heach. 

When  such  a  prospect  is  vividly  presented  to 
the  minds  of  the  medical  attendants,  they  cannot 
but  feel  reluctant  to  dismiss  a  patient  whose 
cure  may,  in  fact,  be  complete,  except  as  far  as 
rest,  nourishment,  and  good  clothing  and  shelter, 
are  required,  to  restore  complete  health ;  but 
who,  they  know,  must,  if  at  once  turned  out 
unaided,  fait  a  victim  to  the  want  of  these,  and 
thus  render  all  their  past  cure  and  skill  useless 
waste.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  every  patient 
retained  under  such  circumstances,  must  exclude 
some  other  waiting  for  admission;  whose  life 
perhaps  depends  on  such  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  as  he  cannot  otherwise  obtain. 

And  when  you  consider  that  there  are,  on  an 
average,  about  two  hundred  patientt^  on  the 
books  of  the  hospital,  and  that  many  arc  almost 
always  waiting  for  a  vacancy,  in  the  utmost  need 
of  the  most  skilful  attendance,  you  may  easily 
calculate  how  many  lives  may  be  annually  saved, 
and  wltat  a  mass  of  misery  relieved,  by  .such  a 
charity  as  this— by   an  institution  which  sliall 
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thus  add  so  much  efficiency  to  the  hospital;  in 
enabling  it  to  bestow  its  own  proper  assistance 
on  a  greater  number  of  those  who  are  in  the 
most  need  of  it,  without  undoing  its  past  works 
of  kindness,  by  leaving  those  brought  to  a  state 
of  convalescence  to  fall  back  and  perish  through 
destitution. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  raise  a  fund  for 
providing  for  the  discharged  patients,  necessary 
clothing,  made  up  by  the  labour  (at  a  low  price) 
of  such  inmates  of  the  hospital  as  are  capable  of 
it;  and  also  for  supplying  them  with  immediate 
subsistence,  and  with  the  means  of  reaching  their 
homes,  and  of  enabling  them  to  earn  their  bread. 

The  extreme  destitution  in  which,  for  want  of 
such  supplies,  many  wretched  objects  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  hospital,  with  little  pro- 
spect but  that  of  perishing  through  exhaustion 
and  want,  after  having  been  discharged  as  cured, 
has  induced  the  medicnl  ofiicers  of  the  institution 
to  contribute,  with  tlie  liberality  which  charac- 
terises that  profession,  towards  providing,  though 
but  inadequately,  towards  their  relief.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  the  duty  of  affording  such 
relief  does  not  rest  with  them  at  all  more  than 
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with  us ;  though  their  feelings  are  naturally  more 
interested  by  the  misery  wliich  presents  itself  to 
their  senses.  But  if  you  are  at  all  under  the 
guidance  of  your  reason,  and  not  merely  of  your 
senses, — of  Christian  principle,  and  not  merely 
of  feeling, — you  will  perceive,  on  reflection,  that 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  leaving  to  this  small 
number  of  benevolent  pereons  the  accomplish- 
ment (even  if  they  could,  which  is  impossible^ 
accomplish  it  fully)  of  a  good  work,  which  is 
equally  incumbent  on  ourselves. 

But  it  is  a  disadvantage  which  institutions  of 
this  kind  have  to  struggle  against,  that  most  of 
those  by  whose  contributions  they  are  to  be  sup- 
ported, never  see  the  objects  of  their  bounty. 
The  most  eloquent  description  of  an  industrious 
man,  who  has  been  supporting  himself,  and  per- 
haps his  family,  by  incessant  labour  and  frugality, 
cut  off  from  the  power  of  continuing  his  exer- 
tions, by  debility  consequent  on  disease,  needing 
more,  when  he  can  procure  less,  and  perishing, 
perhaps,  when  on  the  very  threshold  of  complete 
restoration,  for  want  of  a  little  timely  relief: 
while  his  widow,  perhaps,  and  children,  suffer 
the  additional  afBiction  in  their  bereavement,  of 
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feeling  that  he  might  have  been  preserved  to 
them  if  proper  means  could  have  been  used ; 
and  then,  again,  the  opposite  picture  of  the  poor 
man  sent  back,  with  renewed  health  and  strength, 
to  the  honest  labour  by  which  he  maintained  his 
family,  and  of  the  double  joy  of  himself,  and 
those  dependent  on  him,  for  the  restoration, — 
all  this,  1  say,  if  it  were  described  with  the  most 
touching  eloquence,  even  to  those  of  the  most 
lively  imagination,  could  never  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  actual  beholding^  of  such  scenes  with 
their  own  eyes.  But  many  have  no  opportunity, 
and  some  others  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  none,  and  do  not  seek  any  opportunity,  of 
visiting  the  distressed  poor,  and  seeing  them 
with  their  own  eyes ;  and  some  carefully  avoid 
it,  because  it  would  give  them  uneasiness  and 
disgust ;  and  thus  it  is  that  there  is  con- 
siderable  truth  in  the  common  saying,  that 
half  the  world  do  not  know  how  the  other  half 
live. 

Unfortunately,  too,  it  happens  that  much  of 
the  distress,  and  apparent  distress,  which  we 
can  hardly  avoid  seeing,  because  it  is  pur- 
posely obtruded  on  our  notice — that  of  street- 
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beggars— is  precisely  that  whicli  calls  for  the 
most  cautious  and  judicious  inquiry  in  reliev- 
ing it. 

Those  who  are  the  least  accustomed  to  viat 
the  afflicted,  to  inquire  into  and  examine  their 
situation,  and  to  exercise  a  deliberate  judgment 
in  administering  relief,  are  at  once  the  most 
moved,  l>ecause  they  are  under  the  guidance  of 
their  senses  rather  than  of  reflection,  by  any 
spectacle  of  misery  and  tale  of  distress  that  does 
come  in  their  way — the  most  easily  deceived 
(through  inexperience),  when  it  happens  that 
the  spectacle  and  the  tale  are  framed  by  a 
practised  and  artful  mendicant — and  the  most 
ready  to  relieve  their  feelings  from  the  pre- 
sence of  a  disagreeable  object,  as  well  as  to 
satisfy  their  conscience,  by  bestowing  alms  on 
the  applicant.  Many  a  one  flatters  himself 
that  he  is  exercising  charity,  when,  in  fact, 
he  is  chiefly  intent  on  relieving  himself.  And 
thus,  besides  that  those  who,  from  having  long 
made  begging  a  trade,  and  acquired  skill  in 
dressing  up  fictitious  tales,  usually  obtain  the 
largest  gains, — besides  this, — such  as  are  real 
objects  of  compassion  have,  in  this  way,  their 
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relief  distributed  in  the  most  irregular  and  ill- 
proportioned  mode:  some,  perhaps,  obtaining, 
from  different  persons,  adequate  relief  several 
times  over ;  while  others,  especially  the  most 
modest  and  simple,  may  perhaps  obtain  no 
sufficient  relief  at  all,  in  this  wretched  kind  of 
lottery. 

What  I  have  now  been  saying  is  by  no 
means  foreign  to  the  subject  immediately 
before  us ;  because  those  who  satisfy  their 
conscience  (as  far  as  the  duty  of  charity  is 
concerned),  or  who  expend  nearly  all  tliuy  have 
to  give,  by  relieving  street-beggars,  are  thus 
prevented  from  contributing,  or  from  contri- 
buting as  much  as  they  otherwise  would,  to 
charitable  institutions  which  have  a  much 
stronger  claim.  I  am  far  from  saying  that 
the  casual  distress,  consisting  in  mere  want, 
should  not  be  relieved ;  but  I  do  say.  that  it 
should  not  be  reUeved  without  such  inquiry 
into  the  cases,  and  such  cautious  discretion 
(for  which  pui-pose  there  is  a  well-known 
and  long-established  institution  in  this  ])lace), 
as  may  secure  our  benevolence  from  being 
the     means    of   enticing    or    detaining   people 
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from  their  homes  and  their  labour,  to  take 
up  the  wretched  and  demoralizing  trade  of 
begging. 

What  would  you  say  of  a  man  who  should 
knowingly  devote  many  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  a  life  of  squalid  wretchedness — 
hopeless  degradation  —  brutish  ignorance,  and 
worse  than  brutish  profligacy  ;  and  this,  not 
once  for  all,  but  generation  after  generation 
in  pei-petual  succession? — their  children,  who 
may  escape  being  destroyed  by  lingering  tor- 
tures, purposely  iutlicted  for  the  sake  of  making 
them  pitiable  objects,  being  brought  up  in  the 
same  state  of  degradation  and  vice  as  their 
parents?  And  what  would  you  say  of  the 
CM— I  say  the  sm — of  any  one  who  should 
contrtbute  to  keep  up  the  number  of  these 
wretched  victims,  and  perpetuate  so  vast  an 
evil  ?  Now,  since  it  is  plain  that  if  no  one 
relieved  beggars,  there  would  be  no  such  clots 
of  persons  as  beggars,  such  is  the  sm  of  every 
one  who  does  give  alms  to  them ;  and  such  ia 
the  evil  he  will  have  to  answer  for  having 
helped  to  keep  up.  For  he  who  gives  to  a 
bc^ar  does  not  even  think  to  rescue  him  from 
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beggary,    but  encourages  him  to   continue  in 
beggary.* 

Some,  however,  are  accustomed    to   satisfy 
their  conscience  (a  thing  not  difficult  to  do  if 


*  I  hare  hetird  It  aaid,  l>y  way  of  objection  to  the  Metidicity- 
liHtitulioit,  that  it  serve*  no  purpose,  except  to  remove  out  of 
•igbt  the  loathiiome,  Hquulid,  wretched -look  ini;  and  indecent 
objects,  that  are  ready  to  obtrude  tticmsclves  on  the  senses  of 
persons  of  refined  and  delicate  feelings,  who  are  glad  to  be  freed 
from  the  pnin  and  di^iust  of  such  exhibicioni.  Now,  if  this 
wiTC  a  true  statement, — which  I  am  convuiced  it  is  not,  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  Institution  tmd«  to  diminish  mendicity 
and  conseijuent  misery ;— bill,  if  Ilie  HtAti.-ment  were  true,  I 
would  reply,  that  it  funiishci  no  objection  whatever.  For  tt 
is  surely  some  ndvantdgc  to  remove  or  lessen  any  kind  of  pain, 
or  annoyance  whatever,  that  tends  to  no  good  result ;  snd  the 
exhibition  of  squalid  misery  in  the  streets  leads  to  none. 
Painful  and  disgusting  spectacles  of  human  v,-rctchednes3  can 
then  only  aiTurd  a  beneftciMl  inonl  diiteiidiiit;  whirii  they  lead 
tlie  beholder  to  take  steps  fur  remedying  that  wretchednens ; 
hut  that  is  not  the  caw  with  regard  to  slrcct-heggars.  He 
who  gives  alms  to  any  of  these,  well  knows  that  the  very  same 
disgusting  and  wretched -looking  objects  will  in  all  probabiliiy 
be  found  near  the  same  spot  the  next  day,  and  the  day  aAer,  in 
the  very  H.ime  condition:  nay,  he  muxt  know  that  the  verjr 
alms  he  gives  must  contribute  to  induce  ihcm  to  keep  up  the 
same  squalid  appearance,  on  which  they  tind  their  earnings 
depend.  Now,  surely,  there  can  be  no  moral  benefit  produced 
by  the  exhibition  of  human  beings  in  a  state  of  loathsome 
degradation,  from  which  the  alms  bestowed  neither  rescue,  nor 
are  even  detigncU  to  rescue  tbem> 
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we  are  intent  on  doing  it),  by  saying,  "  It  is 
not  my  fault  if  the  tale  of  distress  told  to  me 
is  untrue,  but  the  fault  of  the  impostor:  my 
charity  is  equally  meritorious  if  I  intend  to  re- 
lieve real  distress ;"  as  if  they  were  not  bound, 
for  conscience*  sake,  to  take  any  pains  in  ascer- 
taining whether  they  are  doing  good  or  mis- 
chief. But  that  you  are  deceiving  yourself  if 
you  allow  of  such  an  excuse,  you  may  easily  be 
convinced,  by  putting  a  case  where  you  are< 
really  in  earnest — where  your  most  important 
worldly  affairs  are  concerned.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  some  agent,  intnisted  with  the 
management  of  your  property,  were  to  make 
some  purchase  with  your  money,  or  embark  you 
in  some  speculation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
parties  interested  in  it  gave  an  advantageous 
representation  of  it ;  he  himself  taking  jto  paiiiM 
to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  profitable  to  you 
or  rubious.  If  you  thus  incurred  a  heavy  loss, 
would  you  excuse  his  gross  neglect,  on  the 
score  of  good  intention?  or  would  you  show 
yourself  far  more  vigilant  and  scrupulous  in 
guarding  against  serious  loss  to  yourself,  than 
against  the   heaviest  evil  to  your    fellow-crea- 
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lures  ?  Would  you  not  show  that  your  feelings 
of  self-interest  were  far  less  easily  quieted  than 
your  conscience  ? 

Listen  not,  then,  to  those  who  would  per- 
suade you  that  all  alms-giving  does  good  to  the 
giver,  whatever  it  may  to  the  receiver ;  and 
that  it  necessarily  tends  to  cherish  and  exercise 
the  virtue  of  benevolence.  There  is  no  moral 
benefit  whatever  in  deceiving  ourselves  by  fan- 
cying that  we  are  practising  a  virtue,  when  in 
truth  we  are  merely  yielding  to  a  present 
impulse,  with  the  most  utter  carelessness  whe- 
ther our  conduct  produces  good  or  evil  to  our 
fellow- creatures — such  carelessness  as  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  in  any  case  where  our  own  pecu- 
niary interest  was  at  stake. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  danger  of  the  heart's  being 
hardened,  unless,  while  we  pass  by  unregarded 
many  miserable-looking  beggars,  we  take  care 
not  only  to  give  bountifully  (according  to  our 
ability)  to  more  deserving  objects,  but  also  to 
iee  something  ourselves  of  the  persons  we  do 
relieve.  But  opportunities  are  abundantly 
afforded,  of  which  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves, 
for  such  an  exercise  of  the  benevolent  feelings, 

c  c 
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by  many  of  the  cliaritable  institutions  in  this 
place,  and  not  least  by  the  one  I  am  now  advo- 
cating. Go  and  visit  in  person  the  objects  I  am 
now  recommending  to  your  charity,  whom  you 
will  have  contributed  to  preserve,  not  in  beg- 
gary, hnt  from  be^ary.  It  is  no  very  piofitable 
moral  exercise  of  the  feelings  merely  to  bestow 
money  on  the  half-naked  and  destitute^  without 
even  a  hope  or  a  thought  of  raising  them  out 
of  that  condition.  But  to  see  the  distressed 
rescued  through  your  bounty  from  destitution — 
his  rags  exchanged  for  decent  and  comfortable 
clothing,  and  himself  restored  to  the  condition 
of  an  independent  labourer— this  is  indeed  a 
spectacle  which  may  improve  the  heart  of  the 
giver. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  earnestly  on  this  point, 
both  because  I  think  it  needful  to  inculcate,  as 
an  important  and  much  neglected  Christian  duty, 
that  of  discrimination  in  charity ;  and  also 
because  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if  every  one 
would  set  aside  what  he  now  gives,  or  is  every 
day  strongly  tempted  to  give,  to  street-beggars, 
and  bestow  this,  or  the  half  of  it,  on  such  insti- 
tutions as  the  present,  this  and   many  other 
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most  useful  charities,  both  which  now  exist. 
and  which  miglit  be  in  consequence  established, 
would  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  would 
prevent  an  unspeakable  amount  of  misery  and 
vice,  which  the  other  mode  tends  to  keep  up 
and  increase. 

Whoever  then  makes  use  of  his  understand- 
ing, and  reflects,  as  he  is  bound  to  do,  on  the 
several  channels  in  which  his  charity  may  be 
directed,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  an  insti- 
tution such  as  that  for  which  your  contributions 
are  now  solicited,  has  peculiarly  strong  claims. 
Those  in  particular  who  have  not  opportunities 
of  personally  visiting  the  poor,  and  distributing 
suitable  relief  themselves,  have  here  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bestowing  what  they  are  sure  will  be 
well  applied — what  will  not  only  be  secured 
from  being  wasted  on  improper  objects,  but  will 
go  further  in  the  relief  afforded  to  suitable 
objects,  than  in  most  other  ways  in  which  it 
could  be  bestowed. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  number  of  benevolent 
persons  be  enabled  to  form  themselves  into  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
and   insuring  the  judicious  expenditure  of  the 
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funds;  thus  bestowing  their  time  and  care, 
as  well  as  their  pecimiary  means,  on  this 
good  work.  And  it  is  hoped  that  the 
system  will  be  extended,  and  the  example 
followed,  in  other  places,  till  there  shall  have 
been  universally  provided,  as  an  important 
subsidiary  to  hospitals,  and  to  the  great  in- 
crease of  their  efficiency,  regular  Institutions 
for  the  Relief  of  Convalescents  and  other  Dia-- 
charged  Patients.* 


*  It  lias  been  aud,  Uiat  at  some  inaCitutions  tW  clothing 
bestowed  on  aeveral  of  the  wretched  objects  has  been  pawned 
or  sold  by  them,  in  order  to  purchase  spirituous  liquors.  On 
beings  so  liopelcssly  ini provident,  it  is  p]ain  all  charity  of 
whatever  kind  muEt  be  wasted  ;  since  it  is  evidently  impos- 
sible to  afford  them  more  than  a  temporary  and  inoOectual 
relief,  while  they  arc  hastening  to  undo  by  tlieir  reddest 
habits  any  good  we  may  have  attempted  lo  do  to  them.  Such 
pereons,  therefore,  we  should  never,  if  we  could  be  aware  of 
tlieir  character  beforehand,  even  admit  into  an  hospital ;  since 
no  care  or  skill  there  bestowed  could  ultimately  keep  ihetn 
from  portBhing  ;  and  they  would  have  occupied,  to  no  purpose, 
the  room  that  might  have  been  filled  by  more  deserving 
objects. 

But  even  under  the  best  regulations,  and  with  the  moat 
assiduous  care,  it  must  be  expected  that  such  coses  as  thoM 
alluded  lo  will  sometimes  occur.  Our  consolation  must  be,  tbftt 
if  the  verj-  small  relief  bestowed  on  three  distressed  objects 
should  prove  means  of  the  ultimate  preservation  to  only  two. 
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Who  docs  not  wish  success  to  such  a  plan  7 
But  be  not  satisfied  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
succeed,  though  you  withhold  all  contributions 
except  good  wishes  and  congratulations.  If  a 
good  work  prosper  without  you,  witliout  you 
will  the  divine  favour  be  bestowed  on  its  pro- 
moters. Jesus  Christ  warns  us  that  He  will 
say,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faitliful  servant," 
not  to  those  who  have  wUhed  well  to  his 
brethren,  but  to  those  who  have  relieved 
them,  lie  says  not,  "  forasmuch  as  it  has  been 
done" — -but,  "  forasmuch  as  ye  did  it — unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it 
unto   me." 

Deeply   indeed  will  a  sincere    lover  of    his 
Saviour  grieve  if  be  has  not  an  opportunity  of 


or  even  only  one  of  the  tbrec,  the  outlay  woal>(I  have  been 
on  the  whole  well  repaid. 

The  ol)j«ctioil  to  the  pru'lice  of  giving  to  straet-begg&ri,  U 
not  tliat,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  it  is  ineppectuai..  If 
the  pittance  bestowed  on  earh  of  ten  begpnra,  wore  wasted,  and 
merely  watted,  on  nine  of  them,  while  it  elTcctually  relieved 
severe  distresa  in  the  tenth,  our  alms  might  be  on  llic  whole 
well  bestowed*  The  objcctruD  to  the  practice,  is.  in  the 
trnormous  positive  mUchief  it  docs,  i»  creatttig  and  kc«{)ing  up 
a  most  wrctehed  and  demoralizing  trade; — in  short,  in  re- 
ducing rauUitudcs  to  beggary. 
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taking  some  share  in  the  good  work  of  relieving 
the  distresses  of  his  brethren ;  and  it  is  so 
ordered,  that  even  the  poorest,  who  have  little 
or  no  money  to  bestow,  will  seldom  be  without 
the  power,  in  some  way  or  other,  of  doing  kind 
offices.  But  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  do 
possess  something  beyond  the  calls  of  your  own 
immediate  necessities,  yet  have  but  little  to  give, 
be  not  ashamed  to  give  of  that  little ;  remem- 
bering, that  He  who  commended  the  widow's 
mite,  looks  not  to  the  amount  of  the  gift,  but  to 
the  heart  of  the  giver. 

Many,  however,  are  accustomed  to  say,  too 
hastily,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  give,  or 
that  tliey  give  as  mucli  as  they  can  afford, 
without  enough  considering  how  much  they 
contrive  to  afiford  for  expenses  of  a  very 
different  kind — for  costly  dress — (perhaps  often 
beyond  their  station  in  life) — for  luxury  and 
ostentation  of  various  kinds ;  and  then,  after' 
wards,  they  give  to  the  poor  all  that  they 
can  spare — spare,  ».  e.  from  their  superfluous 
abundance  —  from  that  which  they  hardly 
know  how  to  dispose  of  otherwise ;  instead 
of  delighting  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  Christ's 
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sake,  and  to  mark  their  love  to  Him,  and 
to  their  brethren  for  his  sake,  by  denying 
themselves  some  gratification  of  vanity  or 
sensual  enjoyment.  Instead  of  fulfilling  the 
precept,  "  seek  ye  Jirst  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  some  persons  rather  reverse  it,  as  if 
it  had  been,  "  seek  ye  last  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  after  every  thing  else  has  been  amply 
provided  for." 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  which 
will  apply  itself  to  each  particular  case.  Each 
best  knows  his  own  circumstances :  and  his 
own  heart  he  will  one  day  know,  though  he 
may  not  know  it  now.  The  best  rule,  there- 
fore, that  can  be  suggested  is,  to  look  for- 
ward to  that  day  ;  to  consider  attentively,  not 
what  you  are  most  inclined  to  do  now,  but 
what  article  of  expense  you  will  look  back  to 
with  most  satisfaction  at  the  hour  of  death, 
and  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  thousands  of 
ages  hence,  and  for  ever:  and  then  give  boun- 
tifully according  to  your  means,  but  "  not 
grudgingly  or  of  necessityj  for  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver."  Pray  then  that  He  will  give 
you  a  kind,  and  liberal,  and  Christian  heart  — 
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the  heart  to  feel  highly  honoured  in  your  being 
thus  made  a  fellow-labourer  and  companion  of 
your  Lord,  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  those 
He  calls  his  "  brethren  ;"  and  who  has  promised 
that  what  you  shall  have  done  for  them,  through 
love  to  Him,  he  will  reckon  as  done  unto 
Himself. 
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JAMES  I.    27. 

Pure  religion  and  undefiled,  before  God  and  the 
Father,  is  this;  to  visit  the  fatherless  atid 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world. 

The  words  of  this  passage  are,  I  believe,  not 
unfrequently  so  misunderstood  as  to  be  perverted 
to  a  bad  use.  If  they  do  not  actually  lead  any 
one  into  a  false  notion  of  religion,  they  may  at 
least  tend,  when  the  real  sense  of  them  is  mis- 
taken, to  confirm  in  such  a  notion  those  who 
may  have  already  adopted  it. 

Why  should  we  be  told  by  divines — a  man 
may  say — of  the  importance  of  religious  know- 
ledge, and  of  right  faith  ?  when  the  Apostle 
himself  here  places  the  whole  of  religion  not  in 
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any  thing  to  be  learnt,  or  to  be  believed,  but  in 
benevolence  towards  the  altlicted,  and  a  life  of 
unblemished  purity.  He  makes  religion  consist, 
not  in  faith,  but  in  practice :  must  we  not  con- 
clude from  this  that  all  questions  about  Christian 
doctrine  are  mere  matters  of  idle  speculatioo, 
and  that  a  virtuous  life  is  every  thing  ?  Must  we 
not,  in  short,  assent  to  the  poet,  who  tells  us — 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  senseltss  bigots  figbt ; 
His  can't  lie  wrong  whose  Mfe  ia  ia  the  right." 

Though  the  want  of  sense  and  sound  reason 
is  often  veiled  by  liveliness  of  expression  and 
smooth  versification,  I  can  hardly  think  these 
lines  would  have  been  so  often  cited  with  appro- 
bation, and  the  absurdity  of  the  ]}rinciple  they 
convey  have  escaped  notice,  liad  tlie  application 
been  made  to  any  of  the  commun  concerns  of 
life, — to  any  thing,  in  short,  but  religion.  He 
who  professes  to  hold  good  conduct  as  every 
thing,  and  the  faith,  correct  or  erroneous,  from 
which  it  springs,  as  nothing,  would  probably 
never  think  of  judging  so  of  his  own  friends  and 
acquaintance,  in  their  intercourse  with  himself. 
Common  sense  would  teach  him  to  distinguish. 
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ill  his  own  case,  between  one  who  should  do  him 
a  service  from  self-interested  views,  from  the 
expectation  of  a  return,  or  from  ostentation,  and 
desire  of  credit  for  generosity,  and  one  who 
should  do  him  the  very  same  service  from  real 
benevolence  of  heart,  or  out  of  pure  fncndship. 
And  the  same  common  sense  would  teach  him,  if 
he  vrould  employ  it  in  a  ca.se  where  religion  is 
concerned,  that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  must  at 
least  equally  distinguish  the  different  motives 
and  principles  from  which  different  men  will  often 
practise  the  same  duties;  one,  perhaps,  with  no 
thought  at  all  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God, 
but  for  the  sake  of  men's  applause;  another, 
with  an  expectation  of  earning  Heaven  for  him- 
self, and  building  a  claim  to  divine  favour  on  his 
own  merits ;  another,  from  the  impulse  of  mere 
feeling;  and  another  again  from  love,  gratitude, 
and  veneration  towards  his  Redeemer.  Now  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  all  these  to  be  alike 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  equal  in  bis  favour,  so  far 
as  their  outward  actions  are  the  same.  Common 
sense  would  never  lead  us  to  expect  this,  even  if 
the  Scriptures  did  not,  as  they  do,  so  plainly 
teach  us  the  reverse. 
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I  doubt,  however,  whetlier  the  passage  now 
before  us  ever  did  actually  lead  into  such  an 
absurdity  any  one  who  was  not  predisposed  to 
adopt  it.  At  any  rate,  if  any  one  is  led  into  an 
error  by  his  interpretation  of  one  text,  which  he 
takes  no  pains  to  compare  with  the  rest  of 
Scripture,  the  fault  must  be  his  own. 

But  the  passage,  as  it  stands  in  our  version, 
certainly  has,  to  the  English  reader,  some  diffi- 
culty, from  the  employment  of  the  word  "  Reli- 
gion," in  a  sense  different  from  what  it  usually 
and  properly  bears.  When  we  speak  of  *'  reli- 
gion," we  ordinarily  mean  by  that  word  the 
inward  principle  or  sentiment ;  that  which  (in 
relation  to  the  Chrisiian  revelation)  is  by  the 
sacred  Hxiters  always  called  the  **  Faith."  Any 
sort  of  outward  conduct  that  may  spring  from 
such  a  sentiment —  wliether  divinely-ordained 
observances,  or  superstitious  rites,  or  virtuous 
actions — we  never  call  the  Religion,  but  the 
fruits,  or  the  duties,  or  the  observances,  of  the 
religion.  The  external  actions  may  be  a  sign, 
and  a  consequence,  of  religious  principle  ;  but 
they  can  no  more  be  the  religious  principle  itself, 
than  the  motions  of  the  limbs  can  be  the  same 
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thing  with  the  heart  or  the  lungs,  which  give  life 
aud  activity  to  the  whole  frame ;  or  than  the 
motions  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  can  be  the 
mainspring  that  sets  them  in  action.  All  this 
must  be  evident,  even  to  any  one  who  knows 
nothing  of  any  language  but  our  own.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  notice,  that  the  word  which  the 
Apostle  James  uses  (^prjo-Kem*)  which  is  here 
rendered  "  Religion,"  is  never  used  to  signify 
what  WE  call  "  religion  ;"  but  might  more  pro- 
perly be  translated  " religious  exercises"  It  is 
applied  to  divine  worship — observances,  cere- 
monies, sacrifices,  purifications ;  every  thing,  in 
short,  that  is  practised  by  any  one  as  a  sign  of 
his  faith,  and  in  compliance  with  the  requisitions 
of  his  religion.  We  have  no  o?ie  word  in  English 
that  exactly  answers  to  the  one  in  the  original, 
so  as  to  denote  all  these  things  collectively  :  and 
thence  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  our  translators 
were  led  to  use  the  word  "religion"  in  a  sense  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  commonly  underetood  by  it. 
If  you  keep  this  in  mind,  you  will  easily  per- 
ceive the  Apostle's  drift  in  this  whole  passage. 
On  looking  back  to  the  words  immediately  before 

*  Sec  Note  at  the  end  uf  this  Sermon. 
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it,  you  will  see  that  he  had  been  admonishing 
those  who  deceived  themselves  by  being  "  hearers 
of  the  word/'  without  any  care  to  be  "  doers  of 
it."  But  many  of  those  he  was  addressing  were 
prone  to  deceive  themselves  in  another  way,  by 
supposing  that  they  were  doers  of  their  religious 
duty,  by  their  strict  compliance  with  the  ob- 
servances and  riles  of  the  Mosaic  law.  For  llie 
persons  the  Apostle  James*  is  addressing,  were, 
you   should    remember,    Jews ;     who,    though 

*  See  the  lit  veree  of  the  Epistle.  It  may  be  collected 
from  various  piunn^A  in  ttie  Apoxtnlic  Kpi*tEes,  compared 
with  the  Acts,  that  whiic  to  Paul  and  Baniabas  were  especially 
committed  the  Gentile -converts,  pnrticularly  those  from  among 
the  idotalnus  OeniilM,  ihc  rest  were  more  peculiarly  the 
Apostles  of  the  "Circunicision,"  that  U,  of  the  JewH  and  6ama- 
litani.  (See  Gal.  ii.  7.  8.)  Alt  the  Epistles  acoordiogly 
of  Paul  (to  Churches)  were  addressed  chiefly  to  Gentiles; 
except  that  to  the  Hebrews,  (probably  the  HebrcW' Christians 
at  Rome)  which  is  generally  supposed,  as  it  does  not  liear  bis 
name,  to  have  been  written  and  sent  by  T.uke,  or  some  other 
of  his  fellow-labourcra,  the  Apostle  supplying  the  matter  of  it. 

There  seems  to  have  been  also  a  flock  which  was  more 
especially  under  the  care  of  Peter,  viz.  the  "  devout  Gentiles," 
— those  who.  previous  to  tlipir  conversion  to  Christianity,  bad 
renoanocd  idolatry,  and  frequented  the  Synagogues.  These, 
the  elacs  to  whom  Peter  had  been  chosen  first  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  appear  to  have  been  tbe 
persons  to  whom  his  Epistles  were  addressed.  Sec  1  Pet.  i.  1. 
and  ch.  ii.  10. 
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converted  to  Christianity,  still  adhered  to  the 
ordiaances  of  that  law ;  as  indeed  we  know  did 
all  the  Apostles  themselves.  It  was  allowable, 
and  right,  for  them  to  keep  up  all  these  national 
customs,  as  such ;  to  avoid  giving  needless  offense 
to  their  brethren.*  But  then,  they  had  the 
more  need  to  be  often  reminded  that  these 
ordinances  were  no  part  of  Christianity;  and 
that  if  they  thought,  under  the  Gospel-dispen- 
sation, to  earn  God's  favour,  and  to  obtain  the 
Christian  promises,  through  these  observances  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  they  were  fatally  deceived. 
This  error  so  strongly  infected  many  of  the 
Jewisli  Christians^  that  they  endeavoured,  and 
(which  seems  to  us  very  strange)  ivith  no  small 
success,  to  impress  the  same  notion  on  the 
Gentiles.  This  doctrine,  first  propagated,  as  it 
should  seem,  under  the  pretended  sanction  of  the 
Apostles,  (Acts  xv.)  who  solemnly  disavowed  it, 
and  proclaimed  the  exemption  of  the  Gentile 
converts  from  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  was  yet  industriously  taught  for  a  long  time 
after ;  and,  among  the  Galatians  particularly, 
appears  to  have  made  such  progress  as  to  have 

*  Sec  Actt  xxi.  so— S5. 
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been  the  occasion  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  thatChurci 
It  is  with  a  view  to  guard  against  this  error,  that 
that  Apostle  so  often  and  so  earnestly  contrasts 
"  faith"  in  Christ,  with  *'  the  works  of  the  law," 
(^Rom.  ix.  32,)  and  speaks  of  having  not  his 
"  own  righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but 
that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith, " 
(Phil.  iii.  9)  ;  censuring  those  who  "  go  about  toj 
establish  their  own  righteousness." 

All  these  expressions  of  his  are,  indeed,  hf 
some  readers  of  tlie  present  day,  understood  as 
having  reference  to  what  we  now  call  moral 
virtue ; — to  works  of  righteousness  in  the  sense 
of  what  are,  in  these  days,  considered  as 
virtuous  actions :  as  if  the  persons  whose  error 
Paul  was  combating,  were  such  as  pretended, 
or  endeavoured,  to  justify  themselves  by  the 
strict  morality  of  their  lives,  and  to  merit 
heavenly  happiness  as  a  just  reward  of  their 
virtue.  But  this  notion,  though  it  certainly 
is  an  erroneous  one,  was  not  that  which 
the  Apostle  had  in  view.  If,  indeed,  such  an 
idea  had  prevailed  in  his  time,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  opposed  it :    since  it  would    plainly 
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be  a  most  unreasonable  presumption  for  a  mortal 
man,  even  should  he  lead  a  life  of  perfectly 
unsinning  rectitude,  to  claim  an  immortality  of 
exalted  happiness  as  the  natui'al  consequence 
and  just  reward  of  his  virtue.  But  in  point  of 
fact,  this  was  not  the  claim  that  was  put  forward. 
The  "  works''  by  which  the  Pharisees  sought "  to 
establish  their  own  righteousness  which  was  of 
the  Law,"  were,  not  the  performance  of  moral 
duties,  but  ceremonial  observances;*  which,  in 
fact,  they  were  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  "  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 


*  An  orror,  verj-  nearly  ihe  smwc,  had  crept  in  among  us,  to 
a  vast  extent,  before  the  ReformatioD.  "  Good  works"  had 
come  to  signify,  pijncipally,  if  not  exclusively,  pilgrimngen, 
fasts,  genu  flections,  ami  ceremonial  observances  of  various 
kindR  ;  anH  hence  our  Keformcrs  used  much  tlie  same  Inn- 
guagc  M  ihc  Apottto  Panl,  with  the  same  menning,  and  on  a 
like  occasion. 

Both  were,  indeed,  well  aware  Chat  virtuous  actions  con  never 
give  a  man  a  claim  to  the  Christian  promises,  independently 
of  Chn^tian  faith;  and  also  that  the  best  aetions — in  them* 
selves  the  best — arc  not  acceptable  in  God's  sight  (indeed  are 
not  eveti  morally  virtootus  at  idl)  independently  nf  the  principle 
from  which  tbcy  spring.  But  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  it  wn* 
not  by  virtuous  actions — what  arc  usually  so  called — that  the 
Judnizing  ChriRtians,  and  the  later  corrupters  of  Christianity, 
Bought  to  justify  LhemBelves,  but  by  ceremonial  observances* 
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judgment,  mercy,  and  faith."  (Matt,  xxiii.  23.) 
So  far  from  resting  their  justification  on  the  strict 
morality  »f  their  lives,  we  find  them  not  oniy 
repeatedly  censured  by  our  Lord  for  their  ^ross 
immorality,  but  spoken  of  by  Paul  (Horn.  ii. 
17, 240  ^  bringing  a  scandal  on  their  religion  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles,  by  their  notorious 
violations  of  their  moral  law.  (See  Matt,  xxiil. 
14,  27.) 

It  is  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
error  Paul  was  opposing,  was  that  of  men  claim- 
ing to  be  "  justified  by  uvrh,"  in  the  sense  of 
mora/  virtue*  indei>endently  of  faith  in  Christ ; 
and  a  still  worse  mistake  (which  appears  to  have 
arisen  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle  James*  (see 
cb.  ii.  14,)  and  is  probably  alluded  to  by  Peter 
also,  (2  Pet.  iii.  \G,)  to  suppose  that  he  was 
contrasting  good  works,  in  that  sense,  with  faith. 
Faith  in  Christ,  he  is  all  along  contrasting,  not 


*  Such  an  erroi  a*  that  waa  nt  least  as  likely  to  exist  among 
Gentiies  quite  unconaected  with  Jew»:  (■««  Essay  i.  (  II. 
Pint  Scries.)  That  Pnut's  cautions,  Uiercfoiv,  ngainst  the 
notion  of  being  "  justified  by  woAs,"  arc  ndiln-Bsed  exclutirrlg 
to  those  churchi's  which  contained  «  great  mixture  n(  JetrMond 
Jiidaizing  teachers,  is  an  acltlitionnl  iixlieation  of  hia  real 
meaning. 
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with  Christian  virtue,  but  with  the  Levitical Larc, 
The  whole  of  that  law  was  superseded  by  the 
Gospel :  the  ceremonial  part  of  it  being  com- 
pletely done  away  by  the  fulfilment  of  its  types ; 
while  moral  duties  remain  binding,  not  bef:ause 
they  are  enjoined  in  the  law,  but  because  tbey 
are  moral.* 

The  Jewish  converts,  however,  and  many 
Gentiles  led  by  them,  were  much  inclined  to 
cling  to  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  law, 
as  a  part  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  as  super- 
adding a  more  perfect  saving  efficacy  to  it.  And 
this  prevailing  error,  Paul  and  tlie  other  Apostles 
found  it  often  necessary  to  advert  to. 

The  Gospel-tlispcnsation,  then,  the  Apostle 
James  calls,  in  the  passage  now  before  us,  *'  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty  :"  perfect,  as  contrasted 
with  the  iin]>erfect  and  preparatory  character  of 
the  Mosaic  law ;  and  a  "  law  of  liherliji'  as  leaving 
men  to  act,  nr)t  indeed  according  to  their  fancies 
and  inclinations,"!-  but  on  their  own  discretion,  in 
a  multitude  of  points  which  had  been  fixed  by 
minute  and  particular  regulations,  under  the  old 


*  Ksfay  v>  §  2.    Sec»nil  Strrics. 
■)*  Sec-  Essay  v.  ^  5.    Sevoiid  Seriet. 
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law.  And  these  regulations  being  no  longer 
binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  Christian,  nor 
forming  any  part  of  his  religion,  it  is  thence  called 
"  the  law  of  liberty." 

Hence  it  is  that  our  Lord  said, "  If  ye  continue 
in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed,  and 
ye  shall  know  the  tnith,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free :"  the  Gospel  which  was  the  "  truth" 
(i.  e.  reality)  of  what  had  been  shadowed  out  and 
faintly  represented  under  the  law,  would  free  his 
disciples  from  the  yoke  of  those  strict  and  minute 
regulations,  and  "  carnal  ordinances." 

But  what  then  (it  might  have  been  asked, 
and  doubtless  often  was  asked)  wliat  are  the 
peculiar  religious  exercises  of  the  Christian,  as 
such?  The  Jew,  It  might  have  been  said,  has 
his  ceremonies  and  observances,  which  point  him 
out  as  a  Jew,  and  testify  his  reverence  for  his 
faith :  he  weai-s  pecuHar  garments,  and  abstains 
from  certain  me.-its,  and  uses  certain  ceremonial 
purifications,  and  the  like.  The  Heathen  wor- 
shipper, again,  of  each  Pagan  god  or  goddess,  is 
equally  punctual  in  his  own  observances  of  the 
festivals,  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies  of  his  faith  : 
what  then  has  the  Christian,  answering  to  all 
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these?  What  is  his  "  religion;"*  (in  the  sense 
in  which  our  translators  have  here  used  the 
word,)  his  outward  sij^ns  of  being  a  Christian  ? 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  tlie  Cliristian  wor- 
ship must  have  often  struck  the  Ancients  (as 
indeed  it  does  the  Mahometans  and  Idolaters  of 
the  East,  at  the  present  day)  as  contrasted  with 
the  numcrons  and  often  splendid  rites  and  reli- 
gious observances  of  all  others.  Tlie  sacraments 
of  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper,  are  very 
simple,  not  burdensome  or  elaborate  ceremonies; 
and  of  these,  one  only  was  appointed  to  be  ob- 
served repeatedly  :  tlic  public  worship  was  left 
to  be  prescribed  and  regulated  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars, at  the  discretion  of  the  governors  of 
each  separate  church,  in  each  country  and  age. 
No  sacritices,  no  peculiar  meats,  no  hicense,  or 
outward  sprinklings  and  purifications  from  legal 
delilement,  to  be  repeated  from  time  to  time ;  no 
temple,  except  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers 
themselves;  no  priest,  except  thek  great  Iligb 
Priest  in  Heaven,  were  instituted  In  the  Gospel- 
dispensation  .f     What  then  was  each  Cbristiau, 


•   QPlISKEiA. 


■j-  See  SenuoD  iv. 
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in  every  age  and  conntryj  to  do  as  a  Cliristian  ? 
By  what  outward  acts  and  demeanour  was  he  to 
testify  (hat  sense  of  religion  which  the  Jew  and 
the  Pagan  proclaimed  to  the  world  hy  their  reli- 
gious exercises  and  obserA'ances  ? 

The  answer  was,  by  purity  and  beneficence, 
practised  for  Christ's  sake.  His  followers  were 
to  be  marked  out  by  imitating  his  example  of  an 
unsullied  life,  and  of  active  kindness,  towards 
their  bretiiren,  towards  strangers,  towards  ene- 
mies. "  By  this,"  said  He,  *'  shall  all  men  htow 
that  ye  are  my  discipfes,  if  ye  love  one  another;" 
and  again  (Luke  xi.  41),"  Give  alms  of  such 
things  as  ye  have,  and  behold  ail  things  are  clean 
unto  you."  So  also  the  A]>ostle  instructs  the 
Hebrews,  (xiii.  IC,)  "  To  do  good  and  to  com- 
municate, forget  not;  for  with  such  sacrifices Go^ 
is  well  pleased." 

And  thus  speaks  likewise  the  Ai>ostle  James, 
here,  in  answer  to  any  who  might  be  sup- 
posed inquiring  what  are  the  characteristic  reli- 
gious e\erci5«?s  and  observances  (the  "  religion," 
as  our  translation  has  it)  of  the  Christian.  "Pure 
religion,"  says  he,  "  and  undefilcd  before  God 
and  the  Father"  [our  Ood  and  Father]  "  is  this; 
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to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the 
world."  It  is  no  longer  by  visiting  at  stated 
times  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  offerings 
for  Jehovah's  altar  there,  that  you  are  now  to 
manifest  your  devotion  to  Him  as  manifested  in 
Christ  Jesus,  but  by  visiting  those  whom  He  is 
pleased  to  regard  as  Himself ;  "  Forasmuch  as  ye 
did  it,"  says  He,  "  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me  ;"  by  visiting  in 
their  aflhction  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and 
making  an  offering  of  your  goods  for  their  relief: 
it  is  not  by  avoiding  the  toucii  of  things  ceremo- 
nially unclean,  or  by  aijstaining  from  particular 
meats,  or  by  outward  sprinklings  and  purifica^ 
tions,  that  you  are  to  present  yourselves,  now,  as 
undefded  worshippers  in  the  Lord's  sight,  but  by 
*'  keeping  yourselves  unspotted  from  the  world ;" 
unstained  in  soul  by  its  corruption,  by  covetous- 
ness,  ambition,  vanity,  envy,  rescntnicnt,  sensu- 
ality, intemperance,  and  every  sin  into  which 
intercourse  with  the  world  will  be  apt  to  seduce 
you :  for  "  out  of  the  heart,"  says  our  Lord, 
"proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications, 
murders,  thufts,  cuvetousness.  wickedness,  deceit. 
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lasciviousness,  an  evil  eye  [i.  e.  envy,]  blasphemy, 
pride,  foolishness;  all  these  evil  things  come  from 
within,  and  ihey  defile  the  man."* 

When  the  Apostle  is  describing  the  outward 
conduct  that  should  characterize  all  Christians, 
and  testify  their  inward  feeling  of  devotion  to 
their  Lord,  though  he  means,  no  doubt,  to 
include  every  species  of  beneficence,  he  briefly 
illustrates  his  meaning  by  specifying  some  par- 
ticular objects  who  are  among  those  that  hare 
an  especial  claim  to  it,  the  '*  atUicted  widows, 
and  fatherless ;" — ^the  "  orphans,"  as  he  expresses 
il :  for  "  orphan,"  which  is  originally  a  Greek 
word,  is  the  very  one  employed  in  this  passage. 
And  certainly  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
have  lost  their  nearest  natural  protectors,  have, 
when  other  points  are  equal,  an  especial  demand 
on  the  benevolent  protection  of  their  fellow- 
christians  generally. 

Kindness  in  relieving  the  aflhcted  and  needy, 
is,  as  I  have  explained,  though  not  "  religion" 
properly  so  called,  yet  a  necessary  fruit  of  pure 
religion.     If  the  inward  principle  be  right,  and 


•  Mark  vii.  21. 
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well-fixed,  and  flourishiug,  it  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to  the  outward  actions  which  are  the  natural 
effects  of  it.  And  one  who  is  truly  and  deeply 
impressed  with  Christian  sentiments,  will  not 
merely  hold  himself  Aou»(/  to  shew  kindness  and 
to  do  good,  but  will  study  anxiously  how  to  do 
the  most  good.  He  will  consider  how  to  make 
his  beneficent  endeavours  as  effectual  as  possible. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  different 
modes  of  bestowing  our  alms ;  and  he  who  is 
charitable  from  right  motives,  will  be  curious  and 
diligent  in  making  his  selection.  But  one  who 
is  led  merely  by  feelings  of  compassion,  without 
sound  principle  to  guide  him,  may  be  led  by 
those  feehngs  to  bestow  gifts  which  will  do  more 
harm  than  good  ;  or  at  least,  much  less  good 
tlian  a  more  judicious  plan  would  have  effected. 

But  many  persons  are  accustomed,  both  in  this 
and  in  other  matters,  to  trust  confidently  that 
they  are  doing  right  as  long  as  they  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  heart ;  that  is,  resign  themselves 
to  whatever  impression  happens  to  be  made  on 
their  feelings.  We  should  remember,  however, 
that  the  heart  and  the  head  both, — our  feelings 
and  our  understanding  alike, — me  the  gift  of  our 
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Maker,  and  ought  to  be,  both,  devoted  to  the 
giver;  to  be  so  regulated  and  so  employed  as 
shall  be  the  most  acceptable  in  his  sight.  And 
since  all  we  have  to  give  comes  also  from  Him, 
the  bestower  of  all  things,  to  Him  we  shall  have 
to  render  an  account,  as  his  stewards,  not  only 
of  the  amount  of  what  we  bestow,  but  likewise  of 
our  care  in  bestowing  it  to  the  best  advantage, 
so  that  our  charity  may  do  the  most  good,  and 
the  least  harm.  He,  indeed,  who  is  without 
benevolence  towards  his  poorer  brethren,  or  who 
lets  his  benevolence  evaporate  in  words,  and 
scruples  to  deny  himself  any  indulgence  for  the 
sake  of  being  the  better  able  to  relieve  them, 
will  no  doubt  have  a  fearful  account  to  render 
before  Christ's  judgment-scat  at  the  last  day: 
but  neither  benevolence^  (i.  e.  the  feeling  of 
benevolence,)  nor  any  other  feeling,  has  anything 
virtuous  in  it,  except  when  regulated  and  directed 
according  to  our  best  discretion,  with  a  deliberate 
view  to  God's  glory,  and  the  real  benefit  of  our 
brethren.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  other  points, 
"  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitful,"  and  we  are  prone 
to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  of  possessing 
virtues  which  we  have  not. 
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To  dwell  with  eloquence  on  tlie  aniiablencss  of 
compassionate  sensibility,  and  the  high  merit  of 
benevolent  liberality,  might  be  more  gratifying 
perhaps,  but  would  be  far  less  useful,  than  to 
point  out  the  danger  we  are  liable  to,  of  self- 
dcccit,  even  in  the  practice  of  a  duty,  and  the 
importance  of  directing,  according  to  the  best  of 
our  judgment,  even  the  best  of  our  feelings. 

If  you  will  make  inquiry,  as  I  assure  you  I 
have  myself  done,  with  the  most  anxious  atten- 
tion, into  the  character  and  management  of  the 
Institution*  now  recommended  to  your  notice, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  no  charity  whose  funds 
are  more  judiciously,  more  economically,  and 
more  effectively  expended.  The  children  who 
are  the  objects  of  it,  are  trained  with  a  view  to 
Iheir  becoming  useful  members  of  society,  in 
their  own  humble  sphere;  and  those  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing,  will  bear 
witness  that  our  efforts  have  been,  in  a  great 
majority  of  instances,  eminently  successful. 


*  This  djacoursc  wu  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  a  coltec- 
tion  ia  aid  of  the  Fetnalc-Orphan-House  ;  an  asylum  fur  Lha 
support  and  i-nlucatiun  of  I'rotesUtut  gills  whu  haw  lost  their 
[Kirtfiila,  uiid  ate  in  a  slate'  of  destitution. 
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And  the  peculiar  description  of  children  on 
whom  this  benefit  is  conferred,  is  such  as  to 
render  their  case  doubly  interesting.  Parents 
do  indeed  often  require  the  aid  of  tlieir  charitable 
fellow-Christians  for  the  support  and  education  of 
their  children.  They  are  sometimes  unable,  and 
sometimes  unwilling,  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
way  that  is  best  for  them.  But  what  must  have 
been  the  situation  of  the  children  now  before  you, 
without  the  fostering  hand  of  Christian  kindness 
that  has  been  held  out  to  them  ?  You,  my 
brethren,  are  their  only  parents.  If  they  were 
not  protected,  and  brouglit  up  as  children  of  the 
"  household  of  faith,"  they  would,  most  of  them, 
have  cither  perished  through  neglect  and  hard- 
ships, or  have  been  now  wandering  through  the 
streets  in  squalid  wretchedness,  reared  in  the 
midst  of  hlth  and  degradation,  ignorance,  and 
brutish  profligacy. 

To  rescue  a  fellow- creature  from  bodily  want 
and  suSering,  is  an  o0ice  which  the  Christian 
who  desires  to  tread  in  his  Master's  steps  must 
delight  in  :  but  to  bestow  a  rational  and  a 
Christian  education  on  those  who  would  other- 
wise, iu  all  likehhood,  have  lived  and  died  in  the 
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darkest  and  vilest  ignorance,  is  a  benefit  which 
as  far  surpasses  the  other  as  heaven  is  more  than 
earth,  and  eternity  than  time.  By  contributing 
to  the  virtuous  education  of  a  destitute  orphan, 
you  may  be  the  means  of  saving  a  soul.  Nay, 
more;  since  "aUttle  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole 
lump,"  every  young  person  whom  we  send  out 
into  the  world  practically  imbued  with  genuine 
evangelical  principles^  may  be  the  means  of 
saving  several  others  ;  may  spread  the  influence 
of  a  good  example ;  may  cause  a  whole  family 
to  be  "  trained  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord."  You  know  not  where  the  benefit 
may  stop,  of  introducing  even  into  an  humble 
sphere  of  life  any  one  well -instructed  practical 
Christian  ;  taught  to  render  religion  respectable, 
by  combining  it  with  orderly  and  industrious 
habits ;  and  amiable^  by  gentle,  quiet,  and  de- 
corous manners. 

That  the  children  in  this  school  are  well 
instructe<l  in  their  religion,  I  can  personally  bear 
witness :  and  that  this,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
instruction  they  receive,  does  not  unfit  them  for 
the  occupations  and  labours  of  humble  life,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  generally  prove  well 
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suited  to  their  proper  station,  is  what,  on  inqniry 
of  those  best  acquainted  with  the  facts,  you  will 
find  to  be  well  ascertained. 

It  is,  indeed,  possible  so  to  educate  children 
as  to  disqualify  them  for  an  Inimble  and  Kiborious 
station  in  life  :  but  this  mistake  does  not  consist 
so  much  in  the  amount  of  the  knowledge  \m- 
partcd,  as  in  the  kind,  and  the  manner  o( 
education.  Habits  early  engrafted  on  children, 
of  rejjjular  attention, — of  steady  application  to 
what  they  are  about, — of  prompt  obedience  to 
the  directions  they  receive, — of  cleanliness, 
order,  and  decent  and  modest  behaviour,  cannot 
but  be  of  advantage  to  them  in  after-life,  what- 
ever their  station  may  be.  And  certainly  their 
famihar  acquaintance  with  the  precepts  and 
example  of  Him  who^  when  all  stations  of  life 
were  at  his  command,  chose  to  be  the  reputed 
son  of  a  poor  mechanic,  and  to  live  with 
peasants  and  fishermen;  —  or  again,  of  his 
Apostle,  Paul,  whose  "  own  hands  ministered 
to  his  necessities,  and  to  those  of  his  compa- 
nions ;" — such,  studies,  I  say,  can  surely  never 
tend  to  unfit  any  one  for  a  life  of  humble  and 
contented  industry. 
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It  is  a  mistake  which  still  prevails  to  a  won- 
derful degree,  but  which  experience  cannot  but 
remove  in  time  from  those  who  will  listen  to 
experience,  and  understand  how  to  profit  by  it,* 
that  ignorance  and  degradation  tend  to  keep  the 
labouring  classes  innocent,  and  to  make  them 
orderly  and  good  subjects.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course,  to  every  general  rule ;  hut  as  a 
general  rule,  none  can  be  better  established  than 
this  ;  that  the  most  idle  and  profligate  of  both 
sexes, — the  most  rude  and  uncourteous  in  their 
manners, — and  the  most  turbulent  and  rebel- 
lious, are  to  be  found  amongst  the  most  illiterate 
and  uneducated.f 

With  respect  to  this  particular  Institution,  it 
ought  to  be  known,  that  the  Commissioners 
appointed  not  long  since  for  the  inspection  of 
this  and  other  Charities,  were  particularly  well 
satisfied  with  its  constitution  and  management; 
and  that  Government  accordingly  consented  to 
afford  aid  to  its  funds  on  a  plan  which  has 
always  appeared  to  me  the  most  judicious;   viz. 

•  See  Political  Economy.    LecU  iii.  p.  64 — 71- 
-f-  See  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  those  who  disapprove  of  the 
Education  of  the  Poor. 
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by  contributing  a  certain  proportion.  A  Jixed 
sum  granted  by  Government  to  any  Institution, 
has  the  effect,  as  experience  has  often  shewn,  of 
paralysing  private  chanty ;  and  still  more,  a 
Government-grant  for  the  supply  of  the  defi^ 
ciencies  of  private  charity  :  as,  in  that  case,  each 
person  feels  that  he  is  contributing  his  dona-i 
lion  to  the  public  purse;  since  the  more  he 
gives,  the  less  is  the  supply  from  Government. 
But,  in  the  present  instance,  the  plan  is  the! 
reverse :  Government  engaging  to  supply  a  sum 
equal  to  what  is  raised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, be  that  much  or  little.  So  that  what- 
ever you  give,  becomes  by  this  means,  in  fact, 
doubled. 

This  circumstance  renders  it  both  the  more 
gratifying  to  the  supporters  of  this  Institution  to 
receive  ample  donations,  and  the  more  dis- 
heartening to  find  them  fall  short;  especially 
as  its  funds  have  latterly  been  so  scanty  as 
barely  to  suffice,  after  every  possible  curtailment 
of  expense,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
objects. 

For  this  then,  as  well  as  for  the  other  reasons 
I  have  adverted  to,  I  wish  that  your  contributions 
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should  be  liberal.  But  I  have  abstained  from 
dwelling  as  fully  as  might  have  been  done 
on  such  topics  as  may  have  appeared  the  most 
suitable  for  effecting  that  purpose,  because  I 
conceive  that  the  main  object  of  every  Christian 
minister's  discourses  ought  to  be  the  spiritual 
improvement  of  his  hearers.  The  chief  benefit 
of  a  choxiXy -sermon, — as  indeed  of  the  very 
practice  of  charity  itself, — is,  that  the  besiowers 
should  be  enriched, — spiritually  enriched, — by 
"  pure  religion,  and  undefiled,"  without  any  mix- 
ture of  selfish,  or  vain,  or  otherwise  worldly  and 
carnal  motives.  For  then  (and  then  only)  "  it 
is,"  says  our  Lord,  "  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive." 

I  would  not  have  you,  therefore,  give  for 
fashion's  sake,  or  with  a  view  to  the  praise  of 
men :  I  would  not  have  you  give  with  the 
thought  of  atoning  for  your  sins  by  splendid 
donations,  or  of  claiming,  in  proud  self-suffi- 
ciency, a  reward  for  your  good  work,  —  of 
establishing  a  claim  on  God's  justice,  by  parting 
with  a  small  portion  of  what  He  has  bestowed 
on  you  :  I  would  not  have  you  give  "  grudg- 
ingly or  of  necessity," — because  you  are  afraid 
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to  refuse ;  "  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver :" 
and  I   would  not  have   you  give   tlirough   the 
impulse  of  some  transient  feeling,  awakened  hy 
impassioned  eloquence,  even  if  I  possessed  such 
a  power.     Had  I  been  mnstcr  of  all  oratorical 
skill,  1  would  still  have  preferred  the  course  Ij 
have  taken ;    of  endeavouring  to  explain   am 
develop  the  sense  of  a  passage  of  Scripture,  and] 
urging  you  to  the  performance  of  a  Christian 
duty,  on  Christian  principles,  and  on  those  onlyJ 
And  I  would  have  you  give  with  deep  feehng 
of  gratitude  to  the  Bestower  of  all  you  have, 
not    only    for    all    the    advantages  of   fortune 
and    of    education    that    you    yourselves  pos- 
sess,  but  also  for  the  honour  lie   does  you, 
in   permitting    you  to    have   a  share,   whether 
great    or    small,    in    that    glorious    work    for 
which  your  Master  lived,  and  died; — in   feed- 
ing   his    beloved    flock ;     and    for    graciously 
promising  to  regard    what   is    done  —  for   His 
sake — to    the    least    of  these,    as    done    unto 
Hunsclf. 

Tor,  such.  He  has  declared,  will  be  his  sen- 
tence on  that  great  day  when  you,  and  these 
the  objects  of  your  charity,  shall  stand  along 
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with   countless  millions   besides,   at   his   awful 
judgment-seat. 

May  you,  and  these,  so  act,  this  day,  and 
every  future  day  of  your  lives,  as  you  will  wish 
to  have  done  on  that  last  great  day  I  May  you 
meet  on  that  day  with  joy :  and  may  you  hear 
the  voices  you  have  this  day  heard,  raised,  then, 
in  grateful  exultation  to  welcome  your  entrance 
into  those  regions  of  endless  joy  to  which  you 
shall  have  guided  their  steps. 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  397. 

I  have  known  instances  of  pious  Christians  testifying  alann 
at  the  presumption  of  anyone's  venturing  to  translate  a  single 
sentence,  or  even  word  of  Scripture,  differently  from  the 
authorized  version ;  and  that,  even  in  cases  where  the 
expressions  used  by  our  translators  have,  since  their  time, 
become  obsolete,  or  come  to  bear  a  different  signification. * 
We  should  wait  patiently,  they  say,  till  it  shall  be  deemed 
requisite  to  set  forth  an  improved  version,  by  authority.  But 
this  is  surely  to  forget  the  purpose/or  which  the  received  ver- 
sion was  authorized  ;  viz.  to  be  publicly  read  in  Churches  as 
a  part  of  the  divine  service.  Any  one  would  be  justly  blamed 
who,  in  reading  the  lestoni,  should  substitute  some  dilTcrent 
translation — even  should  it  be  in  itself  preferable — for  the 
authorized  one.  But  our  translators,  and  the  Government 
which  gave  its  sanction  to  their  work,  were  as  far,  I  conceive, 
from  having  the  wish,  as  they  certainly  were  from  having 
cither  the  right,  or  the  power,  to  preclude  any  one,  whether  in 
oral  teaching  or  in  publiciitions,  from  expressing  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  sense  of  any  passage  of  ScriiJlure,  in  such 
words  as  to  him  may  appear  best  to  convey  the  meaning  of 
the  original. 

In  fact,  it  must  appear  to  any  one,  on  a  moment's  consi- 
diTittion,  a  nug;itory  and  fruitless  distinction  to  allow  men  the 
light  to  expound,  but  not  to  translate  ; — to  comment  upon 
any  p.issagc  in  the  Bible,  as  it  appears  in  our  English  version, 
hut  not  to  employ  any  diHerent  word  for  the  rendering  uf  » 

■  Tills  is  ]i.irticiil;irly  ilii'  tMsi-  in  rLSinct  (if  the  wurila  "sliatl"  anil 
''will." — Si'i'  Jrchbinhnp  Kin^'t  llUei.iirif,  \i.  iTI,  Nolo. 
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Creek  or  Hebrew  word  ; — to  allow,  in  short,  the  right  of  pri- 
vate Judgment  as  to  the  sense  of  the  translation,  but  not,  as  to 
the  sense  of  the  original :  thus,  endeavouring  to  stamp  our 
authorized  version  with  the  same  sort  of  independent  autho- 
rity which  the  Romanists  have  given  to  the  Vulgate  Latin. 

Of  course,  if  either  the  trantlation,  or  the  exposition,  which 
any  one  gives,  of  any  passage,  be  incorrect,  in  either  case  it  is 
competent  to  others  to  refute  him  ;  or  if,  being  a  member  of 
our  Church,  he  has  advanced  any  thing  at  variance  with  it« 
doctrines,  to  proceed  against  him  by  appeal  to  the  proper 
authorities.  But  to  draw  a  distinction  between  one  who  gives 
his  own  version  of  a  Greek  sentence,  and  one  who  gives  his 
own  partiphrase  of  an  English  sentence,  would  manifestly  be 
arbitrary  and  frivolous,  and  is  warranted  by  no  enactment  of 
our  Church. 

But  it  has  been  contended  by  some,  that,  if  an  unlearned 
hearer,  of  a  distrustful  turn  of  mind,  finds  any  doubt  cast  on 
the  unerring  fidelity  of  tlie  translation  of  every  sentence  in  our 
uuthorized  version,  his  faith  may  become  unsettled,  and  he 
may  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  translation  may  not  be  inac- 
curate throughout ;  and  whether,  since  he  cannot  read  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original,  he  can  rely  on  any  one  sentence 
in  his  Bible  as  containing  the  true  meaning  of  an  inspired 
messenger  of  God.  Nay  more  :  I  would  add,  that  if  be 
should  accordingly  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  and  should  then  study  the  Scriptures  in  the  origt- 
nul,  he  would  find  in  several  parts  of  them  various  readings, 
each  supported  by  ancient  manuscripts  ;  and  he  might,  on  the 
same  principle,  proceed  to  doubt  whether  he  could  rely  on  any 
passage  in  the  original,  as  free  from  interpolation  or  cor- 
ruption. 

The  truth  is,  the  danger  in  question  is  one  that  cannot  be 
efFectually  guarded  against,  except  by  one  course  (for  which 
there  is  a  well-known  precedent);  viz.  to  set  up  the  claim, — 
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and   -what   is   more,   obtain   admisnon    for  (he    claim,- — of 
inapiratioQ  and  iurallibililjr  lodged  in  our  Church.     For,  ifwc 
acLnowledge,  or  if  men  believe,  witiiout  our  iicikiiowlcdgiDg 
it,  that  our  truniiliituni,  and  oU  other  members  of  our  Church, 
were  fallible  uieti,  then,  if  we  religiously  abstain  &om  ever 
expressing  tho  sense  of  the  original  in  any  other  words  tbau 
those  of  the  nullinrix(?(3  version,  even  when  tbese  do  not  appear 
to  us  fully  to  convey  llic  sense  to  readers  of  the  present  day  ; 
lite  result  will  be,  that  such  a  cowrae  of  proceeding  will  tend 
rather  to  generate  or  iocrease,  than  to  allay,  on  unreasonable 
distrust  of  the  general  fidelity  of  our  version.     To  conceal 
Groni  men  that  there  have  been  dilTcrcDces  of  opinion  as  to  the 
rendering  of  some  passages,  would  be  impossible,  fvcn  if  they 
had  not  before  them  (m  they  have)  two  dliTercnt  versions  of  (he 
Psalms:  and  if  they  find  that  in  every  citation  of  Scripture, 
or  reft-renoc  to  it,  we  always  rigorously  confine  ourselves  to 
the  words  uf  the  authorized  translation,  we  shall  tio  longer  be, 
each  of  us  beuriu)^  bis  own  tettimony  to  the  general  lidvlity 
that  tran«lalion.     It  will  be  undcrsti>ad  that  we  employ  those 
words,   not    becaute    wc  arc    convinced   thitt  they    faithfully 
convey  the  aensc  of  the  original,  but  becnuae  they  nre  the 
words  of  the  nuihorized  version,  which,  whether  wo  approve 
it  or  not,  we  dare  not  depart  from,  for  fear  of  unsettling  men's 
minds:  and  consequently  the  unlearned  hearer,  of  that  dis- 
trustful turn  of  mind  above  alluded  to,  may  be  led  tu  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  one  passage  rightly  translated,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  the  very  preacher  who  ciles  it. 

I  nm  aware,  however,  that  what  ba^  been  said  is  not  likely 
to  have  much  weight  with  any  who  do  not  at  once  reject  on 
principle  every  thing  savouring  of  pious  fraud, — tvery  system 
of  keeping  up  supposed  salutary  prejudices  among  the  un- 
learned. It  appears  to  me  tliat  it  U  nof  given  to  men  even 
of  the  most  acute  intellect,  to  discover  that  honesty  im  the  best 
policy,  till  they  shall  have  adopted  tlic  honest  course  for  its 
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own  sake,  end  not  from  motiTes  of  policy.  But  those  who 
shall  have  disdained  all  politic  disguise,  suppression  of  truth, 
and  connivance  at  error,  as  intrinsically  evil,  derogatory  to 
the  cause  of  our  religion,  and  indicating  a  want  of  &ith  in 
God  ;  will  afterwards  find  by  experience  that  the  most  frank, 
manly,  and  straightforward  course  is  also  the  wisest;  and  will 
have  averted  many  of  the  very  evils  into  which  a  timorous 
and  crocked  policy, — adopted  through  apprehenuon  of  those 
evils, — would  have  led  them. 
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PHILIPPIAN8   I.   4,  6. 

Alrcays  in  every  prayer  qf  mine  for  you  aU 
making  regitest  mth  joy,  /or  your  /ellowship 
in  the  gospel  from  the  first  day  until  now. 

That  the  apostle  Paul  considered  it  to  be 
the  design  of  his  Master  that  a  suiHcient  main- 
tenance should  be  provided  for  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel, — that  he  intended  Christians  to  feel 
themselves  strictly  bound  to  contribute,  when 
needful,  to  this  object, — and  that  he  warmly  en- 
couraged a  disposition  to  come  forward  libe- 
rally with  such  contributions — all  this  is  what 
no  one  even  moderately  versed  in  this  apostle^s 
writings  can  be  ignorant  of.    But  it  would  not 

*  Preached  before  the  Additional  Curates'  Fund  Society 
for  Ireland,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  April,  1842,  and  published 
at  the  request  of  the  Society. 
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appear  at  first  siglit  to  the  Englisli  reader,  that 
the  particular  passage  now  before  iis  has  any 
relation  to  that  subject.  The  expression  "your 
fellowship  in  the  gospel,"  would  naturally  be 
understood,  and  I  suppose  must  have  been 
meant  to  be  understood,  as  signifying  the  Phi- 
lippians'  having  received  the  faith  and  become 
members  of  Christ's  mystical  body,  '*  the  Holy 
Catliolic  Church,  the  Communion  of  Saints." 
But  on  looking  at  the  original,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  apostle's  words  cannot  possibly  bear 
that  meaning.  The  real  sense  of  the  words 
undoubtedly  is,  not  "your  fellowship  in  the 
gospel."  but  "your  contribution  towards  the 
gospel,  from  the  first  day  until  now  " — this 
liberality  In  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  gospel-ministers  being  a  virtue  in  which 
these  Philippians  seem  to  have  been,  both  at 
first  and  ever  after,  especially  eminent.  It  may 
be  that  they  had  been  enabled  to  lend  assist- 
ance in  other  ways  also:  that  they  had  aided 
in  the  work  of  dlfTusing  the  gospel,  or  had 
afforded  advice,  encouragement,  and  consolation 
to  its  preachers,  and  had  borne  effectual  tes- 
timony  in  their  favour:   but  coHtrihution  to-- 
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wards  the  gospel,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is 
plainly  what  the  apostle  is  speaking  of — and 
pecuniary  contribution  is  tlie  only  kind  dis- 
tinctly specified  in  this  epistle. 

Tlie  word  indeed  which  is  translated  "fel- 
lowsliip  "  (loii'ievia),  does  originally,  and  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  places  where  it  occurs, 
bear  that  signification :  but  the  words  which 
follow  it  in  this  passage  plainly  shew  that  it 
cannot  here  be  used  in  that  sense,  but  in  an- 
other, which  it  also  very  often  bears,  that  of 
"contribution ;"  that  is,  imparting -commu- 
nicating— making  another  a  gfiarer  or  Jelloiv- 
partaker  of  what  belongs  to  iis'. 

The  same  word  and  others  of  the  same  de- 
rivation, are  in  various  passages  used  in  tliis 
sense,  and  are  so  rendered  in  our  version.  For 
insbu)ce,  in  this  very  epistle,  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  apostle  in  writing  it  was,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  a  supply  which  the  Philip- 


"  KoiMtvia  eit  TO  fvayyeXioK  coiild  not  pasMbly  hnve  been 
used  to  expn^si)  **  fellowship  in  the  guapel;"  the  preposition 
tuetl  being  one  that  BJg7iille»  not  *in'  but  'to,'  'into*  or 
'loivnnlij:'  BO  that  the  passage  retalca,  a&  1  liavc  said,  to 
"contribution  tuwarde  the  support  of  PauI  and  hia  fvllow- 
laboiirere." 
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pians  had  just  sent.  (Ch.  iv.)  "  I  rejoiced  in 
the  Lord  greatly  that  now  at  the  last  your 
care  of  mc  hath  flourished  again — ye  have  well 
done  that  ye  did  communicate  with  my  afflic- 
tion :"  [here  the  word  in  tlie  original  is  akin  to 
that  in  the  text  which  I  have  rendered  "  con- 
tribution."] "  Ye  know  also  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  gospel  no  church  communicated 
with  me.  [the  same  word  in  the  original,]  as 
concerning  giving  and  receiving,  but  ye  only: 
for  even  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again 
unto  my  necessity."  This  is  evidently  what 
he  was  alluding  to  in  the  opening  of  the 
epistle ;  "  your  contribution  towards  the  gospel 
from  the  Jirst  day  until  now  :"  This  he  men- 
tions as  the  ground  of  the  joy  which  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  feeling  on  their  behalf,  viz. 
their  kind  remembrance  of  him  :  for  the  trans- 
lation of  a  subsequent  verse,  as  given  in  the 
margin^  and  not  in  the  text,  is  evidently  the 
right  one ;  as  it  is  plainly  their  having  him  in 
their  heart,  that  he  is  dwelling  on.  The  proper 
reading  of  the  passage  is,  "  even  as  it  is  meet 
for  me  to  have  this  feeling  towards  all  of  you, 
on  account  of  your  having  me  in  your  heart." 
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And  he  concludes  the  epistle  by  adverting  again 
to  their  late  supply  ;  "  having  received  of  Epa- 
phroditus  those  things  which  were  sent  from 
you.  nn  odour  of  n  sweet  srnell,  a  sacrifice 
acceptable,  well  pleasing  to  God " 

Again,  the  very  word  {Kotvwvm)  which  I  have 
been  noticing  in  the  text,  is  translated  in  '2  Cor. 
ix.  13,  "your  liberal  distrihtttiort  unto  them:" 
And  again,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans* 
it  is  rendered  "  to  make  a  certain  coniribuHon 
for  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem. " 

And  other  passages  to  the  same  eft'ect  might 
be  adduced,  if  there  were  any  need. 

Our  authorized  version  is  in  general  so  faith- 
ful, that  I  have  thought  it  the  more  desirable 
to  notice  the  above  mistranslation ;  especially 
as  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  Commentaries  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  most  readers.  The  error 
seems  to  have  originated  in  tiie  I^atin  version  ; 
with  which  our  translators  were  so  familiar  as 
to  have  occasionally  overlooked  some  of  the 
(very  few)  errors  it  contains. 

*  Bom.  XV.  26.  and  xii  13.  "  dittributing  to  the  neces- 
utie«  of  the  Mmte,"  in  a  translation  of  tlic  nirresponding 
word. 
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From  the  passages  1  have  referred  to,  as  well 
OS  from  many  other  portions  of  the  apostle 
Paul's  epistles,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  he 
considered  a  Christian  Ministrj*  as  entitled,  of 
right,  to  receive  from  the  people  such  supply 
of  tlieir  temporal  wants  as  might  be  needful. 
And  herein  he  is  conforming  to  the  declaration 
of  our  Lord  himself,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
sending  out  the  seventy,  that  "the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  :"  thus  indicating,  that  the 
hospitality  offered  them  they  were  to  receive 
not  as  mere  ordinary  hospitality,  or  as  a  cha- 
ritable bounty  bestowed  on  the  destitute,  but 
as  an  equitable  debt  due  for  their  services.  And 
his  sanction  of  their  receiving  tliis  kind  of  pay- 
ment is  the  more  remarkable,  and  must  have 
been  the  more  striking  to  the  early  disciples, 
from  the  experimentsd  knowledge  they  had  of 
their  Master's  power  to  provide  supernaturally 
for  his  own  wants  and  for  theirs.  There  were 
two,  and  only  two,  extraordinary  occasions  on 
which  He  thought  fit  miraculously  to  feed  a 
multitude  with  a  few  loaves.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  on  each  of  those  occasions  He  most 
emphatically  evinced,  and  called  attention  to. 
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his  design  of  not  ordinarily  repeating  the  mi- 
racle, by  his  charge  to  "gather  up  the  frag- 
ments, that  nothing  be  lost." 

Whatever  other  purposes  were  answered  by 
his  giving  this  injunction  and  by  the  result  of 
it,  this  at  least  was  plain,  that  He  did  not  in- 
tend to  provide  dtdaiiy  rniraculous supply;  else, 
the  gathering  up  of  the  fragments  would  have 
been  as  unsuitable  as  the  laying  by  of  manna 
for  the  morrow,  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

And  a3  for  the  succeeding  period,  that  in 
which  inspiration  was  to  cease,  as  Christian  Mi- 
nisters would  then  be  called  on  to  actjuire  by 
laborious  study,  some  of  that  knowledge  with 
which  the  apostles  were  gifted  supematurally,  it 
is  plain  tliat  it  would  have  been  even  less  fitting 
for  the  uninspired  than  for  the  inspired  minis- 
ters,  to  have  been  wholly  dependent  for  subsist- 
ence on  secular  labour,  such  as  that  by  which, 
in  part  and  occasionally,  Paul  supported  himself. 

We  may  further  collect  from  this  apostle's 
writings,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  supposed  community  of  goods 
which  most  persons  believe  to  have  existed  in 
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the  infant  Church  at  Jerusalen^  and  the  sup- 
posed obligation  on  all  Christians  to  sell  all 
that  they  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  must,  if 
they  ever  existed  at  all,  have  been  very  soon 
superseded.  But  I  have  used  the  word  "  sup- 
posed." l>ccausc  the  notions  1  have  alluded  to 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  taken  up  without  any 
sufBcient  foundation. 

It  seems  much  more  likely  that  the  commu- 
nity of  goods  alluded  to,  existed  among  those 
only  who  were  cHguffed  in  ike  ministry*. 

Another  conclusion  which  we  mav  draw  from 

r 

the  writings  of  this  apostle,  is,  the  danger  which 
he  conceived  likely  to  arise  from  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Christian  Minister  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  his  congregation.  He 
seems  to  have  been  so  strongly  impressed  with 
tlie  importance  of  a  minister's  being  exempt 
from  all  temptation  of  being  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  pleasing,  or  the  fear  of  offending, 
those  among  whom  he  exercises  his  ministry, — 
from  all  risk  of  being  unduly  controlled  by 
them,  or  of  incurring  even  the  suspicion  of 
such  control, — that,  at   Corinth,  and    indeed 

*  See  Note  A.  at  tbe  end. 
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throughout  the  whole  province — "  the  regions 
of  Acfa^a" — he  found  it  necessary  to  come  to 
the  resolution  of  never  receiving,  himself,  any 
pecuniary  assistance  wliatevcr  from  the  people. 
It  was  in  th{)se  rugions,  it  seems,  especially, 
that  he  was  chiefly  exposed  to  "  perils  among 
false  brethren;" — men  who  disputed  his  apos- 
tleship — ^who  undervalued  his  person — who 
contended  against  his  authority,  and  opposed 
his  doctrine.  And  in  order  to  bear  up  as  well 
as  possible  against  these  trials,  and  to  assert 
effectually  his  own  just  claims,  as  far  as  was 
required  for  the  benefit  of  his  converts,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  preclude  at  once  all  sus- 
picion of  interested  views,  by  contrasting  as 
much  as  possible  his  own  self-denying  conduct 
with  the  covetousness  of  those  opposed  to  him, 
and  altogether  refusing  the  remuneration  that 
was  fairly  due  to  him.  That  it  was  due  he 
steadily  maintained ;  1  Cor.  ix.  1 — 7,  and  11 — 
15. — "Am  I  not  an  apostle?  Am  I  not  free? 
Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  Are 
not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord  ?  If  I  be  not  an 
apostle  unto  others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to  you: 
for  the  seal  of  mine  apostleship  are  ye  in  the 
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Lord.  Mine  answer  to  them  that  do  exaimne 
me  is  this; — liave  we  not  power  to  eat  and 
to  drink  ?  have  wc  not  power  to  lead  about 
a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other  apostles,  and 
as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas?  Or 
I  only  and  Barnabas,  have  we  not  power  to 
forbear  working?  Who  goeth  a  warfare  any 
time  at  his  own  charges  ?  Who  planteth  a 
vineyard  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof? 
Or  who  feedeth  a  flock  and  eateth  not  of  the 
milk  of  the  flock?"  •  .  •  • 


**  If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things. 
is  it  a  great  thing  if  we  shall  reap  your  carnal 
things?  If  others  be  partakers  of  tiiis  power 
over  you,  are  not  we  rather  ?  NevertJieless 
we  have  not  used  this  power;  but  suffer  all 
things,  lest  we  should  hinder  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  mi- 
nister about  holy  things  live  of  the  things  of 
the  temple?  And  they  which  wait  at  the 
altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar?  Kven  so 
hath  the  T^ord  ordained  that  they  which  preach 
the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel.  But  I 
have  used  none  of  these  things :  neither  have 
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I  written  these  things  ttiat  it  should  be  so  done 
unto  me  :  for  it  were  better  for  me  to  die,  than 
tlmt  any  man  should  make  my  glorying  void." 

But  though  protesting^  against  an  abandon- 
ment of  his  right,  and  protesting  also  against 
being  supposed  wanting  in  love  towards  the 
Corinthians,  he  persisted  that  nothing  should 
deprive  him  of  this  boast,  that  in  the  regions 
of  Achaia  he  had  preached  the  gospel  gratui- 
tously. He  "robbed"  he  tells  them  "other 
churches,  taking  wages  of  them  " — i.  e.  receiv- 
ing more  than  a  proportionate  contribution, 
from  tile  churches  of  Macedonia,  rather  than 
be  a  burden  to  the  Corinthians. 

It  was  only  it  seems,  the  most  docile,  humble, 
single-minded  and  unsuspicious  of  his  converts, 
and  those  most  exempt  from  the  machinations 
of  "evil  workers,"  seeking  to  raise  parties 
among  them,  that  he  would  so  far  trusty  as  to 
admit  \hcm  as  contributors  to  liis  supp<)rt. 

And  one  could  easily  understand  even  from 
conjecture,  had  we  no  experience  of  modem 
times  to  instruct  us,  how  judicious  was  the 
course  the  apostle  followed.  One  might  antici- 
pate even  from  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
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the  danger  to  which  a  minister  must  be  exposed 
who  is  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  very  people  amon^  whom  he  is 
officiating : — the  danger  that  (as  Paley  has  ex- 
pressed it  in  liis  liomely  language,)  preaching 
should  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of  begging ; — 
the  danger  that  some  of  his  congregation  should 
think  themselves  authorized  to  dictate  to  him 
what  he  should  teach,  and  how ;  that  the  mo«t 
boui\tiful  contributors  should  think  their  opi- 
nion entitled  to  more  weight, — their  conecma 
to  more  attention, — than  those  of  the  poorer  or 
more  sparing  of  the  members ; — the  danger  that 
his  zealous  exertions  and  his  conciliating  kind. 
ness,  even  when  springing  from  the  purest 
source,  sliouM  be  ascribed  to  interested  mo- 
tives ;  and  that  even  when  perfectly  free  from 
all  bias — all  desire  to  flatter  his  audience  and 
accommodate  his  doctrines  to  their  inclination, 
he  should  yet  be  unable  to  gain  full  credit  for 
such  uncompromising  sincerity. 

And  it  is  evident  that  all  evils  of  this  class 
arc  likely  to  arise  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree 
in  these  days,  as  in  those  of  the  apostles  and 
other  inspired  teachers. 
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As  for  the  supposed  counter-balancing  ad- 
vantage, the  incitements  to  exertion  and  vigi- 
lance, and  to  carefulness  in  respect  of  conduct, 
\vhen  a  minister  is  dependent  for  his  mainte- 
nance on  the  voluntary  payments  of  his  con- 
gregation, it  is  my  decided  and  deliberate  con- 
viction, that  when  such  dependence  does  operate 
at  all,  it  operates  much  more  for  evil  than  for 
good.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  active 
and  useful  minister  in  existence,  supported  on 
what  is  called  "  the  voluntary  system,"  w1h> 
would  not  have  been  at  least  as  useful  if  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment,  or  from  a  common 
fund.  And  whenever  a  minister  is  found,  who, 
enjoying  this  latter  kind  of  support,  is  inactive 
or  negligent,  lie  must,  I  am  convinced,  be  of 
such  a  character,  that  inactive  and  negligent 
must  be  the  best  thing  he  would  ever  be.  In 
the  profession  of  the  law  indeed, — in  medi. 
cine — in  short,  in  almost  all  secular  profes- 
sions,— the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  hope  of 
secular  advantage,  operates,  on  the  whole,  bene- 
Hcially  t<i  the  public,  in  respect  of  the  objects  of 
those  professions.  In  the  ministerial  office  (as 
I  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a  lecture  delivered 
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not  long  ago  in  tliia  City  ■,)  from  the  very 
different  character  of  the  objects  proposed,  the 
reverse  is  what  on  the  whole  may  be  expected. 
The  occasion  does  not  require  me,  nor  would 
its  limits  permit  me,  to  discuss  fully  the  ques- 
tion between  the  two  modes  of  supporting 
Christian  ministers;  by  the  voluntarj'  pay- 
ments to  ench  from  the  members  of  his  own 
particular  congregation,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  stipend  from  some  fund  independent  of 
the  congregation,  and  arising  either  from  an 
endowment,  or  from  a  common  stock  supplied 
by  general  contributions.  But  it  is  worth  re- 
marking by  the  way,  that  it  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon to  find  the  advocates  for  the  first  of  these 
modes,  supporting  their  own  views  by  a  most 
extraordinary  misapplication  of  language :  they 
speak  sometimes  of  their  objection  to  a  "  hired 
ministr)*;"  applying  that  term  to  such  as  are 
maintained  by  endowments,  as  distinguished 
from  such  as  are  paid  by  their  respective  con- 
gregations. Now  certainly  these  last  ought 
not  indeed  to  be  expo.sed  to  any  reproach  on 

*  Sincu   publii^ed,   by  the    Dnliliri  "  Law-Imititute,"  ant] 
aftpnrapds  in  tlic  "  Elemont*  of  Rhetoric." 
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account  of  a  mode  of  support  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  our  I^rord;  <and  which,  it  should  be 
obscn'cd,  He  has  expressly  designated  by  the 
term  hire,)  but  they  ought  to  remember  that 
the  reproach,  if  there  were  any,  would  apply 
to  themselves,  and  to  themselves  only ;  and 
that  those  whom  they  stigmatize  as  hired  mi- 
nisters, are  precisely  the  only  ones  who  are 
not  hired. 

From  the  peculiar  dangers  attendant  on  the 
payment  of  each  minister  by  his  own  congre- 
gation, we  may  be  in  a  great  degree  exempt, 
either  by  endowments,  or  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions thrown  together  into  a  common 
stock,  and  distributed  "to  all  (iii.  Acts,)  as 
every  one  has  need.*' 

I  know  not  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  endowments  of  a  Church  should  be 
completely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  all  its 
ministers,  without  any  call  on  the  liberality  of 
its  members.  Certain  it  i.s,  that  to  cultivate  a 
liabit  of  liberality — "  to  be  ready  to  give  and 
glad  to  distribute,"  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  moral  discipline  appointed  for  Christians  in 
this  present  life.     If  all  men  could  be  so  pro- 
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vidcfl  for  that  there  should  be  no  occasion  for 
any  such  thing  as  ^ving, — if,  for  instance,  it 
were  possible  to  realize  the  Utopian  schemes 
with  wliich  of  late  years  the  public  liavc  been 
amused,  of  communities  without  private  pro- 
perty — one  great  branch  of  Christian  virtue 
would  remain  donnnnt-  We  know  that  such 
puerile  dreams  never  can  be  realized;  that  *'  the 
poor  will  never  cease  out  of  the  land :"  and  we 
arc  bound  joyfully  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  tliat  Christian  virtue  which  the 
arrangements  of  Providence  call  for.  Rut  be- 
sides the  moral  advantage.  (I  mean  the  advan- 
tage to  the  ffiver,)  derived  from  the  exercise 
of  beneficence  to  the  distressed  poor,  there  is 
an  additional,  and  perhaps  a  still  greater,  moral 
advantage  in  liberality  towards  any  reitgioies 
object.  Our  heart  is  apt  to  go  along  with  our 
treasure.  The  persons — the  institutions — the 
objects— on  which  our  bounty  has  been  be- 
stowed, l)ecome  endeared  to  us;  and  as  a  kindly 
feeling  is  generated  and  kept  up  toward  the 
distressed  poor  whom  our  liberality  has  re- 
lieved, so.  an  increased  attachment  to  the 
Church,  and  an  increased  value  for  gospel-truth. 
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and  zeal  for  its  dif!usion,  are  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  habit  of  coming  forward  to  aid 
the  Church-re  venues  —  by  "contribution  to- 
wards the  gospel."  Lven  comparatively  insig- 
nificant objects  become  interesting  to  any  one 
who  has  but  been  brought  to  do  something, 
and  to  give  soraetliing,  towards  them :  and 
surely  there  is  no  object  in  respect  of  which 
it  is  so  desirable  to  cultivate  such  feelings. 

But  be  this  as  it  mny  ;  whether  it  be  on  the 
whole  a  good  or  an  evil  that  there  sliould  be  Ruch 
endowments  fur  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy, 
and  other  church-purposes,  as  to  leave  no  need 
for  the  exercise  of  private  liberality,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  need  not  enter  upon;  berause,  whether 
desirable  or  not,  we  well  know  that  such  is  not 
the  actual  state  of  things.  We  know  that  tliere 
are  many  places  in  tliis  Country  much  needing 
the  labours  of  Christian  ministers,  in  some  of 
which  there  are  very  scanty  funds,  in  others 
none  at  all.  for  their  support.  And  even  if 
the  total  of  all  the  church-endowments  in  the 
Country  were  sufHcient  (which  is  far  enough 
from  being  the  fact,)  for  the  suitable  support 
of  the  total  number  of  ministers  rctpiired,  still 
G  0  2 
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our  object  could  not  be  accomplished,  unless 
these  were  {which  we  know  to  be  practically 
impossible,)  thrown  together  into  a  common 
stock  and  re-distributcd. 

Some  persons  arc  accustomed  to  talk  of  the 
wealth  of  the  church — the  endowments  of  the 
church — forgetting  that  the  church  as  a  Body 
has  hardly  any  property  at  all ;  and  none  that 
is  available  for  the  support  of  clergymen.  The 
endowments  are  those  of  each  parish,  separately; 
and  supposing  the  average  of  these  to  be  far 
beyond  what  it  is,  the  call  for  private  liberality 
to  supply  deficiencies  where  they  exist,  would 
not  necessarily  be  even  diminished.  If  any 
one  were  to  deny  the  claim  of  the  distressed 
poor  to  charitable  assistance,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  individual  members  of  a  wealthy 
nniiont  and  that  the  total  funds  of  the  whole 
nation  were  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  main- 
tenance of  the  total  population,  he  would  be 
advancing  nothing  more  unreasonable  than  if 
he  were  to  apply  the  same  kind  of  calculation 
in  the  present  case. 

But  if  by  our  church,  he  meant,  all  ike  mem- 
hers  of  it,  both  clergy  and  people,  and  if  by  the 
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property  of  the  church,  any  one  means  all  that 
is  possessed  by  all  its  members,  then  I  do  be- 
lieve, that  the  revenues  of  thecliurch  are  amply 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  ministers.  All  that  is  requisite  is,  liberality 
and  Christian  zeal  in  those  who  have  the  means, 
and  in  nil,  proportionably  to  tlieir  means,  so 
as  to  give  full  efficiency  to  a  Society  such  as 
ours — to  keep  copiously  filled  those  channels 
which  it  provides. 

It  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  every  well- 
wisher  to  our  church,  that  such  a  Society  has 
been  called  into  existence,  to  supply  a  great 
and  important  deficiency ;  a  deficiency  long 
since  acknowledged  and  not^)ri«us  in  many 
places,  and  in  some,  continually  increasing ; 
and  a  deficiency  (I  must  add,)  likely  to  cause  a 
scandal  and  bring  disgrace  on  tlie  church  as 
a  community.  For  besides  the  direct  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  want  of  a  suitable  provision 
for  a  Christian  minister  where  needed,  there  are 
other  indirect  evils  also.  If  an  impression  is 
produced  on  the  nnnd  of  any  one,  that  those 
professed  members  of  our  church,  who  can 
afford   money  I'or  other  purposes,  while  they 
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suifer  such  a  deficiency  to  remain  unremedied, 
as  far  as  relates  to  jmy  contribution  on  their 
jwrt, — if  the  impression,  1  say,  is  produced, 
that  these  persons  do  not  really  believe  the 
religion  they  profess,  or  do  not  regard  it  as 
a  matter  of  any  importance  that  the  people 
should  partake  of  its  ordinances,  and  receive 
instruction  in  it;  and  that  it  is  only  from  po- 
litical feelings  that  they  are  attached  tu  the 
Established  Cliurch ;  or,  ]}erhups,  that  they 
prefer  it  to  any  other  religious  communion, 
precisely  because  it  has  endowments,  and  that 
therefore  tliey  may  continue  members  of  it 
without  being  absolutely  required  to  make  any 
sucli  pecuniary  contributions  as  they  would  be 
unable  to  escape  if  tliey  were  professed  mem- 
bers of  some  dissenting  lk>dy ; — if,  I  say,  in 
any  case,  impressions  of  this  kind  are  created, 
and  a  grievous  scandal  to  our  religion  is  thus 
produced,  this  is  a  very  important  incidental 
and  indirect  evil,  superadded  to  the  immediate 
evil  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  ministers. 

I  have  adverted  to  these  considerations,  be- 
cause much  as  we  may  rejoice  that  the  Society 
has  received  the  degree  of  support  it  has,  we 
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can  by  no  means  feel  satisfied,  unless  it  be 
much  more  extensively  and  amply  supported ; 
— -unless  in  short,  it  be  made  fully  adequate  to 
supply  the  wants  for  which  it  was  designed. 

For  certainly  the  professed  members  of  our 
church  not  only  are  well  abie  to  do  this,  if 
they  have  but  the  re^piisitegood  will,  but  even 
if  they  had  amply  provided  for  the  proposed 
object,  they  would  still  be  much  less  heavily 
burdened  than  other  bodies  of  Christians,  who 
are  found  cheerfully  coming  fonvard  to  bear 
ail  the  expences  of  maintaining  their  own 
clergy. 

I  hope  indeed  that  most  of  those  who  hear 
me,  have  been  actuated  by  higher  and  purer 
motives  than  the  dread  of  a  reproach  to  our 
Church,  or  a  jealousy  of  being  outdone  either 
by  Christians  of  other  denominations  or  by 
persons  pursuing  some  political  object.  I  trust 
you  are  influenced  by  feelings  which  would 
operate  equally,  if  there  were  no  religious  com- 
munity in  the  world  but  our  own ; — by  love 
towards  our  Divine  Master,  and  for  his  sake, 
towards  our  brethren.  But  if  there  be  any  one 
who  is  not  roused  to  exertion   either  by  this 
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feeling,  or  yet  again,  by  this  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  emulation,  and  with  a  dread  of  bringing 
a  scandal  on  our  Church,  his  apathy  is  surely  a 
doubly  aggravated^  fault. 

Let  us  not  then  relax  our  endeavours  to  make 
known  and  to  recommend,  as  extensively  as 
possible,  the  object  of  this  Society,  and  to  ex- 
hort all  who  prqfess  a  veneration  and  love  for 
our  Church,  not  to  satisfy  themselves  with  mere 
professions ; — not  to  "  love  in  word,  neither  in 
tongue,  hut  in  deed  and  in  truth  :"  and  let  us 
unite  our  prayers  for  the  divine  blessing  on  our 
efforts;  "being  confident  of  this  very  thing, 
that  He  who  hath  begun  a  good  work**  in  the 
members  of  our  Church,  "  will  perform  the 
same  even  unto  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 
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NOTE  A.  TO  PAGE  432. 

1  \iAve  already  utated  in  a  note  to  a  fonncr  Sermon  the 
grounds  of  my  conviction  that  Cliristians  never  were,  ta  such, 
nxiutred  or  exhorted  to  diveat  themsclvei  of  private  property. 

Ab  the  viuw  which  I  imve  taken  uf  the  suhjuct  was  sug- 
getted  by  I>r.  Ilmds's  History,  1  Imve  thought  it  best  to  cite 
in  this  place,  a  jutrt  of  his  argument,  in  his  own  words. 

•*  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  t)ie  ministers  of  the 
word,  including  the  Apostles,  were  maintained  out  of  the  public 
pma.  If  Bome,  like  St.  Paul,  relieved  it  by  daily  labour,  his 
own  words  prove  that  ihcy  were  not  required  to  do  ^o.  .'\nd 
why  were  Ihey  thus  maintained  ?  Because,  no  doubt,  f/>ry 
had,  in  strict  conformity  with  our  Lord's  words,  '  forsaken 
lands,  houses,  and  all  their  goods,'  for  his  sake,— for  his  ser- 
Yice.  '  Sell  all  that  thou  hiist,  and  follow  mc'  may  perhaps 
apUy  describe  the  first  qualifiraticm  of  one  who  was  tu  have, 
for  the  most  part,  no  certain  abode,  and  whose  time  and  atlea- 
tioD  were  nece)<s9Lrily  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  punuits  of 
gain.  From  the  character,  then,  in  which  the  originiil  preach- 
ers of  Christianity  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  trom  the 
promise  of  our  Lord  to  those  *  who  should  foraake  lands,  houses. 
&c.  for  his  sake  and  the  Gospel's,'  and  from  tlic  fact  that  they 
all  did  receive  support  from  the  public  fund — from  these  cir- 
cumstances taken  together,  does  it  not  seem  likely,  tliat  a 
resignation  of  all  individual  and  separate  property  into  the 
Apostles'  hands  was  the  first  step  taken  hy  those  who  devoted 
thcmsidvia  to  the  ministrj'  ? — the  pledge  that  they,  having  now 
forsaken  all,  were  ready  to  follow  Uie  standanl  of  the  Cross  I 
On  this  pledge  perhaps,  then,  they  were  put  into  office  by  the 
Apostles ;  tlieir  oilier  qualifications  having  been  at  Uie  same 
time  ascertained  by  the  power  of  discerning  spirits. 
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*'  One  remark  tliere  is,  certainly,  in  St.  Luke's  account  which 
may  be  considered  by  aome  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  sugges- 
tion. He  states,  that  on  the  second  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost, '  alt  who  had  lands  and  houses,  sold  them,  and  brought 
in  the  amount.'  But  when  we  remember  the  prophetic  excla- 
mation of  the  Psalmist,  '  The  Lord  spake,  and  great  was  the 
company  of  tlie  preachers,'  and  consider  how  many  were  re- 
quired now  fur  the  dispersion  of  the  faith,  this,  in  a  nodety  of 
poor  men.,  cannot  imply  a  very  disproportionate  number.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  statement  of  their  bringing  in  their  money  to 
the  Apostles,  by  no  means  implies  that  it  was  in  all  instances 
accepted.  In  the  general  exdtement,  produced  by  two,  rapidly 
successive,  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  its  gifts,  all 
may  have  rushed  eagerly  to  claim  employment  in  a  service  so 
evidently  Divine,  and  so  gloriously  sanctioned  by  God.  All 
who  had  property  would  naturally  have  thrown  it  up.  as  a 
pledge  tliat  they  were  ready  to  be  employed,  leaving  the  A[K>e- 
ties,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  guided  them,  to  decide  whether 
the  offer  of  themselves  would  be  accepted." — Hinds's  Hutory 
ofUte  Rise  of  Chmtianily,  pp.  MO,  141,  (2nd  Edition). 
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THE  CflBISTIAN  DUTY  OF  EDUCATING  THE  POOB'. 


MATTHEW   XXV.    40. 

Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  qf  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me. 

This  passage  is  one  out  of  the  very  many 
earnest  exhortations  to  beneficence  which  occur 
in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Apos> 
ties.  After  alluding  to  the  most  common  tem- 
poral wants  and  afflictions  to  which  man  is 
liable — hunger  and  nakedness,  sickness  and  im- 
prisonment— He  represents  himself  as  declaring 
at  the  day  of  judgment  that  He  considers  the 
poor  and  the  distressed  as  his  brethren,  and  that 
He  regards  the  kind  offices  done  to  them  in 

*  Preached  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  24th  November, 
1844,  in  behalf  of  the  National  School  of  Clondalkin,  and 
published,  with  the  Author's  permission,  by  the  Patrons  of 
the  School. 
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need  as  done  to  Himself,  and  Himself  as  n^- 
lected  by  those  wlio  neglect  the  relief  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  And  in  other  places  He  con- 
trasts the  sort  of  l>eneficence  taught  by  Him- 
self, with  the  narrow  and  partial  sort  of  kind- 
ness inculcated  by  other  teachers,  whose  maxim 
was,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate 
thine  enemy ;"  and  who  restricted  their  good 
offices  to  those  from  whom  they  hoped  for  a 
return,  or  to  their  personal  friends,  or  men 
of  their  own  nation,  or  sect,  or  party;  while 
He,  on  the  contrary,  tells  his  disciples  to  "  love 
their  enemies,"  to  "do  good,  hoping  for  no- 
thing again,"  and  to  be  "kind  to  the  unthankful 
and  tlie  evil :"  and  when  asked  what  He  means 
by  a  **  neighbour t"  selects,  as  an  example,  an 
alien  and  a  heretic — one  of  that  abhorred  na- 
tion, the  Samaritans,  whom  we  find  surprised 
at  his  even  asking  one  of  them  for  a  draught 
of  water :  "  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew, 
askest  drink  of  me,  who  am  a  woman  of  Sa. 
maria  ?" 

And  the  Apostles,  as  might  be  expected,  wc 
find  imitiiting  their  Blessed  Master  in  their 
earnest  inculcations  of  the  duties  of  beneficence. 
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All  this  is  what  we  should  naturally  look  for 
in  the  teachers  of  a  pure  and  exalted  morality. 
But  there  is  this  remarkable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  such  teaching,  when  coming  from 
one  possessed  of  unliniittHl  miraculous  powers, 
that  He  evidently  shows  his  principal  desif^ 
to  be  the  moral  discipline  and  improvement  of 
character  of  the  ffiveris — the  persons  who  were 
to  cjcercise  that  beneficence  which  He  teaches. 
On  two  extraordinary  occasions,  and  only  on 
those,  He  miraculously  multiplied  food,  so  as 
to  feed  jrreat  multitudes  with  a  few  loaves; 
and  on  each  of  those  occasions  He  directs  "  the 
fragments  to  be  gathered  up' and  saved,  as  if 
on  purpose  to  show  that  He  did  not  design  the 
habitual  repetilion  of  such  a  miracle,  either  for 
the  ordinary  support  of  his  own  disciples,  or 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  And  it  is  evident 
from  the  Gospel-narrative,  that  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  directing  that  the  poor  should  usually 
be  relieved  out  of  that  common  stock  from 
which  He  and  his  immediate  followers  were 
maintained. 

After  his  departure,  again.  He  left  his  Ajjos- 
tles  unprovided  with  any  miraculous  supplies 
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for  their  ordinary  wants,  and  dependent  on  the 
contributions  of  their  brother-Christians.  These, 
it  seems,  were  to  be  tiuis  exercised  in  the  prac- 
tice of  that  liberality  which  was  designe<J  to 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, and  were  thus  to  obtain  a  greater  benefit 
than  the  recipients  of  their  liberality;  accord- 
ing to  his  own  saying,  that  "it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive."  And  to  this  design 
of  o\ir  Ijord's,  we  find  tlie  Apostle  Paid  allud- 
ing, when  be  is  acltnowledging  the  liberality 
to  himself  of  his  converts  the  Philippians.  "  It 
is  not,"  says  he,  *'  that  I  desire  the  gift,  but 
I  desire  the  fruit  that  may  abound  on  yoi/r  ac- 
count*.'' 

Our  Lord's  proceeding,  in  this  respect,  we 
may  perceive  to  be  in  exact  accordance  with 
that  general  law  of  Divine  Providence,  which 
makes  man  universally  dependent  for  almost 
every  kind  of  advantage  on  his  fellow-men. 
The  human  nice  would  perish,  but  for  the  care 
bestowed  in  infancy  and  childliood  for  a  far 


*  "  Tht  gift."  not,  a*  in  our  vorsiun,  "  a  gift,"  ia  tlift  exact 
rendering  of  the  originnt. 
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longer  portion  of  time  than  is  requisite  for  any 
other  animal.  And  all  tlie  arts  of  hfe,  whicli 
to  man  much  more  than  supply  the  place  of 
those  instincts  witli  wliich  the  lower  animals 
are  far  more  liberally  endowed,  are  not  left 
to  be  devised  by  each  individual  for  himsL'lf, 
but  are  communicated  from  man  to  man.  In 
all  things  that  concern  this  present  world,  we 
are  continually  indebted,  for  almost  everything 
we  possess  and  enjoy,  to  each  other's  services. 

And  this  rule  of  Divine  Providence  is  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  case  of  man's  bodily 
and  tempiral  wants,  but  extends  also  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and  to  the 
formation  of  the  mind  and  religious  character. 
As  men  are  dependent  on  each  other's  services 
for  the  maintenance,  and  care,  and  support 
which  are  requisite  for  their  animal  life,  .so  are 
they  also  instructed  and  trained  by  each  other 
in  every  art  and  science,  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  duties  to  God  and  to  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Without  presuming  to  explain  why  God  has 
thought  fit  that  in  so  many  even  of  the  most 
important  points  tlie  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
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creatures  has  been  thus  intrusted  to  us.  and  left 
to  depend  in  great  measure  on  our  care,  this 
at  least  we  can  clearly  see,  tliat  we  are  thus 
called  on  by  a  sense  of  most  awful  respon- 
sibility to  "love,  not  in  word,  but  in  deed" — 
to  bring  our  benevolent  principles  into  prac- 
tice, and  to  cultivate  and  clierisli  kindly  feelings 
by  that  habitual  and  active  exerche  without 
which  they  would  soon  languish  and  fade  away. 

As  for  the  modes  in  which  a  benevolent  cha- 
racter may  manifest  itself — the  different  ways 
of  showing  kindness  and  doin^  good,  to  our 
neighbour,  we  cannot  duuht  that  our  Lord 
meant  to  include  oli  of  them,  and  not  to  re- 
strict what  He  said  to  the  particular  cases  He 
alludes  to,  of  hunger,  nakedness,  imprisonment» 
and  sickness.  And,  to  different  persons,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  opportunities  are  offered,  of  bene- 
fiting a  fellow-creature.  Some  opportunity 
almost  every  one  may  find,  if  he  seek  for  it 
in  earnest.  And  to  many,  there  arc  several 
different  chamurls  open,  through  which  their 
beneficence  may  flow,  if  the  stream  itself  of 
that  beneficence  be  not  wanting. 

To  me  it  has  always  appeared,  that  to  aid 
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in  giving  useful  education  to  the  poor  is  one 
of  the  best  clmnnels  into  which  our  heneficoncc 
can  be  directed;  hetiaiise,  both  a  greater  amount 
of  good,  and  also  a  more  permanent  good,  is 
thus  effected,  than  could  be  effected  in  most 
other  ways  at  the  same  cost.  AVitliout  depre- 
ciating the  duty  of  relieving  the  bodily  wants 
of  our  poorer  brethren,  it  does  seem  to  me 
one  of  the  most  important  of  our  duties,  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  thirsty  laiud — to  relieve  those 
whose  sickness  consists  of  intellectual  and  moral 
disease  or  infirmity  —  to  clothe  those  whose 
nakedness  is  mentah  with  whatever  sound  prin* 
ciples  and  useful  knowledge  we  can  supply  to 
them,  and  to  release  them  from  the  bondage 
of  gross  ignorance  and  barbarism,  giving  free 
play  to  the  faculties  with  which  man  is  en- 
dowed by  his  Maker.  This  is  a  kuid  of  good, 
we  should  remember,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished to  a  greater  extent  than  many  others 
which  we  are  b^^uiid  to  aim  at.  The  distresses 
of  penury  and  sickness  we  can  relieve  in  this 
or  that/jfff/ic«/ffr  instance,  and  we  are  bound  to 
do  so  according  to  our  opportunities;  but  these 
arc  evils  which  can  never,  with  all  our  efforts. 
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be  completely  aboiijthed  in  this  world.  But 
gross  barl>ariaii  and  brutish  ignorance  matft  if 
all  men  would  but  exert  themselves  as  tliey 
ought.  A  whole  nation  in  which  indigence 
and  sickness  should  be  unknown,  is  what  evi- 
dently could  never  exist,  though  benevolent 
and  judicious  exertions  would  greatly  mitigate 
those  evils;  but  the  savage  ignorance  of  the 
totally  uneducatcnl  ?s  an  evil  which  miglit  be 
whoUtj  eradicated ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a 
civilized  and  Christian  nation  that  amj  of  our 
countrymen  should  be  left  in  such  a  state. 

Moreover,  in  what  relates  to  the  relief  of 
the  bodily  wants  of  the  indigent,  we  always 
reckon  t/iat  as  the  most  judicious  and  effectual 
kind  of  help,  which  puts  a  man  in  the  way  of 
helping  himself.  If  we  feed  a  poor  family  for 
a  week  or  a  month,  and  then  leave  them  as 
we  found  them,  we  do  but  little  good :  whereas 
if  we  can  place  them  in  a  situation  to  maintain 
themselves,  the  benefit  is  lasting.  Now  it  is 
well  known,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  accom- 
paniments of  gross  ignorance  are,  idleness,  care^ 
less  improvidence,  and  intemperance ;  and  that 
the  fruits  of  good   education — so  far  as  it  is 
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good — are  in  the  same  degree,  generally,  a  liabit 
of  prudent  forethought,  steady  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  temperance.  In  supplying  educa- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  poor,  we  put  them  in  the 
way  of  permanently  lielping  themselves,  even 
in  respect  of  their  other  wants,  and  of  avoiding 
or  mitigating  many  of  the  evils  to  which  their 
condition  is  liable. 

Again,  the  benefit  of  eddcation  extends  very 
far  beyond  tlie  iminetlinte  objects  of  it.  A  per- 
son left  in  a  state  of  moral  and  intellectual 
darkness — in  the  condition  of  a  mere  animal — 
is  not  only  himself  n  miserably  degraded  being, 
but  is  dangerous  and  noxious  to  those  around 
him.  And  any  one  (in  whatever  station  of 
life)  who  is,  to  any  degree,  well-educated, 
is,  so  far  as  he  is  well-educated,  a  blessing 
not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  neighbours, 
and  the  whole  comnmnity.  He  will  be,  so 
far,  a  better  neighbour,  friend,  servant,  mas- 
ter, son,  father,  subject,  —  than  an  illiterate 
barbarian. 

I  know,  however,  that  there  are  some  who 
disbelieve  or  doubt  this  last  advantage,  and 
who  apprehend  danger  from  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among   the  labouring  classes,  lest 
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they  should  make  an  ill  use  of  wltat  they  have 
learned,  and  lest  they  shoidd  become  puffed 
up  with  conceit  at  their  own  acquirements,  and 
should  feel  themselves  above  the  humble  toil 
by  which  they  are  to  subsist. 

Now»  that  an  ill  use  may  be  made  of  this. 
or  of  any  other  kind  of  advantage,  is  unde- 
niable. If  you  give  money  to  the  indigent, 
they  may  squander  it  in  intemperance,  or  may 
become  idle  and  improvident  through  reliance 
on  your  bounty.  And  restored  health  and  pro- 
longed life  may  be  so  employed  as  to  become  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  both  to  the  object 
of  your  kindness  and  to  others.  But  shall  we 
then  abstain  altogether  from  doing  good  to  our 
brethren  because  it  is  possible  for  them  per- 
versely to  turn  good  into  evil  ? 

But  in  respect  of  the  particular  danger  now 
in  question, — that  of  a  man's  becoming  proud 
of  his  knowledge^  and  disdaining  an  humble 
station  and  a  laborious  occupation, — so  far  from 
this  danger  being  increased  by  the  widest  pos- 
sible diffusion  of  education,  this,  on  the  con- 
trar)',  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against  it. 
The  evil  is  much  the  more  likely  to  occur 
among  a  people  where  gross  ignorance  is  the 
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rule,  and  education  Uie  exception.  The  hum- 
blest rudiments  of  learning,  where  the  attain- 
ment of  thcjn  is  very  rare^  and  elevates  a  man 
above  his  fellorts,  may  generate  pride  and 
fretful  discontent.  But  no  one  is  likely  to  pride 
himself  on  that  which  is  no  distinction.  No 
one  would  be  likely  to  disdain  the  condition 
of  a  labourer,  from  having  only  as  much  know- 
ledge as  his  fellow-labourers.  Nor,  again,  would 
any  one,  however  uneducated,  be  industrious^ 
throtigh  ignorance^  if  he  could  subsist  in  com- 
fort without  labour.  What  urges  a  man  to 
labour,  is,  not  want  of  education,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  his  bread,  or  the  desire  of  better- 
ing his  condition.  And  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  mass  of  the  population  would, 
if  educated,  prefer  starving,  or  subsisting  by 
beggary,  or  by  fraud  and  plunder,  to  honest 
industry.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  general  rule, 
it  lias  always  been  found  that  the  most  idle 
and  profligate  of  both  sexes, — the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  beggars  and  of  criminals,— are  to  be 
found  among  the  must  illiterate  and  untaught. 
Again,  it  is  not  in  the  best  educated,  but 
on  the  contrary,  in  the   most  ignorant  com- 
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munities,  tliat  men  of  some  degree  of  know- 
ledge and  ac(|uirements  and  of  depraved  dis- 
positions, are  the  most  likely  to  obtain  a 
mischievous  influence.  Such  a  man  is  ex- 
tremely likely  to  be  a  kader  of  popular  com- 
motions, and  of  resistance  to  the  laws  ;  but  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  those  led.  The  instru- 
ments with  which  such  a  man  works,  are  the 
ignorant  and  unthinking — and  therefore  easily 
deluded — populace.  The  better  any  one  is 
educated,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  understand, 
not  only  his  duties,  but  his  true  interests;  and, 
therefore,  the  less  is  he  fitted  to  l>e  a  tool  of 
those  who  would  make  use  of  him  for  their 
own  private  interest  and  ambition. 

If,  indeed,  the  labouring  population  con- 
sisted of  slaves, — governed  like  domestic  ani- 
mals, not  for  the  general  good,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  their  masters,  it  might  be  expc<lient 
to  enact  the  law  which  does  actually  exist  in 
some  slave-states,  prohibiting  their  receiving 
any  education.  For  those  who  would  keep 
their  fellow-creatures  in  the  condition  of  brutes, 
act  consistently  in  degrading  them  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  character  of  brutes.     But  a 
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government,  properly  so  called — i.e.  whose  ob- 
ject is  the  welfare  of  the  whole  coramimity— 
will  always  be  best  obeyed  by  those  who  are 
best  qualified  to  understand  the  necessity,  and 
the  advantages,  of  government,  and  the  ab- 
surdity as  well  as  wickedness  of  attempting  to 
improve  their  condition  by  lawless  outrages. 

Then,  again,  another  evil  which  some  ap- 
prehend from  the  diffusion  of  education, — the 
propagation,  by  means  of  noxious  publications, 
of  irreli|^ona  and  seditious  principles — of  pro- 
fligac}',  blasphemy,  and  impurity  ; — this  also  is 
a  danger  which,  so  far  from  being  increased  by 
making  education  general,  can  be  combated  in 
no  other  way.  For  some  there  will  always 
be  found,  able  and  willing  to  be  the  apostles 
of  infidelity  and  sedition;  as  some  of  you  are 
perhaps  aware  is  the  case,  not  only  in  several 
parts  of  England,  but  in  this  very  city;  and  the 
earSy  at  least,  of  an  illiterate  multitude  cannot 
be  stopped  against  such  teachers :  nor  can  the 
poison  thus  spread  through  that  illiterate  mul- 
titude be  countera(rte<l  by  the  antidote  of  useful 
publications;  which  it  is  vain  to  circulate  among 
those  unable  to  read. 
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Anil  what  sort  of  persons  will  be  most 
easily  infected  by  such  poisons — the  enlight- 
ened,  or  the  ignorant? — those  who  are  able  to 
read  the  arguments  on  both  sides  for  them- 
selves, or  those  who  are  left  to  hear — and  pro- 
bably to  hear  uncontradicted  —  whatever  is 
spoken  or  read  to  them  by  their  associates  ? — 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  early  to  the 
exercise  of  their  faculties,  or  those  whose  minds 
have  been  left  wholly  untrained  ?  Is  it,  in 
short,  in  the  light,  or  in  the  darkness,  that 
falsehood  is  the  more  easily  passed  off  for  truth? 
Vain  must  be  every  attempt  to  secure  men  by 
ignorance  agiiinst  meeting  with  temptations ; 
and  never  can  ignorance  enable  any  one  to 
resist  them.  It  is  far  the  wiser  course,  to  fortify 
them  early,  by  the  best  instruction  we  can 
supply,  against  the  trials  and  dangers  which 
they  cannot  avoid;  so  that  unharmed  they  may 
"take  up  the  serpents"  they  will  meet  in  their 
path,  and  that  "if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing, 
it  shall  not  hurt  them." 

There  is  another  point  also  in  wliich  the 
mischiefs  that  may  arise  from  perverted  know- 
ledge— the  evil  influence  of  those  who  make 
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a  bad  use  of  what  they  have  learned,  or  whose 
moral  qualities  generally  do  not  keep  pace  with 
their  intellectual  attainments — maybe  counter- 
acted, and  can  only  be  counteracted,  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  education.  There  are  many 
humble,  yet  far  from  unimportant  situations 
(which  I  need  not  instance,  as  they  will  readily 
occur  to  you)  which  cannot  poasihly  be  filled 
but  by  such  as  have  a  considerable  share  of 
education.  If,  therefore,  there  be  but  few  of 
the  lower  orders  who  possess  this,  our  choice 
being  thus  limited  to  a  very  small  number,  we 
are  often  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  to  place  in  situations  of  great  responsi- 
bility men  of  doubtful  ititegrity,  or  of  profligate 
habits,  because  no  others  can  be  found  com- 
petent. Of  this  almost  every  one's  experience 
may  furnish  examples:  and  thus  bad  men  are 
erapowereil  to  do  mischief, — vice  is  kept  in 
countenance,  and  moral  worth  discouraged. 
Wliereas,  if  education  becomes  very  j§witfra/,  a 
wide  choice  will  be  allowed  us;  and  out  of  the 
multitude  who  will  be  qualified  in  point  of 
attainments  to  HU  such  situations,  those  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  and  deserving  character 
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will,  of  course,  be  selected — to  tlie  great  ira- 
pro\'emeut  of  the  public  morals,  as  well  as  the 
advantage  of  their  employers. 

I  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  both  to  the 
Country  we  belong  to,  and  to  o\ir  poorer  bre- 
thren themselves,  and  to  our  lieavenly  Master, 
who  regards  even  the  least  of  thera  as  his  own 
brethren,  we  are  strongly  bound,  to  promote, 
when  we  have  opportunity,  the  education  of 
the  children  of  those  who  cannot,  unassisted, 
defray  the  expense,  and  to  endeavour  to  im- 
part to  all,  and  to  each  of  them,  the  best 
instruction  that  circumstances  vnW  allow. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  school  for 
which  I  am  soliciting  your  aid.  I  can  safely 
say*,  not  only  from  careful  inquiry,  but  in 


•  It  may  be  necilFul  to  advert  In  this  place  to  ii  report  which 
has  been  cimilaltfd,  (not  moni  gnmndlciW,  hy  tlw;  way,  llian 
several  others  on  llie  same  i)ul)j«ia,)  that  thv  ProviMt  and 
tnyscif  lj;i^t:  lHtl<f  or  no  utd^iition  to  tlic  Ui^ines^  of  llie  £dt>> 
<;atiuti- Hoard,  and  that  conscc|uei)lIy  tli<;  Ket^iishcd  Churcb 
is  not  duly  n-presenietl  there. 

Were  HUL'ti  a  rumour  confined  to  Duhlin  and  tlic  vicinity,  it 
would  nut  be  worth  noticL>,  because  it  is  jieriectly  wl-11  known 
to  all  who  tiiiuk  it  worth  while  to  iotjulre — and  indeed  to 
mutiy  who  do  not — how  emphatically  it  is  the  reitrie  of  the 
fact-     No  oni-,  in  this  city.  nw:d  be  ignorauit  how  very  nuvly 
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son^e  degree  from  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
tliat  it  is  liiglily  deserving  of  support.  It  is 
open  to,  and  nctuully  contains  children  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions,  who  receive,  each, 
the  best  instruction  that  the  parents  of  each 
permit.  Those  of  our  own  communion  are, 
as  I  can  testify  from  my  own  knowledge,  assi- 
duously catechized,  and  instructed  in  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  our  Church ;  and  all,  of 
whatever  denomination,  are  taught — in  addi- 
tion to  the  secular  instruction  they  receive — 
the  most  important  portions  of  Sacred  History*. 
But  no  religious  instruction  is  forced  on  any 
child  against  the  will  of  its  parents  f.  And  it 
is  in  this  way,  surely,  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  is  effected  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
cfiTcct. 

To  use  arguments  to  prove  this,  is  the  less 
necessary,  because  such  a  system  as  I  have  just 


it  happens  thnt  citliin*  the  PmviMt  or  myscir  nn  nWnt  (rtim 
any  iiiuctin)^  ul'  lliu  iluaril ;  or  how  mudi  and  Inburiuui^ly  1  am 
occupied  at  other  timen  alio,  in  buninebs  connoctcd  with  it. 
But  the  ciKulution  of  the  misstnteiueDt  in  other  ports  or 
IrelaiiJ,  and  in  England,  wttms  lu  call  for  this  contradiction 
of  it 

*  See  Note  A,  page  473.        t  See  Note  B,  p«gc  Hi. 
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alluded  to  has  stood  the  test  of  very  long 
experience,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  very 
general  approbation,  at  our  Unhersity;  which, 
as  you  are,  doubtless,  well  aware,  admits  stu- 
dents of  various  religious  persuasions, — affords 
secular  instruction  to  all,— and  provides  reli- 
gious instruction  also  to  those  willing  to  receive 
it;  but  does  not  force  its  religious  instruction 
on  any  who  have  a  conscientious  (bowever 
unreasonable)  scruple  against  receiving  it*. 
Tliose,  therefore,  who  approve  of  the  system 
pursued  at  Trinity  College,  and  yet  profess  a 
conscientious  objection  to  a  school  for  the  poor, 
conducte<l  on  the  principles  I  have  described, 
must  be  supposed — unless,  indeed,  ihey  unuid 
€«tahlish  one  rule  for  the  rich  and  another  for 
the  poor — to  be  proceeding  on  some  misappre- 
hension of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  have 
taken  iip  sorac  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  system 
actually  pursued  in  such  a  school. 

Tbe  governors,  and  patrons,  and  advocates 
of  a  University  or  a  school,  conducted  on  these 
principles,   cannot,   we  may  presume,  but  be 


•  See^oteC,  page  47?. 
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convinced  ttiiit  such  a  cuurse  Is  calculated  to 
effect,  as  I  have  said,  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  effect  under  the 
existing  circuinstHnces  of  this  Country.  For, 
any  other  course  that  could  be  adopted  would 
manifestly  tend  to  diminish  the  benefit  con- 
ferred. If  a  school  (and  precisely  the  same 
reasoning  will  apply  to  the  University  also) 
were  restricted  to  members  of  our  own  Church, 
this  would  cut  off  a  very  large  portion  of  our 
fellow-citizens  from  the  benefit  of  an  education 
— less  perfect,  indeed,  in  our  judgment,  than 
we  could  wish,  but  incomparably  preferable 
to  none  at  all,  or  to  any  other  that  they  would 
be  likely  to  receive.  And  as  for  compelling  all 
persons,  of  whatever  persuasion,  to  receive  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  our  own  Churchy 
there  are  three  decisive  reasons — any  one  of 
them  alone  suHicicnt — against  cherishing  such 
a  notion :  we  have  neither  the  rif^ht,  nor  the 
power;  and  if  we  had  both  the  riglit  and  the 
power,  our  labours  on  such  a  system  wuuld  be 
worse  than  useiens. 

First,  we  have  no  right  to  do  violence  to 
any  one's  conscience,  however   mistaken  bis 
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persuasion  may  be.  Our  Great  Master  has  ex- 
pressly forbidden  the  employment  of  force  in 
liis  cause;  and  has  left  his  followers  to  advance 
the  tnjth  t)f  his  Gospel  by  the  meekness  of  per- 
suasion, and  by  the  inHuence  of  good  example. 

And  the  jmu-cr,  as  well  as  the  right,  is 
wanting,  of  resorting  to  secular  coercion ;  for 
though  a  college  or  a  school  might  compel  aJl 
the  pupils  to  receive  instruction  in  their  own 
doctrines,  the  lan%  as  it  now  exists,  will  not 
allow  us  to  compel  any  one  to  become  a  pupil; 
and  the  attempt  to  do  violence  to  their  reli- 
gious scniples  would  induce  the  far  greater  part 
of  them  to  withdraw. 

And  lastly,  even  if  we  had  the  right  and 
the  power  to  force  religious  instruction  on  all, 
such  instruction  so  given  would  be  even  worse 
than  ttxehiis.  For  religious  precepts,  we  should 
remember,  are  not  like  some  potent  drug,  which, 
whether  swallowed  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
will  operate  equally  on  the  bodily  system.  One 
may  be  indeetl  compelled  to  make  certain  reli- 
gious professions,  or  to  commit  to  memory 
certaiti  words;  but  religion  itself,  every  one 
would  acknowledge,  must  be  in  its  own  nature 
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Toluntarif,  It  is  "with  tlie  heart,"  says  the 
Apostle,  that  "man  believeth  unto  righteous- 
ness;" and  every  thing  pertaining  to  religion 
that  is  received  not  witli  sincere  conviction  and 
hearty  good  will,  but  with  inward  disbelief,  and 
contempt  or  disgust,  is  not  only  unprofitable, 
but  tends  to  alienate  the  mind  from  whatever 
is  so  learned*. 

For  these  reasons,  the  governors  of  any 
college,  or  the  patrons  of  any  school,  conducted 
on  the  principles  I  have  been  recommending, 
are  justified  in  deciding  that  by  this  course 
they  effect  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
that  is  witliin  their  power. 

And  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  locality 
of  the  school  to  which  I  am  now  inviting  your 
support,  r  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  you 
can  ascertain,  from  the  testimony  of  many  per- 
sons— from  several  probably  of  those  who  now 
hear  me — that  the  contrast  is  most  striking,  and 
lieyond  what  any  one  could  have  hoped,  be- 
tween the  present  condition  of  that  village,  and 
wliat  it  was,  previously  to  the  establishment  of 


*  Sec  Note  D,  page  478. 
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the  school,  and  of  other  charitable  institutions 
introduced  at  the  same  time.  It  certainly  docs 
present  a  strong  contrast  (far  as  it  still  is  from 
being  every  thing  that  we  could  desire)  to 
several  of  those  degraded,  wretched,  and  bar- 
barian districts  wliich  are  still  to  be  found,  to 
the  disgrace  of  this  country,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance; with  the  very  worst  of  which  it  was,  I 
understand,  formerly  on  a  level. 

Many  of  the  advantages  we  ourselves  enjoy, 
we  are  apt,  through   long  familiarity,  not  to 
prize  as   highly  as  we  ought,  and  with  due 
gratitude   to   the    Providence  which    bestows 
them  on  us.    Look  at  the  condition,  for  in- 
stance^  of  the  wandering  savages  of  Australia, 
or  of  several  parts  of  America.    If  you  contem- 
plate them,  not  as  pictured  in  the  day-dreamftj 
of  poets,  living  a  life  of  pure  and  happy  sim- 
plicity, but  in  the  descriptions  of  those  who 
have  visited  them,  you  will  see  people  scarcely 
himian   in  any  tiling  but  the  form ;  brutish, 
and  even  more  odious  than  the  brutes,  because 
degraded:  ferocious,  mischievous,  treacherous; 
living  in  perpetual  insecurity — in  constant  dis- 
tress  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
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knowing  no  gratification  but  disgusting  sen- 
suality, and  the  plunder  and  slaughter  of  tlieir 
fellow-creatures.     Such  is  Savage  man. 

Now,  what  makes  the  difference  between 
nny  one  of  tis,  niy  Christian  friends,  and  these 
debased  and  wretched  beings?  Kvidently  it  is 
education.  Each  one  of  you  would,  if  by  some 
accident  you  had  been  left  alone  in  infancy  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  reared  among 
those  savage  tribes,  have  grown  up  to  manhood 
such  as  one  of  them.  And  yet  the  humblest 
individual  in  this  congregation,  who  docs  but 
know  how  to  read,  has  a  far  greater  superiority 
to  those  savages  than  the  most  eminently 
learned  men  in  the  whole  world  have  to  him. 
Are  you  then  duly  sensible  of  the  bounty  of 
that  Providence  who  has  thus  favoured  you? 
If  so,  you  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something,  according  to  your 
means,  towards  imparting  a  like  benefit  to  your 
poorer  brethren. 

A  truly  grateful  heart  longs  for  some  occa- 
sion of  testifying  gratitude,  and  of  making,  if 
possible,  some  return  to  his  benefactor.  But 
what  return  can  wc  make  to  God  ?    What  need 

I  I 
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can  He  have  of  our  gifts  and  our  services?  In 
what  way  can  we  testify  our  thankfulness  for 
all  we  ImvCj  and  all  wc  hope  for,  from  Him  ? 
He  himself,  my  Christian  friends,  has  answered 
that  inquiry,  when  speaking  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  Our  Blessed  Lord  has  graciously  de- 
clared that,  "unprofitable  servants  '  as  we  are, 
we  yet  can  make  to  Him  what  He  is  pleased 
to  reckon  as  a  return.  He  has  declared  that 
He  will  regard  himself  as  represented  by  the 
humblest  of  our  poor  brethren,  whom  He  con- 
descends to  reckon  as  his  own.  "  Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  pre- 
pared for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  Verily  I  say  imto  you,  Forasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  one  of  tlie  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 
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NOTE  A.  TO  PAGJi  465. 


The  notion  that  tlie  Scriptures  are  acUtded  from  the  pchools 
in  connexion  with  the  Niittonnl  Doanl,  anu  tlmt  tht.'  children 
brought  up  in  thorn,  Kavo  no  mranit  of  w-^uirjng  any  know- 
led^  of  whut  pertains  to  the  Ckri&tian  religion,  has  prcvniled 
to  K  degrpc  which  is  renlly  wondvrful,  considpring  tliat  it  never 
had  any  fuunduiiou  in  fact,  uuil  thut  correct  infurination  on  the 
Bubject  is  80  easily  accesflibW.  For  instance,  the  Itcv.  Mr. 
Heffeman  of  Newport,  county  Tippcrary,  Ktate»i,  in  a  pninphlet 
lately  publiflhcil,  (p.  49-50.)  that  he,  in  common,  as  hp  be- 
liever, with  many  of  his  brethren,  Imd  till  very  lately,  an 
entirely  crruncous  impreasion  as  to  this  point.  And  yet,  he 
tlso  says  (p.  105-106.)  "lo  tJii«  piiat  (the  living  of  Newport) 
1  was  appointed  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Cashel,  a  sincere  advo- 
cate of  the  National  system,  after  a  corrcspoudeaee — and  I 
record  it  with  iloulile  pleaKure,  as  a  gratefcit  tribute  to  bin 
aroiable  condescension  aitd  ILberalit)', — in  which  he  stated  \\\% 
views  of  lliu  Natiunalttysitem,  I  mine.  My  last  letter  contained 
a  distinct  and  unct^uivocol  declaration,  that  I  could  not  co- 
operate witli  the  National  Board His  next  letter 

contained  not  the  ulighte-st  allusion  to  our  prcvioitit  corrcapund- 
cncc,  but  a  most  kind  and  un^jualified  offer  of  the  preferment 
I  now  bold." 

Yet  all  till;  tinit;,  Mr.  Heffemttn's  undiminisliHl  diwippro- 
batioa  of  the  fivsteni  was  entirety  or  chiefly  bosL-d.  it  Hcemn.  on 
the  above-mentioned  mitapprchen«ion :  one  which  the  Bishop 
might  so  easily  have  removed  ! 

Those  who  mean  by  "cxclu»ioii  of  the  ScriptureB,"  the 
"cxcliuion  of  compiil»ion~  have,  certainly,  a  right  to  state 
their  objections  to  the  system  of  non-eompuUion ;  but  they 
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are  surely  bound  in  fitimefl!*  to  express,  in  jilain  tiniis,  what  it 
i«  lliat  thfiv  flo  mean,  mslouci  of  msinp  an  fxpn'ssion  likely  to 
be  uiider<toud  i»  u  stmti  at  variance  vtith  tlie  truth.  (See  the 
K«purte  of  the  CoiiimU&toiierB  ;  especially  the  Ninth  ) 

It  niitv  hu  Hurth  while  Uj  tnentiun  also  in  this  place,  that 
name  cunfunon  of  thouplit  seem*  to  have  arisen  from  a  care- 
IcKH  employment^  or  from  an  intliElinct  Hp|ire)jenMon,  of  sucli 
current  phrases  as  "  the  pure  word  of  God" — "  tlie  very  in- 
spired SjTripturcs  themselves"  —  "  tJie  entire  Bihie" — "the 
genuine  rerurth  of  inNpiratinn  unmixed  with  any  thing 
humau,"  &c.  fJouiu  pcrsuoG  seem  tu  have  ttiua  been  led 
practically  to  foi^et  that  there  is  no  in'piird  Imok  in  the 
EngfUh  taiigiin-ii- ;  and  lliai  ihi-  Srriptinvw  properly  so  caltrd, 
— I.  e.  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals — are  not  read  in  any 
Belu>ul  fur  Uie  poor.  Xor  is  there,  1  apprehcnil,  any  &c1mh>1  in 
wliiclinny  Iniiialttlion  of  the  wiioli*  Bihle  h  reud  all  through. 
The  utmost  (liat  the  rliildren  ever  read,  is,  portion*  of  some 
Iraniiaitoriji  of  iyvTifltm  i  wlietliei  thuise  portion*  are  selected 
at  tin;  option  of  the  master,  or  in  whatever  other  way. 

Some  membifT»,  however,  of  our  Church,  are  acciiatonipd  to 
itpeak  of  the  ''authorized  verHion,"  a^  if  they  undcrsTOod  thai 
ver>iou  to  be  the  "SCRfPTL'UE"  which  h  referred  to  in  tlie 
Artieles  a*  the  standard  and  nile  of  faith;  ftirj^cltinp  that  «o 
vcmoH  K  ever  referral  lo  aa  impircil,  ami  that  the  Articles 
were  drawn  up  br/ore  the  '•  autborixed  vension"  wa«  composed. 


NOTE  B.  TO  PAGE  465. 


Some  perKins  have  denied  the  ri^hl  of  pareuta  tu  debor 
their  children  from  the  Scriptures,  or  to  train  them  in  a  &lBe 
religion ;  by  which,  if  tltcy  mean  that  the  parents  are  -not  right 
m  thus  acting,  or  in  adhcrmg  themsclvea  to  a  &!•«  religion, 
1  fully  agree  witli  litem.     But  this  is  not  the  qneetion.     Tbo 
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q^ueitioii  is,  wliether  uy  liavc  anv  right  to  interfere  in  religious 
runccrnR  hcttveen  parent  and  rhild,  or  to  rom{M-l  anv  one  to 
[irofusa  a  religion  wliicli  he  does  not  believe,  and  to  tuki*  |mrl 
in  any  religious  exercises  winch  his  conscience  ihsapprovee. 
A  man  is  not  right  who  liuardis  up  all  his  inoiivy,  ur  aquuutlers 
it  in  eVtravagant  folliea :  but  if  we  were  thereupon  to  claim 
the  ripht  to  dictate  to  hiig  how  hp  ahouhl  diApOAC  of  Iii»  money, 
wc  should  cvidirntly  bo  8(.-(^king  to  encronch  on  the  rights  of 
pnipcTty,  and  to  make  that  property  no  longer  kia,  but  oun. 
Somc^.  however,  ha^c  even  gone  so  far  as  to  introduce  the 
supposed  case  (a»  if  parallel  lo  the  foregoing),  of  a  parent's 
inntiguting  a  child  tu  commit  theft  or  murder;  which  clearly 
he  would  have  no  nghtful  power  to  do.  1  liavc  even  seen,  la 
A  public  doL'umeut,  inserted  in  newspapers,  the  recognition  of 
■  parent's  right  in  respect  of  his  child's  religiouK  i-duc^tton 
stigmatixcd  as  "the  saiiirtion  of  utUawftil,  because  unscrip- 
tiiral,  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  parent." 

We  ought  to  conside-T,  however,  how  far  the  advocates  of 
such  a  principle  would  he  led  by  it,  if  tliey  should  be  intrusted 
with  jiowLT  fully  to  follow  it  out  Having  declared  that  a 
parent's  control  over  the  religious  education  of  his  children  is 
"unlawful," — i.^.  that  it  oit^ht  to  be  madf-  unlawful, — they 
must  of  course  proceed  to  advocate  a  law  for  camptfling  evety 
parent  to  Kud  his  children  to  their  schools.  For  it  is  mani- 
fest that  to  leave  a  man  at  liberty  to  Vndn  up  his  children  m 
Ilia  own  religion  at  home,  or  in  some  other  school,  would  not 
elTcct  their  object,  and  would  be  giving  a  "sanction  to  that 
restraint  on  the  parent's  p<irt"  which  tliey  deprecate,  and 
which  they  place  on  a  par  with  inciting  his  children  to  steal. 
or  to  commit  murder. 

But  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases  (which  is  fully 
recognized  by  the  law  of  the  land)  is  very  obvious  to  any  man 
uf  common  sen^e,  who  does  but  reacrt  tu  the  simple  rule  of 
doing  aa  ho  would  be  done  by.   He  Itad  only  to  conaidcr  wtnt 
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he  would  think,  (supposing  lib  lived  tiniilcr  a  M&hometui 
govemur,  ur  uf  such  ss  prufeti&ed  u  difl'in'eiit  form  of  L'liri«- 
titnity  from  law  ourii,)  uf  a  law  cunipcUing  him  to  have  hts 
children  brcught  up  Maliometans,  &c.  It  would  lie  in  vain  for 
him  t<j  allpftp.  "  My  relijj^ion  h  true,  and  Mnhometism  false." 
The  governor  might  reply,  "/  think  the  reverse;  luid  it  in 
/  that  must  decide,  supposing  that  all  tlibnga  pertaining  to 
huiuau  guud  cantt-  witliin  the  rightful  province  uf  tlic  civil 
magistrate."  No  answer  could  he  given,  except  by  maintain- 
ing (that  which  is  the  right  principle)  the  restriction  of  the 
{jro[)er  department  uf  the  »ecutar  niagiBlrate  to  «ccutar  con- 
cerns— to  tlio  protection  of  men's  life  and  property. 

This  principle,  which  by  some  itt  alluded  tuaa  "Wnrburtua'a 
theory,"  as  if  it  liad  originated  uitti  him,  was  evidently  that 
of  Chriiit  and  his  ajjostleii,  and  iiiiiHt  huve  been  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  early  Christiana  for  several  cen- 
turies. For  the  wcred  writert  contiotially  exhort  their  con- 
verti,  without  any  express  limitation  or  restriction,  to  "  submit 
to  evrrj/  ordinance  of  man  fur  tlic  Lord's  &ake ; "  teaching  that 
"  the  [Kiwers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  for  the  punuAmmi 
of  evil-doers,  and  fur  the  [iraiac  uf  them  ilint  do  well :"  aad 
tliat  "rulers  are  not  a  li:rror  to  good  work*,  but  to  rtU."  Yet 
weknuw  that  these  nilera  were  tlien.  and  long  after,  per»ecuting 
heathen  idolaters ;  and  wc  arv  sure  that  the  Apostles  were  Ttot 
anderet^xHl.  nor  conid  have  meant  to  be  uiider»(m)d,  as  includ- 
ing uuder  "  evil-diH-'rs"  ihe  iranfignwsDni  of  tlie  lawt  relating 
to  religion,  and  inculcating  obedience  to  the  rulen  in  tAote 
poinb).  The  eady  Clirtatians,  therefore,  could  not  but  have 
understood  that  the  proper  pracittctr  ofcitU  govtrntncnt  waa 
confined  to  secular  mattera.  Nor  could  they,  with  any  good 
reason  at  least,  have  auppoKcl  that  a  Chrisdan  empenir  had, 
as  such,  any  more  extended  rightful  control.  The  Chrtatiaa 
emperors,  indeed,  were  often  as  lierce  pereecutoTs  as  the 
P^aus  luul  been,  of  tluisc  of  thcii  Christian  subjectii — Ath»- 
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naaiaiM  or  Arians,  na  tln^  t-asc  might  be — who  diffcretl  in  cn-'eil 
from  ihemsclvtw.  But  it  would  have  Ix-cu  absuni  U)  Bujiposc 
Lliat  tli«  a|K)atles  meant  Lhat  a  man  altouLcl  indeeA  disobey 
the  command  of  the  magiatmtcs  to  renonnro  Ckrutiatiity  foe 
Paganism,  but  shouW  ohty  them  if  commanded  to  renoutice 
wliat  he  believed  to  be  pure  and  gtnuine  Christianity  for  what 
he  considenid  m  an  heretical  corruption  of  iU  The  apostolical 
pricciple,  therefure,  of  placing  under  the  direct  and  proper 
control  of  the  civil  magistrate  secular  coiiccnn,  and  thote 
o/ity,  must,  in  all  fair  interpretation,  be  conwdcrcd  as  of  uni- 
versal a|)|)Jicatiou. — See  E*iay  1.  on  tlie  Kingdom  of  ClirisI, 
Appendix  A. 
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I  would  not  be  andentood  to  deny  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  oppiwc  the  ay«lcm  of  the  National  Schools:  i.e.  tlieir 
Bincerely  wishing  for  a  diflerent  system.  But  ilic  rml  ground 
of  their  opjiositiou  miul  be  suinetliing  dillercnt  from  ttiat 
which  many  of  tlicra  put  forth;  viz. :  a  conscicntiou*  mrupU 
againxt  ajffhrdin^  any  tendar  in*lruction  to  auy  one  who 
win  not  receive  what  tliey  think  the  be*l  rfUgiotit  instruction. 
For  it  would  be  judging  them  very  unfavourably,  and  I  hope 
incorrectly,  to  suppusv  tliat  they  really  do  feel  »uch  a  scruple, 
and  yet  arc  willing  to  aliflc  it  for  the  sake  of  emolument  to 
theiDMlves  or  their  friends.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  woultl 
lose  many  ntudents,  if  Roman  Catliotics  and  Presbyterians 
were  not  permitted,  as  tliey  are,  to  receive  education  there 
witlioul  any  interference  with  tlicir  religion  ;  to  absent  tbem- 
lelves  from  such  religious  teaching  and  exercises  us  they  OOD- 
M'tcntiuusly  diwijiprove  ;  and  to  prccivc  what  they  do  approve, 
from  ministers  of  their  own  pcrsuajsion.  And  tlie  uimc  may 
be  eaid  of  many  schuola  kept  by  Protestant  clergymen,  which 
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are  ojieii  to  Boinaii  Calholir  pupils  on  tlie  same  conditions.  U 
C4in  hardly  he  jupp[>»ccl  tli&t  tlie  tutors  and  schuuluiaaien  who 
afTord  inatructiun  on  tiiuse  tcniiH,  really  believe  sucb  a  pro- 
ceduni  Lu  be  in  itself  a  wicked  and  utigoilly  Ihiiig,  wliicb 
nevertlcluax  tiiey  uousL-tit  tu  be  [)iij-tic&  lu,  lor  the  sake  of 
private  gain. 


NOTE  D.  TO  PAGE  469. 


Mr.  HeflTeman  justly  remark*,  in  tiia  pamphlet,  (which  H 
well  worth  reading.)  how  much  every  ri^ht*ni)ndrd  clergyman 
would  be  Nhorl(p<l  at  the  profanation  of  permitting — much 
more^  compelling — pcrsonB  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
without  any  sincpre  wish  to  do  so,  or  heartfelt  devotion,  or  in- 
ward reverence  for  the  urdinunce.  And  we  ouglit.  as  ba 
observed^  tu  have  similar  feeling?  Tes|M!cting  any  similar  pro-' 
fanation  in  re^^ard  to  all  religious  exerciHea  and  studies.  We 
should  remeniibcr,  aa  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  has  observed,  with 
thu  eloquent  simplicity  wktrh  characterizen  hh  writings,  that, 
'*  the  highest  truth,  if  professed  by  one  who  believoa  it  uM  in 
Ilia  heart  la,  to  him,  a  lie,  and  that  he  eins  greatly  by  pro- 
feiung  it.  Let  us  try  as  much  as  we  will,  to  coavince  our 
neighbours ;  but  let  us  beware  of  inl1ueii<-ing  their  conduct, 
when  we  fait  in  influencing  their  convictioDS.  He  who  bribes 
or  frightens  his  neighbour  into  doing  an  act  which  no  good 
man  would  do  for  reward,  or  from  fear,  is  ti;mpting  hia  iwigh- 
bour  to  sin ;  lie  is  assisting  to  luwer  and  liarden  his  con- 
science—to make  him  act  for  the  favour  and  from  the  fear  of 
man.  instead  of  for  the  favour  and  fix>m  the  fear  of  God  :  and 
if  this  be  »  sit)  in  him,  it  is  a  double  sin  in  us  to  tempt 
him  to  it. 


SERMON   XVIII. 

THE  SEARCH  AFTER  INFALLIBILITY* 

CONSIDERED  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE   DANGER 

OF  RELIGIOUS  ERRORS  ARISING  WITHIN 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE  AS 

WELL  AS  IN  ALL  LATER  AGES. 


ACT8XX.   29,  30,  31. 

/  know  this,  that  after  my  departing  shall  griev- 
ous TDolves  enter  in  among  you^  not  sparing  the 
flock.  Also  o/y&ur  own  selves  shall  men  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  dis- 
ciples after  them.  Therefore  watch,  and  re- 
member,  that  by  the  space  of  three  years  I 
ceased  not  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day 
with  tears. 

This  parting  admonition  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  the  Christian  ministers  of  the  Churches  of 

*  Preached  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Duhlin,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Ordination  field  on  Sunday,  the  22nd 
August,  1847,  and  published  with  the  following  dedicatiou  : — 
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Miletus  and  Epliesus,  ratinot  be  reud  by  any 
careful  student  of  Scripture  without  deep  in- 
terest. But  it  will  be  found,  on  attentive 
refl«;tion,  to  suggest  even  more  matter  for 
profitable  meditation,  and  even  more  of  in- 
structive practical  lessons,  than  might  at  first 
Mght  iippcar. 

And  to  some  of  these  I  propose  now  to  call 
your  attention. 

I.  In  the  first  place  you  will  observe,  that 
what  the  Apostle  here  says  to  the  clergy  whonn 
he  is  addressing,  is  of  a  piece  with  much  that 
we  6nd  in  several  of  his  Epistles.  In  his  Epis- 
tles to  the  Corinthians,  especially  the  Second, 
he  warns  theui  aj^ainst  "  false  apostles,  deceitful 
workers,  transforming  themselves  into  apostlf 
of  Christ,  and  ministers  of  righteousness ;"  even 
as  **  Satan  himself  transforms  himself  into  an 
angel  of  light :" — men  seeking  to  disparage 
Paul's   apostolic  authority,  and   to   intro<luce 

'■To  the  Candidates  ordained  at  Chritt  Cliurch  Cotbcdnl, 
Dublin,  un  Sunday,  2'2nd  Au^iiht,  1^17,  thh  Duiroitrac,  |>ub- 
liilied  at  tticir  request,  ia  dciJic-ated,  with  eitmcst  wishes  for 
thvir  [jre»ent  and  eternal  welfsre,  anil  for  the  Divine  BlessitigJ 
on  their  luim&teriul  Utaiun,  by  their  sincere  rriciid  and  fellow- 
Ubuurer,  Ttie  Autlior." 
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doctrines  opposed  to  his.  *'  There  must  be,'" 
says  he,  "  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which 
are  approved  (SoKt/ioi}  may  be  made  manifest 
among  you."  1  Cor.  xi.  ID.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  again,  is  almost  made  up  of  simitar 
cautions.  The  Pliilippians  also  are  warned 
(chap,  iii.),  in  hke  manner,  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  teachers  who  corrupted  the  Gospel. 
Cautions  of  the  same  kind  are  addressed  to 
almost  all  the  other  Churches  to  which  he  wrote ; 
and  both  Timothy  and  Titus  are  earnestly  and 
repeatedly  exhorted  to  watch  against  the  in- 
roads of  these  corruptions. 

The  Apostle  Peter  also  cautions  the  disciples 
against  those  "unlearned  and  unstable  '  per- 
sons, who  "wrest,"  he  tells  them,  "the  Scrip- 
tures to  their  own  destruction." 

The  Apostle  John,  again,  in  his  Epistles,  is 
chiefly  occupied  in  warning  his  hearers  against 
those  false  prophets, — those  "  wolves,  in  sheep^s 
clotliing," — of  whom  liis  Master  had  prophesied, 
and  bid  His  disciples  beware. 

And  here  we  find  Paul,  in  his  farewell  address 
to  the  Llders,  earnestly  reiterating  the  solemn 
warning  of  this  danger,  which,  he  tells  them. 
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he  had  been  continunUy  repeating  for  three 
years.  "  From  among  tliemselves,"  he  tells 
them, — "  from  tlie  very  bosom  of  their  own 
Church," — men  will  arise  teaching  perverted 
doctrines*,  "to  draw  away  [the]  disciples f 
after  themselves." 

Now  it  might  seem  wonderful,  or  even  in- 
credible, if  we  had  not  these  records  before  us, 
that  any  such  tiling  should  have  taken  place ; 
I  mean>  that  in  the  very  times  of  the  Apostles 
themselves,  whose  authority  from  Heaven  was 
attested  by  their  miracidous  powers,  any  false 
teachers  should  have  not  only  arisen,  but  should 
have  gained  a  hearing,  and  been  able  to  draw 
away  the  disciples  by  pretending  to  an  autho- 
rity equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  genuine 
Apostle.  And  if  we  had  not  providentially 
possessed  these  records  of  the  early  dangers  of 
the  Churcli.  we  might  have  been  disheartened  or 
utterly  thrown  into  despondency  at  the  view 
of  the  various  errors  introduced  in  later  times 
by  men  of  high  pretensions  as  reUgious  teachers.. 
We  niiglit  have  felt  as  If  God   had  forsaken 
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His  Church  when  He  witlitlrcw  from  it  the 
guidance  of  the  inspired  /Apostles,  and  left 
Christians  to  find  their  safety  in  vigilant  and 
careful  and  candid  examination  of  every  doc- 
trine taught.  But,  as  it  is,  we  see  that,  from 
the  very  first,  this  care  and  watchfuhicss  were 
indispensably  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  false  teachers  introducing  corruptions 
of  the  genuine  Gospel.  Strange  and  incredible 
Bs  it  may  seem  to  us  that  any  such  men  should 
have  attempteri.  and  should  have  succeeded  in 
the  attempt,  to  rival  the  Apostles,  we  are  dis- 
tinctly informed  that  so  it  was:  and  that  Chris- 
tians were  then  required  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  grievous  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
who  %vould  enter  in.  not  sparing  the  flock. 

We  ought  not,  therefore,  either  to  wonder, 
or  to  despond,  at  finding  Christians  in  all  sub- 
sequent ages  exposed  to  the  same  dangers,  and 
called  on  to  exercise  the  same  vigilance,  as  in 
the  very  times  of  the  Apostles  themselves. 

II.  And  this  leads  me,  in  the  secotu!  place, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  Paul 
tells  his  hearers  to  provide  against  the  danger. 

Does   he   promise  them   that   the  primUive 
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Church  shall  be  safe  from  it? — that  no  inroads 
of  error  will  take  place  for  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of 
the  danger  as  immediate. 

Or  does  he  tell  them  tliat  they  will  find  their 
safety  in  apostolic  succession  ? — that  it  is  mira- 
culously provided  that  no  teacher  shall  ever 
mislead  them,  who  has  but  been  regidarly 
ordained  by  himself,  or  by  those  appointed  by 
him  to  succeed  him  in  the  office  of  ordaining? 
On  the  contrary,  he  warns  the  Klders  that 
even  from  the  midst  of  their  own  Body, — of 
their  own  selves, — will  arise  men  teachings  per- 
verted Gospel  to  draw  away  the  disciples  after 
them. 

Or  again,  does  he  tell  them  that  when  any 
point  of  doubt  and  dilliculty  arises,  they  are 
to  find  safety  in  making  a  reference  to  Peter, 
and  to  those  who  shall  be  divinely  appointed 
from  time  to  time  as  his  successors  and  repr^ 
sentatives,  for  infallible  decisions  and  direc- 
tions? Not  a  word  is  said  of  any  Apostle  but 
himself;  or  of  any  one  who  should  succeed 
him  in  the  apostolic  office.  To  himself,  durin^^ 
his  life,  tiicy  wcmld  natunilly  apply  by  letter,  if 
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opportunity  offered,  for  directions  in  any  case 
of  doubt  that  might  arise.  But  not  even  any 
Apostle, — much  less  any  successor  of  an  Apo- 
stle,— is  mentioned  by  Paul  as  the  oracular 
guidCf  whom,  after  his  own  death,  they  were  tr» 
consult. 

Or,  does  he  bid  them  resort  to  some  central 
Church.^ — whether  at  Jerusalem,  or  at  Rome,  or 
at  Byzantium, — and  seek  there  for  infallible 
guidance  *  ? 

Or  does  he  direct  them  to  summon  a  General 
Council,  and  refer  every  question  that  may 
arise  to  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  its  votes; 
with  a  full  assurance  that  these  should  be  so 
supematurally  overruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
to  secure  them  from  t!ie  |mssibility  of  error? 

No:  he  makes  no  aUu^iion  whatever  to  any 
other  Church  or  Prelate;  to  any  successor  of 
Peter  or  of  the  other  Apostles;  or  to  any  infaU 
lible  Council,  as  their  guide.   Rut  he  tells  them 

to  TAKE   HEED  TO   THEMSELVES,    and    tO    the 

flock  they  are  set  over;  he  tells  them  to  "watchr 

■  See  the  Remarks  on  ihe  '■  Pillar  ami  Ground  of  Uic 
Truth,"  in  Dr.  Hiatla'  most  valuable  Tract  on  "  Scripture  ami 
the  Authoriied  Veraiou."  Tliers  is  a  strong  {irvpomlersnce  of 
probability  in  faviiur  of  bift  virw. 
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and  he  cxliorts  them  to  remember  his  own  ear- 
nest warnings  to  them. 

Now,  if  there  hud  been  provided  by  the  Most 
High,  any  such  safeguard  as  I  have  alluded 
to, — if  Patil  had  known  of  any  order  of  men, 
any  Prelate,  any  particular  Church,  or  General 
Council,  designed  by  Providence  as  an  infallible 
guide,  and  a  sure  remedy  against  errors  and 
corruptions,  would  he  not  have  been  sure,  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this,  to  give  notice  of  it  to 
his  hearers?  If,  when  he  foresaw  a  perilous 
navigation  for  thp  vessel  of  the  Church,  lie  had 
known  of  a  safe  port,  just  at  hand,  and  readily 
accessible,  is  it  credible  that  he  would  have 
never  alluded  to  it,  but  have  left  them  exposed 
to  the  storms  ?  Would  he  have  been,  in  that 
case,  "  pure  " — as  he  declares  he  was — **  from 
the  blood  of  all  men  ?"  Can  any  one  scriniisli 
think,  that  against  the  dangers  which  he  had 
been  warning  them  of,  and  weeping  over,  for 
three  years,  he  knew  of  a  complete  safeguard, 
and  j'et  was  so  wanting  in  his  duty, — so  care- 
less of  their  well-being,— as  never  to  make  the 
slightest  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind?  To 
suppose  this  would  be  tn  suppose  him  destitute 
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not  only  of  aU  faithfulness  in  his  high  office, 
but  of  common  jtrudence  and  rationality. 

And  yet  if  any  such  provision  really  had  been 
made  by  the  Author  of  our  faith,  it  is  utterly 
inconceivable  that  the  Apostle  Paul  should 
have  been — and  that  too  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this — left  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  existence. 
Whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning  of  our 
Lord's  promise,  '*  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  it  is  at  least 
perfectly  clear  what  it  could  not  mean:  it  could 
not  relate  to  something  either  unknown  to 
Paul,  or  kept  back  by  him  from  his  hearers. 
All  that  he  knew,  and  that  it  was  for  their 
benefit  to  learn,  he  had,  as  he  solemnly  declares, 
taught  to  them ;  and  this  was  no  less,  he  as- 
sures them,  than  "  the  whole  counsel  and  design 
of  God."  "  1  take  you  to  record  this  day  that 
I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  For 
I  have  not  shuimed  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
counsel  of  God.  Take  heed  therefore  unto 
yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flcK'k,  over  the  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,  to 
feed  the  Church  of  God,  which  He  hath  pur- 
chased with  His  own  blood.     For  I  know  this. 

K    K 
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that  after  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves 
enter  in  among  you»  not  .sparing  the  flock. 
Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speak- 
ing perverse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples 
after  tliem.  Therefore  watch,  and  remember, 
that  by  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not 

to  warn  every  one,  night  and  day,  with  tears.** 

I 
From  all  this  we  may  learn,  among  other 

things,  how  great  is  the  mistake  of  those  who 
are  satisfied  to  trace  up  some  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice not  countenanced  by  Scripture,  to  a  very 
early  period  :  to  what  they  call  the  Primitive 
Church ;  and  consider  this  as  establishing^  a 
divine  sanction  for  what  may  liave  been,  after 
all,  one  of  the  "perverse  things  "  introduced  by 
false  teachers,  and  against  which  Paul  so  ear- 
nestly warned  the  Elders. 

III.  The  third  remark  which  I  have  to  make 
on  this  passage  is,  that  the  exposure  of  Chris- 
tians to  these  dangers,  and  the  call  upon  them, — 
both  ministers  and  laity, — for  the  continued 
exercise  of  vigilant  caution, — this  is  f:u:  from 
appearing  to  us  either  acceptaiile  or  probnhie. 
It  is  not  at  all  what  man's  win/ies  would  have 
called  for,  or  his  ctmjechiret  anticipated,  in  a 
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Divine  Revelation ;  but  is  aliene  both  from  his 
feelings  and  his  reasonings. 

1.  To  examine  and  rc-cxamine,— to  reason 
and  reflect, — to  hesitate,  and  to  decide  with 
caution, — to  be  always  open  to  evidence, — and 
to  acknowledge  that,  after  all,  we  are  liable  to 
error; — all  this  is,  on  many  accounts,  unaccept- 
able to  the  htiman  mind, — both  to  its  diffidence 
and  to  its  pride, — to  its  indolence, — its  dread 
of  anxious  cares, — and  to  its  love  of  self-satisfied 
and  confident  repose.  And  hence  there  is  a 
strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  any  system  wliich 
promises  to  put  an  end  to  the  work  of  inquiry 
at  once  and  for  ever,  and  to  relieve  us  from  all 
embarrassing  doubt  and  uncomfortable  self-dis- 
trust. And  this  is  done,  either  by  setting  forth 
the  authority  of  an  infallible  Church,  which 
is  to  prescribe,  on  every  point,  what  we  are 
to  believe  and  to  do;  thus  relieving  us  from 
all  trouble  and  anxiety,  and  from  all  necessity 
of  acting  on  the  AjMistle's  warning  to  "take 
heed  to  ourselves ;"  or  again,  by  putting  in 
place  of  such  a  Church,  immediate  inspiration 
from  heaven,  whether  bestowed  on  each  indi- 
vidual who  belongs  to  a  certain  sect  or  party, 
K  K  2 
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or  on  some  Iiighly-g'ftP*^  leader,  who  will  com- 
municate to  his  followers  the  messages  he  re- 
ceives from  Heaven.  Widely  different  in  many 
points  as  these  sects,  and  parties,  and  cluirchcs 
are  from  each  other,  they  all  agree  in  the  one 
fundamental  point  just  noticed.  They  all  ad- 
dress themselves  to  that  powerful  principle  in 
human  nature  I  have  been  adverting  to,  the 
craving Jbr  hiJ'aUihilihj  in  religious  matters. 

1  call  it  "a  craving  for  infallibility"  (al- 
though hardly  any  one  is  found  in  words  claim- 
ing, or  expecting  to  be,  personally  infallible), 
because  it  is  evident  that  he  who  is  infallibly 
following  an  infaUible  guide,  is  himself  infal- 
lible. If  his  decisions  on  each  point  coincide 
exactly  with  those  of  an  authority  which  is 
exempt  from  error,  that  kis  decisions  are  ex- 
empt from  error,  is  not  only  an  undeniable,  but 
almost  an  identical  proposition;— it  is  as  plain 
as  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  are 
equal  to  each  other. 

But  this,  though  self-evident  as  soon  as  stated, 
is  sometimes  lost  sight  of  in  practice.  A  man 
will  speak  of  himself  as  being  fallible,  and  as 
having  no  expectation  of  being  otherwise.   But 
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his  Dicaning  must  be  (supposing  liiin  quite  cer- 
tain that  lie  has  aii  infallible  guide,  always 
accessible,  and  to  which  he  constantly  con- 
forms),— his  meaning  must  be,  that  he  woufd 
be  fallible  if  left  to  himself;  that  his  exemp- 
tion from  the  possibility  of  error  is  not  inherent, 
but  derived.  But  actually  and  practically  he 
does  consider  himself  infallible. 

Though  the  gnomon  of  a  sun-dial  has  no 
power  in  itself  to  indicate  the  hour,  yet  when 
the  sun  shines  on  it,  the  motions  of  its  shadow 
must  be  as  correct  as  those  of  the  sun's  rays 
which  it  follows.  And,  in  like  manner,  he  is 
infallible,  practically,  in  his  belief,  wlio  always 
believes  exactly  what  an  infallible  Church  or 
leader  believes. 

This  craving,  then,  1  say,  for  infallibility, 
predisposes  men  towards  the  pretensions,  either 
of  a  supposed  unerring  Church,  or  of  those  who 
claim  or  who  promise  immediate  inspiration. 
And,  accordingly,  I  have  known  persons  some- 
times waver  for  a  time  between  these  two  classes 
of  pretensions,  and  ultimately  give  in  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other.  And,  again,  you  may  find 
persons  changing  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
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and  sometimes  thus  changmg  more  than  once* ; 
yet  still  always  clinging  to  the  confident  ex- 
pectation of  finding  that  infallibility  I  have 
been  speaking  of.  They  are  i»quirinf^  only 
after  a  way  of  exempting  themselves  from  all 
further  inquiry.  Their  care  is  only  to  relieve 
themselves  ultimately  from  all  further  need  of 
vigilant  care.  They  are  navigating  in  searcli 
of  a  perfectly  safe  haven  in  which  the  helm 
may  be  abandoned,  and  the  vessel  left  to  ride 
securely,  without  any  need  of  watching  the 
mnds  and  currents,  and  of  looking  out  for 
rocks  and  shoals.  They  hope  to  obtain,  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  that  exemption  from  all 
need  of  vigilant  circumspection,  which  was  not 
granted  even  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles ;  since 
we  find  that,  even  when  there  utTe  these  infal- 
lible guides  on  earth.  Christians  are  perpetually 
warned  of  the  danger  of  mistaking  "false  apos- 
tles" for  genuine. 

*  And  it  mi^ht  be  adtleit,  tliat  otic  inKy  finil  inatances  of 
tlie  name  iiidi vidua],  himself  uiidianged,  exposed  to  flerrre 
ceniures,  at  different  times,  not  ouly  from  tliflercnt  pcnotti^ 
bnt  vvcii  frum  tlie  same,  firat  for  refusiDfi;  to  join  the  Odb 
pMly,  anil  aftcrwarelM  for  refusing  to  join  the  otJicr.  most  op- 
poRcd  to  it. 
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2.  But  the  promise  of  such  infallible  guid- 
ance OS  I  have  been  speaking  of,  not  only  meets 
man's  wishes,  but,  as  I  have  observed  above, 
his  conjectures  also.  When  we  give  the  reing 
to  our  own  feelings  and  fancies,  such  a  pro- 
vision appears  as  probable  as  it  is  desirable.  If, 
antecedently  to  the  distinct  announcement  of 
any  particular  Revelation,  men  were  asked 
what  kind  of  revelation  they  would  wish  to 
obtain,  and  again,  what  kind  of  Revelation 
they  would  think  it  the  most  reasonable  and 
profmble  that  God  should  bestow,  they  would 
be  likely,  I  think,  to  answer  both  questions  by 
saying,  '*  Such  a  Revelation  as  should  provide 
some  infallible  guide  on  earth,  readily  acces- 
sible to  every  man ;  so  that  no  one  could 
p(xssil)ly  be  in  doubt,  on  any  point,  as  to  what 
he  was  required  to  believe  and  to  do;  but 
should  be  placed,  as  it  were,  on  a  kind  of  plain 
high  road,  which  he  would  only  have  to  follow 
steadily,  without  taking  any  care  to  look  around 
him;  or,  rather,  in  some  kind  of  vehicle  on 
such  a  rood,  in  which  he  would  be  safely  carried 
to  his  journey's  end,  even  though  asleep,  pro- 
vided he  never  quitted  that  vehicle. 
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"For,  a  man  mig!it  say,  *if  a  hook  is  put 
into  my  hands  containing  a  divine  revelation, 
and  in  which  are  passages  that  may  be  difFer- 
ently  understood  by  different  persons, — even 
by  those  of  leannrig  and  ability, — even  by  men 
professing  each  to  have  earnestly  prayefl  for 
spiritual  guidance  towards  the  right  interpreta- 
tion thereof, — and  if,  moreover,  this  book  con- 
tains, in  respect  of  some  points  of  belief  and  of 
conduct,  no  directions  at  all, — then  there  is  a 
manifest  necexinty  that  I  should  be  provided 
with  an  infallible  interpreter  of  this  book,  who 
shall  1m?  always  at  hand  to  be  consulted,  and 
ready  to  teach  me.  without  the  possibility  of 
mistake,  the  right  meaning  of  every  passage, 
and  to  supply  all  deficiencies  and  omissions  in 
the  book  itself.  For  otherwise  this  revelation 
is,  to  me,  no  revelation  at  all.  Though  the 
book  itself  be  ]>erfectly  free  from  all  admixture 
of  error, — though  all  that  it  asserts  be  true,  juid 
all  its  directions  right,  still  it  is  no  guide  for 
tne,  unless  1  have  an  infallible  certainty,  on 
each  point,  what  its  assertions  and  directions 
are.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  mc  that  the  |>oIe-star 
is  always  fixed  in  the  north ;  I  cannot  steer  my 
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course  by  it  when  it  is  obscured  by  clouds,  so 
that  I  cannot  be  certain  where  that  star  is.  I 
need  a  compass  to  steer  by,  which  I  can  consult 
at  all  times.  There  is,  therefore,  a  manifest 
necessity  for  an  infaUible  and  universally  acces- 
sible interpreter  on  earth,  as  an  indispensable 
accompaniment, — and  indeed  essential  part, — 
of  any  divine  revelation.'" 

Such  would  be  the  reasonings,  and  such  the 
feelings,  of  a  man  left  to  himself  to  consider 
what  sort  of  revelation  from  Heaven  would  be 
the  most  acceptable,  and  also  the  most  prohahle^ 
— the  most  adapted  to  meet  his  tpishes  and  his 
uanU.  And  thus  are  men  predisposed,  both 
by  their  feelings  and  their  antecedent  conjec- 
tures, towards  the  admission  of  such  preten- 
sions as  I  have  above  alluded  to. 

And  it  may  be  added,  that  any  one  who  is 
thus  induced  to  give  himself  up  implicitly  to 
the  guidance  of  such  a  supposed  infallible  au- 
thority, without  presuming  thenceforth  to  exer- 
cise his  own  judgment  on  any  point  relative 
to  religion,  or  to  think  for  himself  at  nil  on 
such  matters, — such  a  one  will  be  likely  to  re- 
gard this  procedure  as  the  very  perfection  of 
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pious  humitiiij^ — iis  a  most  reverent  observance 
of  the  rule  of  '*  lean  not  to  thine  own  under, 
standing;"  though   in  reality  it  is   tlie  very 
error  of  improperly  leaning  to  our  own  under- 
standing.    For,  to  resolve  to  believe  that  God 
must  have  dealt  with  mankind  just  in  the  way 
that  we  could  wish  as  the  most  destrable^  and 
in  the  way  that  to  us  seems  the  most  probahl^t — 
this  is,  in  fact,  to  set  up  ourselves  tut  His  jtidf^s. 
It  is  to  dictate  to  Him,  in  the  spirit  of  Naaman, 
who  thought  that  the  prophet  would  recover 
him  by  a  touch  ;  and  who  chose  to  be  healed  by 
tlie  waters  of  Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  rivers 
of  Damascus,  which  he  deemed   better  than 
all  tlie  waters  of  Israel. 

But  anything  tliut  falls  in  at  once  with  men's 
wishex,  and  with  their  conjecluret,  and  which 
also  presents  itself  to  them  in  the  guise  of  a 
rirtuous  ttumilitijy—  t\\\&  they  are  often  found 
readily  and  firmly  to  believe,  not  only  without 
evidence,  but  against  all  e\'idence. 

And  thus  it  is  in  the  present  case.  The 
principle  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, — that 
every  revelation  from  Heaven  necessarily  re- 
quires, as  an  indispensable  accompaniment,  an 
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infallible  interpreter  always  at  hand, — this  prin- 
ciple clings  so  strongly  to  the  minds  of  tnany 
men,  tliat  they  are  even  founil  still  to  niain- 
tftin  it  after  they  have  ceased  to  believe  in  imy 
revelation  at  all,  or  even  in  the  existence  of  a 
God. 

There  can  be,  I  conceive,  no  doubt  of  the 
fact,  that  ver)'  great  numbers  of  men  are  to 
be  found, — they  are  much  more  numerous  in 
some  parts  of  the  Continent  than  among  us  *  ; — 
men  not  deficient  in  intelligence,  nor  alto- 
gether strangers  to  reflection,  who,  while  they, 
for  the  most  part,  conform  externally  to  the 
prevailing  religion,  are  inwardly  utter  unbe- 
lievers in  Christianity ;  yet  still  hold  to  the 
principle, — which,  in  fact,  has  had  the  chief 
share  in  ninUing-  them  unbelievers, — that  the 
idea  of  a  divike  revelation  implies  that  of 
a  universally  accessible,  infallible  inter- 
preter ;  and  that  the  one  without  the  other  is 
an  absurdity  and  contradiction. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  this  principle  that  has 
mainly  contributed  to  ma/ee  these  men  unbe- 
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lievprs.  For,  when  a  tolerably  intelligent  and 
reflective  man  has  fully  satisfied  himself  that  in 
point  of  fact  no  such  provision  Atwbeen  made, — 
that  no  infallible  and  universally  accessible  in- 
terpreter does  exist  on  earth  (and  this  is  a  con- 
clusion which  even  the  very  words  of  Paul^ 
which  I  have  taken  as  a  text,  would  be  alone 
fully  sufficient  to  establish), — when,  I  say,  he 
has  satisfied  himself  of  tlie  nortrexistence  of  this 
interpreter,  yet  still  adheres  to  the  principle 
of  its  supposed  necessity,  the  consequence  is 
inevitable,  that  he  will  at  once  reject  all  belief 
of  Christianity.  The  ideas  of  revex^ation, 
and  of  an  unerring  iXTEnpnr.TER,  being,  in 
his  mind,  inseparably  conjoined,  the  overthrow 
of  the  one  belief  cannot  but  carry  the  other 
along  with  it  Such  a  person,  therefore,  will 
be  apt  to  think  it  not  worth  while  to  examine 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  any  other  form  of 
Christianity,  not  pretending  to  furnish  an  infal- 
lible interpreter.  This, —  which,  he  is  fully 
convinced  is  essential  to  a  Revelation  from 
Heaven,— is,  by  some  Churches,  claime<f,  but 
not  established,  while  the  rest  do  not  even  claim 
it.    The  pretensions  of  the  one,  he  has  listened 
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to,  and  deli!>eratefy  rejected ;  those  of  the  otlier 
he  reganls  as  not  even  wortli  listening  to. 

The  system,  then,  of  reasoning  from  our  own 
conjectures  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Most 
Higli  doing  so  and  so,  tends  to  lead  a  man 
to  proceed  from  the  rejection  of  his  own  form 
of  Christianity  to  a  rejection  of  revelation  alto- 
gether. But  docs  it  stop  here?  Docs  not  the 
same  system  lead  naturally  to  Atheism  also? 
Experience  shews  that  that  consequence,  which 
reason  might  have  anticipated,  does  often  ac- 
tually take  place.  He  who  gives  the  reins  to 
his  own  conjectures  as  to  what  is  neccKnary^  and 
thence  draws  his  conclusions,  will  be  likely  to 
find  a  necesJiity  for  such  divine  interference  m 
the  affairs  of  the  world  as  does  not  in  fact  take 
place.  He  will  deem  it  no  less  than  necessary, 
that  an  omnipotent  and  all-wise  and  beneficent 
Being  should  interfere  to  rescue  the  oppressed 
from  the  oppressor, — the  corrupted  from  the 
corrupter, — to  deliver  men  from  such  tempta- 
tions to  evil  as  it  is  morally  inipossil)le  they 
should  withstand ; — and,  in  short,  to  banish 
evilirom  the  universe.  And.  since  this  is  not 
done,  he  draws  the  inference  that  there  cannot 
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possibly  be  b  God,  and  that  to  believe  other- 
wise is  a  gross  absurdity.  Such  a  belief  he 
may,  indeed,  consider  as  useful  for  keeping  up 
a  wholesome  awe  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar; 
and  for  tlieir  sakes  he  may  outwardly  profess 
Christianity  also;  even  as  the  heathen  philo- 
sophers of  old  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the 
popular  superstitions :  but  a  real  belief  he  will 
regard  as  something  impossible  to  an  intelli- 
gent  and  reflective  mind. 

I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  all,  or  the 
greater  part,  of  those  who  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple 1  am  speaking  of,  are  Atheists.  We  all 
know  how  common  it  is  for  men  to  fail  of  carry- 
ing out  some  principle  (whether  good  or  bad) 
which  they  have  adopted ; — how  common,  to 
maintain  the  premises,  and  not  perceive  the 
L*onclusion  to  whicli  they  lead.  Rut  the  ten~ 
dency  of  the  princip/f  itself  is  what  I  am  speak- 
ing of:  and  the  danger  is  anything  but  ima- 
ginary, of  its  leading,  in  fact,  as  it  dtjes  naturally 
and  consistently,  to  Atheism  as  its  ultimate 
result. 


I  have  said  that  the  non-cxistcncc  of  such  aii 
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infallible  inteq)retcr  as  I  have  been  alluding  to, 
is  what  an  intelligent  man  might  be  convinced 
of  even  by  the  verj'  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Acts  tliat  is  before  us ;— by  tlie  absence  of  any 
reference  or  allusion  to  anything  of  the  kind, 
in  a  discourse  of  the  Apostle  Paul's,  in  which 
he  amid  not  have  failed  to  mention  it,  had  it 
existed.  But  there  are  many  other  considera- 
tions from  which  the  same  conclusion  follows : 


1,  For  instance,  the  incompetency  of  men  in 
general  to  exercise  a  coirect  judgment  on  ques- 
tians  pertaining  to  religion,  is  the  main  argu- 
ment from  which  is  inferred  the  necessity  of 
an  infallible  uilerpreter.  And  yet  tliis  very  ar- 
gument destroys  the  ultimate  conclusion  main- 
tained. For  it  presupposes  that  men  are  fit  to 
decide,  by  their  own  judgment,  that  most  diflTi- 
cult  question,  as  to  the  claim  of  any  particular 
Church,  Party,  or  Person  to  be  that  interpreter. 
Certain  passages  of  Scripture  are  alleged  as 
implying  that  a  certain  Church  is  the  infallible 
guide  appointed  by  Providence  to  supersede 
our  private  judgment,  which  is  inca|»uble  of 
deciding  aright  as  to  the  meaning  of  Scripture. 
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But  how  am  I  to  know  that  such  is  the  true 

sense  of  those  passages?  If  wc  are  competent 
to  jtidge  of  their  meaning,  then  our  alleged 
unfitness  forjudging,  and  the  necessity  thence 
inferred,  are  done  away.  If  we  arc  not  com- 
petent to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  any  doubtful 
passages,  then,  though  we  may  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  an  unerring  interpreter,  we  can  never 
be  sure  that  we  have  found  one. 

If, — which  I  believe  is  practically  the  com- 
monest procedure, — we  interpret  those  passages 
in  conformity  witli  the  decision  of  our  supposetl 
infallible  guide,  and,  in  implicit  reliance  on 
that,  we  are  ])alpably  begging  the  question, — 
first  assuming  the  infallibility  of  our  guide, 
and  by  means  of  that  assumption  proceeding 
to  prove  it.  And  the  same  may  be  said  in  re- 
ference to  those  who,  instead  of  any  existing 
Church,  appeal  to  "the  Primitive  Church,"  and 
the  "consensus  Patrum," — the  common  belief 
of  all  the  orthodox  writers  of  the  first  ages*. 


•  Tli«  reference  bu  often  made  lo  the  words  of  Vinccntius 
Lirincnsis,— "  quod  »eini)er,  quod  iibique,  quod  ab  oiiinibua," 
&c.^-<tveiris  altu){i;ther  unaccountabLe.  That  wliitever  is  be- 
lieved, mid  nlwayft  has  b<:cn,  by  all  Cbri)'tiati»,  cverywiicre,  in  a 
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Wliethcr  that  primitive  Church,  and  those  first 
ages,  shall  comprehend  three  centuries,  or  JouVt 
Jive,  six,  or  seveu ;  atid  which  of  tlie  Fathers  are 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  ortliodox,  and  what 
are  the  doctrines  they  taught,  in  works  forty 
times  more  voluminous  than  the  Bible,  and 
capable  of  quite  as  great  a  variety  of  interpre- 
tations,— all  these  are  questions  to  be  decided 
in  the  first  instance,  by  those  who  are,  by  sup- 
position, incompetent  judges,  and  who  for  that 
ver)'  reason  are  to  rely  implicitly  on  an  infal- 
lible guide !     This  is  to  tell  them  that,  because 

put  of  the  CliriKttun  faitb,  is  a  truism  aa  barren  as  It  is  undeni- 
able. It  cannot  possibly  be  callcil  in  tu  nolvi.-  any  ijtii'ntion  in 
ditpidlfi;  ftince  by  itn  onii  character  it  relates  uxprcusiy  and 
exclusively  to  such  points  as  never  hare  been  disputed  amonif 
CIimtiniiM. 

But  I  conceive  tliat  those  who  appeal.— or  rather,  who  pre- 
tend to  a[>peal, — to  this  maxim,  do,  in  reality,  mean  by  "all," 
DierrEy  "all  the  orthodox."  And  who  are  the  orthodox!  I  »u.i>- 
pose,  those  whom  moitt  persons  accounted  surli ;  and  as  each  will 
be  likely  lu  apply  tlml  temi  to  those  whose  dntilrinea  hi;  ap- 
proves, the  result  will  be,  that  the  belief  of  the  majority  ia  to  be 
llie  Btaitip  o(  orthofl'fx  Mitf:  and  that  thin  a^airi  is  to  represent 
uniii-riat  ^oT  catholic]  belief ;  and,  finally,  timt  tltis  so-called 
universal  belief  is  to  be  the  test  of  CtOMpel  Truth. 

On  thia  principle,  who  were  the  orthodox  and  who  the  true 
worshippers,  in  Ismol,  when  Ftijah  alone  was  left  of  the  Lord's 
propheU,  while  Bool's  prophets  were  4&0  men  ? 

L   L 
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they  cannot  steer  their  course  without  a  pilot, 
they  must  make  a  voyage  to  a  distant  port  in 
order  to  find  one. 

And  the  case  is  much  the  same  with  those 
who  promisL",  or  who  lay  claim  to,  such  an 
inspiration  from  heaven  as  sliall  supersede  all 
exercise  of  reason,  and  preclude  the  possibility 
of  error.  The  excrdsc  of  reason  is  called  for  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  errors  the  most  fatal 
are  to  be  dreaded,  in  deciding  on  the  conflicting 
claims  laid  before  us, — on  the  claims  of  those 
who,  while  they  teach  the  most  opposite  doc- 
trines, all  profess  alike  to  be  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  fjul 
in  giving  proof  of  it,  as  the  Apostles  did,  by 
working  sensible  miracles  in  the  presence  of 
all,  whether  believers  or  unbelievers. 

The  alleged  necessity,  therefore,  of  an  infal- 
lible interpreter,  does  of  itself  shut  out  from  a 
reflecting  mind  the  hope  of  obUt'tmng  one.  For 
that  necessity  is  inferred  from  such  a  supposed 
incapacity  in  us  for  judging  rightly,  as  must 
equally  unfit  us  for  judging  what  claim  to 
our  confidence  those  have  who  offer  to  guide 
us. 
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S.  Again*  the  alleged  necessity  is,  for  an 
infallible  inteipreter  universally  and  readily  ac- 
cessible.  And  this  no  Church  can  even  pretend 
to  have  provided.  Supposing  a  central  infal- 
lible Church  to  exist,  it  is  not  one  Christian  in 
ten  thousand  that  can  put  himself  in  direct 
communication  with  its  supreme  governors. 
Kach  individual  may,  indeed,  use  its  fonnida- 
ries,  and  may  assign  to  them  the  same  autho- 
rity as  to  Scripture;  but  he  can  be  no  more 
competent  to  interpret  the  one  than  the  other, 
or  to  supply  aright  any  omissions ;  he  is  still 
in  want  of  an  infallible  guide  to  direct  him 
how  to  conform  with  unerring  exactitude  to 
his  Church.  And  this  guide  must  be,  to  the 
great  mass  of  mankind,  the  pastor  under  whom 
each  is  placed.  Tiie  jKistor's  conforinity  to  the 
Church  must  be  taken  on  his  own  word.  If 
he  be  either  ignoraiit,  or  erroneous,  or  disho- 
nest,— if,  in  short,  every  individual  pastor  be 
not  himself  infallible,  the  Christian  people, 
whose  incompetency  to  judge  for  themselves 
has  been  all  along  presupposed,  may  be  as 
much  misled  as  in  tlieir  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

L  L  2 
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S.  Moreover,  the  claim  to  exemption  from 
error  and  from  dissension,  if  put  forth  by  any 
Cliurch  which  claims  also  universality,  is  there- 
by at  once  destroyed.  If,  indeed,  any  one 
claims  infallibility  on  the  ground  of  personal 
inspiration  in  himself,  or  in  the  leader  he  fol- 
lows, he  can  only  be  met  by  a  demand  for  proof, 
in  the  shape  of  setmhle  miracles,  that  his  pre- 
tensions to  this  inspiration  are  better  founded 
than  those  of  others  who  differ  from  him.  But 
when  the  two  claims,  to  exemption  from  error 
and  to  universahty,  are  both  put  forward,  they 
umtually  destroy  each  otlier  by  their  practical 
incompatibility.  If  there  be  any  universal 
Church  of  which  ail  prqfessinj^  Christians  are 
members,  even  though  disobedient  members, — 
subjects  and  children,  even  though  undutiful 
and  rebellious, — then  this  Church  is  manifestly 
not  exempt  from  error  and  dissension;  as  is 
plain  from  the  diflferences  and  controversies 
existing  among  Christians,  and  the  refusal  of 
many  of  them  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  this 
Church.  If,  again,  there  be  any  Church  that 
is  exempt  from  error  among  its  members,  it 
is,  (or  the  same  reason,  manifestly  not  universaL 
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There  may.  conceivably,  be  n  Church  to  whose 
(lominion  and  decisions  all  Christians  oti^ht  to 
submit;  but  unless  all  (h  thus  submit  it  cannot 
be  properly  called  uttiversal*. 

Vain  are  the  attempts  made  to  get  rid  of 
this  dilemma  by  urging  that  all  false  doctrines 
are  condemned  by  the  Authorities  of  the  Church, 
and  tliat  the  guilt  of  schism  Is  incurred  by  all 
who  do  not  obey  them.  Exemption  from  error, 
in  any  community,  consists,  not  in  the  con>- 
demnation  of  error,  but  in  its  non-^'xistence 
among  the  members  of  that  community.  Uni- 
versality consists,  not  in  a  claim  to  universal 
dominion  over  all  Christians,  but  in  the  suhmis- 
Jtiott  of  all  Christians.  Otherwise,  there  is  no 
sect  so  small  and  inconsiderable  tliat  niiglit  not 
pretend,  on  equally  good  grounds,  to  be  the 
universal  and  unerring  Church.  It  might  plead 
that  its  doctrines  were  received  by  aU  except 
hentiat,  and  its  sui>remacy  acknowlcdgc<l  by 
ali  except  schmnatics ;  denoundng  all  as  here- 


*  Tlie  urging  of  both  the«e  pretensions  in  conjunction,  on 
reasons  which  prnfeM  to  «ili\b!i»h  the  one  or  the  utliiLT  wpa- 
rat«Iy,  is  an  instance  of  what  I  have  called,  in  the  Elements  of 
Lo|ipc.  Buok  iii.   §  II,  t\K  fatlacy  of  Ihf  Thavmatrope. 
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tics  and  schismatics  wlio  did  not  receive  those 
doctrines,  and  submit  to  that  dominion.  And 
this  is  merely  saying,  in  other  words,  that  all 
agree  with  it  except  those  who  disagree,  and  that 
all  submit  except  such  as  refuse  stibmissicm. 

Tlic  claims,  therefore,  if  so  explained,  be- 
come altogether  nugatory.  If  not  so  explained, 
but  taken  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  language 
employed,  they  arc  negatived  by  undeniable 
and  notorious  facts*. 

From  these  and  similar  considerations  a  re- 
flecting mind  can  hardly  fail  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  a  univertially  accessible  infal- 
lible guide,  such  as  shall  supersede  all  exercise 
of  private  Judgment,  and  all  need  of  vigilant 
care  and  inquiry,  and  shall  preclude  ail  pos. 
sibility  of  error,  has  not  been,  in  fact,  provided. 
And  if  he  still  cling  to  the  belief  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  guide  as  an  indispensable  adjunct 
to  a  divine  revelation,  his  road  to  infidelity  a 
straight  and  short  f. 

Numbers  there  arc,  no  doubt,  who  do  not 


*  See  note  B.  at  ihr  end  of  tliift  Di!tcoure& 
t  See  note  C.  at  Lhe  rml  of  thin  DiBciiime. 
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follow  up  such  principles  to  their  legitimate 
consequences;  many,  from  habitual  want  of 
reflection,  and  absence  of  mental  cultivation ; 
and  ethers,  from  resolutely  abstaining  from  all 
reasoning  and  all  investigation,  because  they 
have  determined  to  be  believers,  and  consider 
their  faith  to  be  both  the  more  praiseworthy, 
and  also  the  more  secure,  the  less  they  reflect 
and  examine*.  They  dread  the  very  danger  I 
have  been  alluding  to, — that  reasoning  will  lead 
to  infidelity;  and  tliey  seek  to  avoid  this  danger, 
not  by  discarding  the  false  principle  from  which 
that  reasoning  sets  out,  but  by  shunning  all 
reasoning,  and  stifling  all  inquiry  and  reflec- 
tion. 

But  this  freedom  from  all  uneasy  doubt, — 
a  desire  for  which  leads  to  that  craving  for 
infallibility  I  have  been  speaking  of,  —  this, 
after  all,  is  not  always  attained  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure. A  lurking  suspicion  will  often  re- 
main,— which  a  man  vainly  endeavours  to  stifle, 
— that  thejbuadtitiott  is  not  sound.    The  super- 

*  Sec  Eiutays  oDsonie  Danger)  toChristian  Faith,  &c.  p.  109 
Q2nd  edition],  ami  Klements  of  Tjopjc,  ji.  390  fStli  edition 3, 
for  a  very  curious  cxcmplilication  of  wtiat  ek  here  said. 
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Structure,  indeed,  may  be  complete.  Onoe 
granted  that  the  church,  sect,  party,  or  leader, 
we  have  taken  as  our  guide,  is  perfectly  infal- 
lible, and  there  is  an  end  of  all  doubts  and 
cares  respecting  particular  points.  But  an  un- 
easy doubt  will  sometimes  haunt  a  man, — in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  repress  it,  and  however 
strenuously  he  may  deny,  even  to  himself,  its 
existence, — whether  the  infallibility  claimed, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  fabric,  be  really 
well  cstablislied.  A  suspicion  will  occasionally 
cR)ss  the  mind,  however  strenuously  repelled, 

**Is  THERE  NOT  A   LIE    IN  MV   RIGHT   HAND?" 

And  the  reluctance  often  shewn  to  examine 
the  foundation,  and  ascertain  whether  it  is 
really  sound,  is  an  indication,  not  of  full  con- 
fidence in  its  tinnness,  but  of  a  lurking  sus- 
picion that  it  will  nut  bear  examining. 

It  is  thus  that  the  craving  after  the  mental 
repose  of  infalUble  certainty  tends  to  defeat  its 
own  object.  Many,  however,  no  doubt,  do 
really  enjoy  the  confident,  though  groundless, 
security  they  boast  of.  And  many,  we  may 
expect,  will  complain  of,  and  censure,  and  re- 
ject, what  I  have  been  saying,  on  the  ground 
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that  it  is  a  "cheerless"  doctrine.  And  this 
charge  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  true.  To  be  told 
to  "  work  out  oiir  own  salvution  with  feiir  and 
trembling,"  may  be  less  "cheering"  than  to  be 
told  that  we  have  no  need  for  any  fear  and 
trembling.  When  Paul  "ceased  not  for  tlirce 
years  to  warn  every  one,  night  and  day,  with 
TEARS."  it  was  not,  certainly,  because  he  judged 
this  to  be  the  most  cheering  to  his  people,  but 
because  he  knew  it  to  be  the  most  for  their 
real  good,  and  the  most  conformable  to  truth. 
It  was  precisely  because  he  was  aware  that 
pains-taking  vigilance  is  less  agreeable  than 
confident  and  boastful  security, — it  was  for  this 
very  reason,  doubtless, — that  he  was  so  assi- 
duous in  his  warnings,  lest  any  of  his  people 
should  be, — as  so  many  are,  now,  and  in  every 
age, — led  away  blindfold  by  their  wishes,  and 
flattered  to  their  ruin  by  deceitful  teachers.  It 
is  a  common  error,  and  one  which  men  always 
need  to  be  put  on  their  guard  against,  to  trust 
to  boastful  promises,  and  to  lean  upon  pleasant 
and  cheering  hopes,  without  examining  well 
whether  these  promises  aud  hopes  can  rationally 
be  depended  on. 
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But  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  not  to  lose, 
in  a  vmn  effort  after  what  Providence  has 
denied  us,  the  advantages  wliich  it  does  place 
within  our  reach. 

Difficult  indeed  it  is.— or  rather  impossible, — 
for  us  to  understand  why  God  has  dealt  with 
Man  as  He  has.  We  may  be  unable  to  answer 
the  question,  why  the  Revelation  He  has  bev 
stowed  has  not  been  accompanied  by  the  gift 
of  an  infallible  interpreter  on  earth,  accessible 
to  all  men.  and  precluding  all  possibility  of 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  part  of  it.  It 
may  be  hard  to  explain,  why,  both  in  this  and 
in  many  other  most  important  matters  also, 
Man  should  have  been  left  to  act  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  according  to  the  best  of 
his  own  fallible  judgment;  exposed  to  various 
dangers,  and  called  on  for  the  exercise  of  tliat 
vigilant  care,  which*  we  find,  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
often  not  exercised.  We  may  be  unable,  in  short, 
to  understand  tvhi/  Earth  m  nof  Heaven ; — why 
Evil  of  any  kind  is  permitted  to  exist. 

All  this  we  may  be  unable  to  explain ;  but 
our  inability  to  explain  will  not  alter  facts; 
and  it  is  for  ns  to  make  the  best  use  of  things 
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as  they  are^  instead  of  wondering  or  seeking 
to  understand  why  they  were  not  made  other- 
wise. 

That  spurious  humility  nhove  alluded  to,  the 
implicit  reliance  on  fallible  man,  must  be  dis- 
carded; and  true  humility  must  take  its  place. 
Instead  of  considering  what,  according  to  our 
notions,  God  nmsi  have  done,  or  ouffht  to  have 
done,  we  should  inquire  what  Ue  /las  done; 
and  what  use  wc  are  allowed  and  expected  to 
make  of  it. 

If  we  inquire  whether  the  Holy  Scriptures 
did  really  come  from  Ilim,  we  shall  find  proof 
abundantly  sutticient  to  ^tisfy  a  candid  and 
humble  mind ;  but  not  sufficient — strange  as 
this  may  appear  to  «* — to  Jbrce  conviction  on 
the  uncandid  and  arrogant.  And  if  we  inquire 
for  what  purposes  the  Scriptures  were  given, 
and  how  we  are  to  make  use  of  the  gii't,  they 
will  themselves  abundantly  teach  us.  They 
were  evidently  given  us  to  enlighten  tlie  path 
of  those  who  will  open  their  eyes  to  the  light, 
and  take  heed  to  their  steps;  but  not  of  such 
as  love  darkness  better  than  light,  or  view  the 
light  through  the  discoloured  glass  of  their  own 
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prejudices  and  inclinations,  or  deliver  them- 
selves tip  to  be  led  blindfold  by  blind  guides- 
They  were  given,  not  to  supersede,  but  to 
exercise,  our  diligence  and  watchful  care.  They 
abound  (as  we  have  seen)  in  warnings  of  the 
danger  of  perversions  and  false  doctrines.  And 
they  bid  us  Christian  ministers  "take  heed  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  flocks  committed  to  our 
care/*  We  are  to  study,  to  the  best  of  our 
power,  to  attain  to  the  true  meaning  of  them 
ourselves,  and  to  impart  it  to  our  people,  but 
with  a  full  conviction  and  confession  of  our 
own  fallibility. 

To  complain  of  this, — to  reject  or  undervalue 
tlie  revelation  God  has  bestowed,  urginj;  that 
it  is  no  revelation  to  us,  or  an  insufficient  one, 
because  unerring  certainty  is  not  bestowed  also, 
■ — because  we  are  required  to  exercise  patient 
diligence  and  watclifulness,  and  candour,  and 
humble  self -distrust, — this  woidd  be  as  unrea- 
sonable as  to  dispanige  and  reject  the  bountiful 
gift  of  eye-sight,  because  men's  eyes  have  some^ 
times  deceived  them; — because  men  have  mis- 
taken a  picture  for  the  object  imitated,  or  a 
mirage  of  the  desert  for  a  lake ;  and  have  fan- 
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cied  they  had  the  evidence  of  sight  for  the 
sun's  motion;  and  to  infer  from  all  tltis  that 
we  ought  to  blindfold  ourselves,  and  be  led 
henceforth  by  some  guide  who  pretends  to  be 
himself  not  liable  to  such  deceptions. 

The  two  great  volumes, — that  of  Nature  and 
that  of  Revelation, — which  God  has  opened 
before  us  for  our  benefit,  are  in  this  respect 
analogous  •.  Both  are,  in  themselves,  exempt 
from  error;  but  they  do  not  confer  complete 
exemption  from  all  possibility  of  error  on  the 
student  of  them.  As  the  laws  of  Nature  are  in 
themselves  invariable,  but  yet  are  sometimes 
imperfectly  known,  and  sometimes  mistaken, 
by  natural  philosophers;  so  the  Scriptures  arc 
intrinsically  infallible,  but  do  not  impart  infal- 
libility to  the  student  of  them.  Even  by  the 
most  learned  they  are  in  many  parts  imper. 
fectly  understood  ;  by  the  "  unlearntHl  and  un- 
stable "  they  are  liable  to  be  "  wrested  to  their 
own  dcstniction." 

We  have   indeed   the  gracious  promise   of 
Cod*s  Holy  Spirit  to  "lielp  our  infinnities," 

*  S«e  Essays  on   Hoine   Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  8ic. 
Essay  til.  s.  5. 
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both  in  respect  of  our  faith  and  of  our  con- 
duct;— to  guard  us  not  only  against  doctrinal 
error,  but  also,  no  less,  against  sin  ; — to  further 
our  growth  both  in  grace^  and  also  in  the  know. 
ledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  we  are 
sure  that,  as  far  as  we  are  under  tlie  guidance 
of  that  Spirit,  we  cannot  but  be  right  both 
in  our  belief  and  our  practice  *.  But  how  far 
weor^,  in  each  instance,  thus  guided,  we  must 
not  presume  to  pronounce  with  certainty.  **  It 
is  God  that  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to 
do,"  (and,  we  may  add,  to  judge  and  believe 
also)  **  of  his  good  pleasure  ;"  but  this  is  given 
by  the  Apostle  as  a  reason,  not  for  sitting  down 

•  Tlinre  socina  no  good  grountl  for  inferring  from  cinr  Lord's 
promise  to  be  witU  lua  people  "always,  tvcn  unto  Uie  end  of 
the  worlO."  that  He  must  huve  c;>aftrrTU(l  on  tliera,  or  on  kibc 
[tortiou  ot  them,  ififaUibiUly  m  judgment,  any  more  than  n»- 
peccability  in  moral  conditH;  which  in,  at  least,  not  inicrior  in 
importAncc.  The  Holy  Spirit  wlijch  He  pruiniBcd  should  be 
"  given  to  them  that  ank  it,"  is  not  more  needed,  or  morr 
promiKctl,  with  s  view  to  correclneu  of  Muf,  than  to  bofiiuNB 
of  life:  and  yet,  with  rcsjii'ct  lu  this  last,  miMt  men  admit  tltat. 
"if  we  say  we  have  no  Bin  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  thv  truth 
is  not  in  ub:"  why  should  we  nut  be  equally  ready  to  admit 
that  *■  if  we  say  we  have  no  error,  we  deeciTe  oiinwlvet?"  If 
wc  ulUn- with  sincerity  thu  wurils  "who  lavw  trli  how  oft  he 
tfffcudcth  ?  O  cleanse  thou  ine  Ironi  my  secret  faultA ! "  w«  akall 
not  fail  to  add.  "who  can  tell  how  oft  he  mutakttk?" 
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in  careless  and  self-confident  security,  but  that 
we  sliould  "  work  out  our  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling."  And  this  same  anxious 
and  diligent  care  must  be  shewn,  among  other 
things,  in  our  study  of  God's  Holy  Word  *. 

"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin," — and 
equally  if  we  say  that  we  have  no  error, — "  we 
deceive  ourselves:"  for  whatever  part  of  our 
conduct,  and  of  our  opinions,  may  be  in  fact 
perfectly   right,  we  are  not  authorized   eon- 

*  Every  one,  doubtleaB,  la  led  to  what  is  right  bulJi  in 
faitli  and  practice,  as  far  as  he  is  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ; 
bul  how  fax  hu  m,  in  each  imtanve,  UD<ler  tlitit  guidance,  he 
cmiDut  know  with  certainty  till  the  day  of  judgUK'iiU  WliUe 
continuftlJy  aiming  at  perfection,  both  in  belief  aricl  practice, 
thj;  Christian  is  never  authorized  to  "count  himself  to  have 
apprehended."  Thuu|;h  hu  may,  in  point  of  fact,  he  riglit,  he 
roust  beware  of  the  arrugonce  of  cunfidfntly  pronouncing  and 
inaititiitg  on  hiii  own  unerrino:  nxtituite,  unleu  he  Hhall  have 
received  an  immediate  revelation,  and  can  produce  his  cre- 
dentials as  an  inRplrcd  mcfliu.'ng(T  froni  (fnd. 

As  fur  those  who  do  appeal, — in  support  of  ii  claim  to  con- 
tinued, or  to  renewed  inspiration  in  their  rcopuctive  Churches, 
ur  in  the  leaders  tliey  venerate, — to  sensibly  miraculoUH  proofs, 
such  a»  giiU  of  tongues,  gifts  of  healing.  &c.,  these  persons, 
how  much  ftoever  they  may  fail  in  cstabliiliiug  the  miraculous 
fact*,  are  at  Xetat  consistent  and  intt.>lltgible  in  the  conclusions 
th«y  maintain.  The  test  they  appeal  to  is  fair: — "The  God 
that  answcrcth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God.*' — Dangera  to  C/iriiiian 
Faiih,  ^c.  Essay  111.  s.  4,  pp.  146.  14». 
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fidently  to  pronounce  that  it  is  so.  '*  I  judge 
not,"  says  the  Apostle  Faul,  "  mine  own  self, 
for  I  know  nothing  by  myself, — (i.  e.  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  failure  in  iny  ministerial 
duties); — "yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified;  but 
He  that  judgcth  me  is  the  hord.*' 

Listen  •,  then,  my  Christian  friends,  to  this 
blessed  Apostle ;  learn  what  he  has  taught ; 
and  attend  to  the  warnings  he  has  given.  And 
let  no  one  persuade  you,  that  by  doing  this  you 
will  be  thrown  into  distressing  and  incurable 
doubts  and  perplexities.  Fear  not,  that  by 
forbearing  to  forestall  the  judgment  of  the 
last  day, — by  not  presuming  to  dictate  to  the 
Most  High,  and  boldly  to  pronounce  in  what 
way  He  must  have  imparted  a  revelation  to 
man, — by  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  infal- 
libility, whether  an  immediate  and  personal,  or 
a  derived  infallibility, — by  owning  yourself  to 
be  neither  impeccable  nor  infallible  (both  claims 
are  alike  groundless),  and  by  consenting  to 
undergo  those  trials  of  vigilance  and  of  patience 
which  God  has  appointed  for  you, — fear  not 

"  See  Eatsays  (First  Stri™)  on  Some  Peculiarities  of  the 
Christian  IteligioTi,  pp.  360-^if,  noie. 
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that  by  this  you  will  forfeit  ail  cheerful  hope 
of  final  sulvation, — all  "joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving."   The  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  reality. 

As  far  as  any  one  is  conscious  of  striving, 
with  iiumble  prayer  for  Divine  aiil,  to  do  his 
best,  in  tlie  way  God  has  directed,  he  may 
reasonably  hope  to  be  preserved  from  all  fatal 
errors  and  deadly  sins ;  aqd  he  may  trust  that 
any  mistakes  into  which  he  may  have  fallen. 
not  through  carelessness  or  perversity,  but  from 
mere  error  of  judgment  or  unavoidable  igno- 
rance, will  not  be  imputed  to  him  as  sins,  but 
that  he  will  "be  accepted  ficcording  to  that 
he  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath  not." 

Those  have,  in  reality,  more  to  dread,  who, 
professing  to  renounce  all  private  judgment, 
have  based  their  whole  system  of  faith  on 
human  conjectures  as  to  what  a  Divine  Hcvcla- 
tion  musf  neeemtarlly  be;  and  who  have  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  many  plain  warnings  of  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles,  to  "take  heed  to  our- 
selves." Paul  has  declared,  that  if  even  "an 
Angel  from  Heaven  preach  any  other  Gospel 
than  that  which  he  has  delivered,  let  him  be 
accursed ;"  and  he  has  left  us  a  written  record 
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of  his  teaching,  with  which  to  compare  what- 
ever is  proposed  for  our  acceptance  as  Gospel 
truth ;  thus,  according  to  our  Lord's  precept, 
judging  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits.  Great,  then, 
must  be  tlie  danger  of  tliose  who,  in  fact, 
reverse  this  precept,  and  judge  of  the/ruiis  by 
the  tree ;  by  at  once  concluding,  that  whatever 
is  taught  by  the  Holy  Church,  or  whatever 
such  and  such  a  person  pmfesses  to  have  had 
revealed  to  him  from  Heaven,  and  to  be  moved 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  utter,  must  be  Gospel 
trut}),  however  at  variance  with  God's  writtcm 
Word. 

And  as  their  real  danger  is  great,  so  they  do 
not  always  (as  I  have  above  observed)  succeed 
even  in  lulling  themselves  into  complete  secu- 
rity.  While  they  crave  for  more  than  God 
has  given,  and  will  not  be  satisfled  without 
that  infallible  certainty  of  exemption  from  error, 
which  would  cut  off  all  need  of  vigilance 
against  error,  and  of  inquiry  after  truth, — they 
often  (besides  building,  on  a  false  foundation, 
a  superstructure  of  error)  fail  also  of  that  con- 
fident repose  and  peace  of  mind  which  they 
have  lumed  at.    And  those,  on  the  other  hand. 
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who,  in  true  humility,  set  themselves  to  con- 
form to  God's  directions,  will  be  partakers  of 
His  promised  blessings.  While  such  Chris- 
tians as  have  sought  rather  for  peace,  — for 
mental  tranq\iillity  and  satisfaction,— than  for 
truth,  will  often  fail  both  of  truth  and  peace, 
those  of  tlie  opposite  disposition  are  more  likely 
to  attain  both,  from  their  gracious  Master.  He 
has  taught  us  to  "take  heed  that  we  be  not 
deceived,"  and  to  "beware  of  false  prophets;" 
and  He  has  promised  us  His  own  peace  and 
heavenly  comfort.  He  has  bid  us  watch  and 
pray ;  He  has  taught  us,  through  his  blessed 
Apostle,  to  "  take  heed  to  ourselves,"  and  to 
"  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling ;"  and  He  has  declared,  through  the  same 
Apostle,  that  He  "  workoth  in  us  ;*  He  has 
bid  us  "rejoice  in  hope;"  He  has  promised  that 
He  "  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above 
what  we  are  able  to  bear;"  and  He  has  taught 
us  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we  shall 
no  longer  "  see  as  by  means  of  a  mirror  *, 
darkly,   but   face  to   face;" — wh«i   we  shall 


•  Ai'  iavtTpov  #V  oiAytLart. — I  Cor.  xiii.  12. 
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know,  "  not  in  part,  but  even  as  we  are 
known ;" — when  faith  shall  be  succeeded  by 
certaintj',  and  liope  be  ripened  into  enjoyment 
His  precepts  and  His  promises  go  together. 
His  support  and  comfort  are  given  to  those 
who  seek  for  them  in  the  way  He  has  Himself 
appointed. 

Teach  this  to  your  people,  you,  my  Bretli- 
ren,  wlio  are  engaged,  or  are  about  to  engage, 
in  the  Sacred  Ministry.  Teach  them  to  trust 
in  God,  and  not  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
uninspired  Man.  Instruct  them  to  the  best 
of  your  ability,  according  to  your  solemn  vow, 
out  of  the  Scriptures.  Refer  them  to  these ; 
and  teach  them  to  searcii  the  Scriptures  for 
themselves  (like  the  Ber^ans  of  old),  **  to  see 
whether  those  things  be  so'"  which  they  shall 
have  heard  from  you ;  and  wiirn  tliem  not  to 
expect  infallibility  in  themselves,  or  in  you,  or 
in  any  uninspired  man,  but  to  "prove  all 
things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  right;"  and 
caution  them  against  being  led  away,  by  bold 
assertions  and  arrogant  pretensions,  into  those 
corruptions  of  Gospel  truth  ivhich  will  always, 
from   time  to  time,  be  fmind  arising  within 
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the  Church.  So  shall  they  be  enabled  to  "  take 
up  the  serpents"  they  will  meet  with;  and 
"  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not 
hurt  them." 

Take  heed,  then,  my  Brethren,  to  your- 
selves, and  to  the  flock  over  which  you  are 
appointed  overseers ;  watch,  and  remember  ever 
the  solemn  warnings  Paul  has  ^ven  us :  and 
may  you  be  enabled,  like  him,  at  the  close  of 
your  ministry,  to  stand  "  pure  from  the  blood 
of  all  men." 
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NOTE  A.  TO  PAGE  497. 

Many  also  tliere  are,  I  am  convinced,  in  this  country,  anil 
som«;  ii)  till-  CoiilinenUl  States,  by  whom  th«  '*  iiifallibilUy  of 
tbo  Churdi*'  ia  uncEeretnod  in  the  same  tente  a&  the  connti- 
tutional  maxim  that  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong;"  by  which 
eVLTy  one  underatandn.  not  that  the  sovereign  is  pereonaJly 
exempt  from  error,  Imt  tliut  tfn-TO  is  no  tujitrior  authority  on 
carlh  lo  wluch  he  is  responvible,  and  to  which  appeal  c«n  b« 
made  against  any  exercise  of  his  Uu>rul  prerogative ;  and  that 
to  e«tablii«li  tiny  narh  atithnirity  would  bo  to  subvert  tlic  Con- 
stitution fur  no  ol)ject :  since  it  would  be,  after  all,  only  setting 
up  as  8Uprctnu  one  fulliblit  uiiui  or  Body  of  men  iustead  of 
another.  In  like  manner,  some  probably  consider  it  beit  tliat 
there  should  be,  in  religious  matten,  some  one  supmne 
authority  on  earth,  whicli,  though  nut  really  infallible,  thould 
be  treated  as  if  it  were  so ;  that  is,  that  its  decisions  sbould  be 
final  and  without  appral,  and  binding  on  all  Christians.  This, 
they  conceive,  i»  better  than  tliai  interminable  controverden, 
arising  out  of  the  diflerences  uf  men's  privute  judgmeots, 
should  be  sufTcred  to  arise,  and  to  continue  unchecked.  And, 
no  doubt,  peace  and  unanimity  might  he  thus  produced,  tliough 
at  the  expense  of  tnith, — t  mean  sincere  convictinn  of  truth, 
— and  at  the  price  of  tnnafcrring  to  fallible  man  that  tlcvotion 
which  is  due  to  God  only,  if  all  Clu-istians  throughout  tlie 
worLi)  would  agree  to  acijLiieMce  in  this  feignetl  infallibility.  But, 
as  it  is,  truth  and  genuine  piety  arc  sacrificed  fur  the  sake  of 
an  unis-ersal  peace  and  agreement,  which  (as  is  aubsequentiy 
pointed  out)  are  not  attained  after  all. 
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NOTE  B.  TO  PAGE  508. 

T  am  well  aware  tliat  whmi  the  two  claims,— tliat  to  uni- 
Tenality.  an<l  that  to  exemption  front  disBcnAJon  and  from 
error,— are  lirouglit  fanvanl  in  conjunction,  unA  it  is  uodei^ 
taken  to  reconcile  ihcm  with  each  other,  it  is  usual  to  cxptainv 
oiic  or  both  of  them  in  a  sense  difTercnt  froin  the  ohvioun  and 
natural  meaning  of  lliu  words,  su  as  U>  rcridc-r  the  two  claima 
compatible.  Then  it  is  that  we  are  told  that  *'  Catholic"  or 
*'  Univcnal"  tiii>»nH  only  ihr  religion  of  a  considembie  ma- 
jorify  of  {trofcti^ing  Clirixlians,  or  the  religion  the  most  teidely 
dtffiited  throughout  ChristCD^om:  or  wc  arc  told  that  the 
Universal  Churdi  mean»  merely  tlmt  which  nil  profesaed 
Christians  ov^hi  to  belong  to;  nud  that  adults  of  eound  mind 
who  hare  received  Christian  baptism,  and  deliberately  profess 
Cliri»tianity,  are  not  neceMnrily  members  of  tlie  UniverMl 
Church,  or  Christians  at  all. 

And  WD  are  aIho  told  that  exemption  from  dissenuon  and 
fmtn  error  belongs  to  ihuHu  only  who  mtmit  in  all  points  to 
the  dc-cifiions  of  the  rulers  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And 
duubt)e«8  if  all  mankind,  or  any  number  of  men.  would  but 
come  to  a  perfect  agreement  in  any  one  retigion,<^be  it  true 
or  false, — ihcy  could  not  but  he  exempt  from  religions  dia- 
aension,  and,  if  not  from  error,  at  IcabC  from  anything  that 
lliey  themselves  would  account  an  error. 

JJut  »«rely  this  is  to  "  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the 
car,  and  break  it  to  tlic  hope."  It  is  not  in  any  such  acnae 
that  the  pretensions  I  Iiave  been  speaking  of  are  UAiialty  put 
forth,  and  naturally  underMdoil,  when  taken  xcparaleiy.  And 
il  ia  not  under  any  such  explanations  as  the  above,  tliat  those 
pretensions  are  found  no  alluring  and  so  aatinfactory  as,  tu  a 
great  number  of  person!!,  they  arc ;  but  in  the  natural  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words.  The  exprwuuou  "Catholic,"  or 
"  Universal,"  Church  is  naturally  understood   to  denote  that 
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which  cotnpreWmla  all  Clirislians.  And  by  the  word  Chris- 
tians is  undcntood  those  who  ackntiwledgt;  and  prufcssedly 
embrace  tlw  religion  fuundcd  by  Ji;m8  CUrist.  And  Uto»e 
who  designate  any  of  these  as  Heretics  are  so  far  from 
denying  Uiuai  the  titlt'  uf  Chriatiaus  (though,  unsound  and 
perverlet]  Clmsliiuu),  that  they  imply  it;  since  Plgtns  or 
avowed  Atheists  arp  never  reckoiird  Heretics. 

I  am  not,  be  it  ubHcrv«l,  dercciding  this  use  of  liie  word 
"  Christian"  as  the  Tnos.t  adrimble  to  be  adopted,  if  we  were 
Training  u  new  languuf^e.  It  ttiight,  wu  will  suppose,  liavc 
been  advisable  so  to  define  the  tenn  that  do  two  ChristiaD 
Sect»  or  Citurches  dhould  apply  it  to  llie  ssnie  persons.  I 
am  simply  stating  %fact  as  to  the  actual  sense  conveyed  by 
the  word  in  out  muting  lanptage.  And  that  such  is  the 
Bcnsf.  ciinvf.yed  b)  it,  is  i»  much  a  tact  a^  Itiat  we  actually 
call  the  ninth  muntli  ol'  die  year  Hepiember,  and  the  tenth 
October;  though  if  we  were  remodelling  our  language,  the 
impropriety  of  such  nanie^  woitlil  be  obvious. 

And  again,  cxeuiption  from  diBsrnaiuR  and  from  enmr  natu- 
rally conveys  the  idea,  not  of  these  evils  being  randentned  hy 
certain  Authorities  wlicn  tlicy  arise,  but  of  their  never  arising 
atoll. 

And  it  is  in  tliese  obvious  and  natural  senses  of  tlie  words 
that  tlic  above  pretensions  are,  in  general, — whiCn  taken 
separately, — put  forth  with  bonstful  confidence,  and  prove  so 
attmntivc  and  so  irunHulatory  to  the  minds  of  inuny.  as  to  be 
at  otice  adntitted  without  any  close  scrutiny  as  to  how  far  they 
are  woU-fuuuded. 

But  wht-n  the  two  claims  are  brought  into  jtixta-pasition. 
and  it  is  inquired  how  far  llicy  are  compadMe.  then  thcv  are 
explained  away  in  the  manner  above  alluded  to.  Tlie  firami^c 
is  made  in  one  sense,  and  kept  in  the  other. 

I  will  take  tlie  liberty  of  fiubjoinin^  nn  extract  relating  to 
Uiis  point  from  the  Appendix  to  the  second  Essay  on  the 
Kiugdom  of  ChHsL 
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,  *'  1  have  seen  reproaclica  full  of  scornful  exiUtation  ciut  on 
J'rotvBUnU  for  liavlng  rccuiirav,  wbcti  Lnratin^  of  t]i«»ubj«ct 
of  Cliurcli-govenniient,  to  reawningft  drawn  from  general 
vicwft  of  Human  Nature,  nnd  tnilLu!<tration!i  firom  secular  affain : 
ami  for  calculnting  what  are  likely  tu  be  the  dccltiiuiis  of  • 
Syno<l  »o  and  »o  constituted,  witliout  ailvcrting  to  the  promlsM 
of  Divine  presence  and  protection  to  the  Church,  and  witliout 
expreaKing  confiuleDcc  of  providential  interpositions  to  secure 
it  from  discord,  cmir,  and  other  evils. 

"*  Tliis  kind  of  language  li39,  at  the  first  glance,  a  plausible 
air;  and  i«  wdl  calculated, — one  cannot  but  lliink,  designed, 
—to  impose  on  pioui^  and  well-intentioned,  but  ignorant,  weak, 
and  unreflecting  mindft  among  the  multitude.  But  a  ujber 
examination  will  shew  it  to  be  either  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
matter  in  liand.  or  else  a  mere  groundletts  prulunuc. 

"  It  ia  indeed  true  that  tite  Lord  has  promised  to  be  with 
hi*  People  'even  unto  the  end  of  tlie  world,'  and  that  'the 
Gates  of  Hell'  (i.  ^.  Death)  'shall  not  prevail  against  hia 
Church;'  that  is,  thnt  Chridtiantty  shall  never  become  extinct. 
And  his  '  Spirit  which  helpeth  our  infirmitiea'  will  doubtless  be 
granted  to  euch  a«  sincerely  exBrt  thenisclves  in  his  cause; 
though  not  necessarily  so  as  to  crown  those  e^tertiona  with 
such  complete  success,  as,  we  know,  was  not  granted  to  tlM 
A^HisUea  themselves.  Our  efforts,  liowcvcr.  in  that  cause, 
whether  He  in  his  unsearchable  wisdom  tthall  Hve  fit  tu  maka 
them  a  greater  or  a  lefts  benefit  to  others,  will  doubtless,  as 
far  an  reganls  ourselves,  be  accepted  by  him.  And  a  pioua 
confidence  in  whatever  Uod  has  really  pruiniscd,  Protestants 
do  not  fail  to  inculcate  on  suitable  occasions. 

"  But  when  the  question  is  as  to  the  probabtc  results  of 
such  and  such  a  procedure  in  a  Synod,  and  as  to  the  measures 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  a  Government  so  and  so  constituted, 
it  would  manifestly  he  irrelevant  tu  dwell  on  those  general 
promises  uf  tlic  divine  blessing,  tf  there  wen;  a  question 
what  moans  should  be  used  to  protect  a  certain  district  from 
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hiirtftd  inundatiuns,  no  one  would  tliiiik  of  cutting  short  the 
discussion  by  a  reference  to  the  promise  maAc  to  Noah,  that 
the  wliole  Earth  should  never  again  be  laid  waste  by  a.  JeJugn. 
It  i«  evident,  therefore,  that  the  re|iroache8  I  have  alluded  to 
iimst  he  uiideratuod  as  hiiving  reference  to  (thai  which  oloiu 
is  pertinent  to  the  present  i^uestion)  confidence  in  a  proniiM 
of  iiu]>pnintural  interferunoc  to  oecure  Uae  Church  for  ever  ft-om 
rtrife,  schiani,  and  corrujition. 

"And  certainly  tf  wc  had  received  any  such  promise,  all 
apprehensions,  all  calculations  of  prohahllitieB, —  all  reason- 
ings from  the  analogy  of  other  human  transactions,  would  bft 
supcnwdRd :  and  we  nhould  have  only  to  '  stand  still  and  see 
the  »alvaLioD  uf  God.* 

"  But  every  one,  except  the  groBsly  ignorant  and  unthink- 
ing, must  be  wi^ll  aware  that  no  such  promise  hu  ever  bc«n 
fiitfiUe't,  and  consequently  fif  the  Scriptures  arc  to  he  taken 
as  a  record  of  divine  truth)  that  none  such  was  ever  matte. 

"We  find  the  Apostle  Paid  declaring  that  'tlicre  must 
needs  be  heresies,  that  they  who  are  approved  may  be  made 
manlfeet;'  wc  find  liim  laUturing  to  repress  the  iiregularitieB 
and  party  iipirit,  which  v^en  in  hii^  own  lime  had  crept  into 
the  Church  of  Corinth ;  and  warning  the  Elder*  of  Ephesus 
and  Miletus  to  *  take  heed,  because  after  his  departure  fprievoua 
wolvcH  would  enter  into  the  fold.'  Corniplioua  in  doctrine. 
di9ordcn>,  dissension,  and  inKuhordiiiatioTi,  arc  evils  of  which 
he  is  continually  giving  notice  tu  his  People  as  what  they 
must  lie  prepitred  to  encounter. 

"  And  when  wc  look  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  sabte- 
quent  Ages—exhibiting  the  and  spectacle  of  contesta,  alruoat 
equally  dividing  the  Church,  between  the  Arians.  for  instance, 
and  the  Athanasians,  on  points  of  doctrine,  and  between  the 
Doiuitists  and  tlicir  oppuncnts,  on  a  ({ucsliun  uf  ecclesiastical 
Polity, — besides  the  mutual  anathemas  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  and  besides  all  the  cabals  and  intrigues, 
and  secular  motives,  and  evil  passions,  which  have  notoriouslr 
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inai  t^ieir  way  intu  Cuuiicils,  and  Conckives,  and  ocd<»i««- 
tic^  Courtt^wlieii  we  contiMnplaUf  all  tliin,  wi^  «ec  t>ut  too 
well  what  rc&son  the  Apostle  h&ct  for  his  warnings. 

"  But  them  is  nu  need  in  the  prAKCJit  coup.  ti>  n*sort  to 
ancient  hiittory.  The  very  existence  of  Vrotetlant*  (tu  aay 
nothini;  of  tlie  Greek  Church)  is  suOIcieut  to  uullify,  in 
respect  of  the  C'hurcli  of  Rome  «t  least,  tlie  notion  of 
an  exemption  from  error  and  Iruru  ^chium  tii>i)]^  ))rnnii»ed 
to  that,  ae  to  the  Universal  or  Catholic  Church.  For  the 
Churcii  of  Rome  clniiiis  till  proff»i»L»g  Cliristians  as  proj^Tly 
U-lon^iiig  to  it :  considering  I*rutu»laiits  a&  chilUrt'n,  tliuujjh 
ilitobedient  children ;  — aubjectti,  though  revolted  subjectti. 
Tlie  very  rise,  therefore,  and  continued  existence,  of  Prote«- 
tantiHti],  proves  the  nort-cxiatence  in  the  Catholic  Church 
(if  tlie  Ciuircli  of  Rome  be  su^ipoMid  such)  of  any  immunity 
froui  heresy  and  schism.  And  if  it  he  alteniptod  to  avoid 
this  coocliuion  by  allowing  tliat  Protestants  and  mciiiben 
of  the  Greek  Church  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  way 
belonging;  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  then  the  preteiiviuiw  of 
that  Church  bo  be  Me  Catholic  (i.  e.  Uuivcraal)  Church,  must 
be  given  up. 

*'  Whatever  plausiliility  therefore  there  may  appcnr  at  first 
tight  in  the  pretentions,  trparattly  taken,  of  that  Church,  on 
the  one  hand  to  perfecl  (inrity  of  doctrine,  and  unity,  and  nn 
ihn  other  hand  to  L'ni versa litr,  it  is  evident  that  both  coit- 
jointly  cannot  be  maintained  with  even  any  show  of  reason. 
Either  the  one  or  tlte  othin*  must  he  abandoned.  If  Pro- 
u-sLants,  and  inembcr»  of  the  Greek,  the  Arniiiiutn,  and  utlic^r 
Churches,  do  not  belong  to  the  Romi»h  Church,  it  cannot  be 
Vnivmal;  if  (which  is  what  its  ailvoi.'a(es  actually  maintain) 
all  Christians  du  belong  to  it,  then,  it  manifestly  is  not 
excm)it  from  difi«io««,  and  e-ontrariety  of  doctrine.  It  in  in 
vain  (as  far  as  the  present  question  is  conccrnctd)  to  uige 
that  the  doctrine  and  prcoediire  of  Protestants,  &c..  ore  eon- 
liemned  by  the  uulhoriuus  of  tlie  Church  of  Kuiue.  unU  by 
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all  iu  »imnd  membcm.  For  an  txrmplion  from  ft  ccrtaiD  cvfl 
roust  consist,  not.  in  iU  being  cenxttrt^  wlien  it  arises,  but  in 
lis  no/  arifinff  at  all.  Indeed  it  would  be  very  easy, — and 
altto  c]iiit(;  ivu|iatory,— for  any  Ctiiircli  wlmtever  to  aet  up  the 
boiist  ll)nt  it»  iluclriiitit*  urr  received  by  »ll,^-<.'xcu|>t  iboftc 
who  dissent  from  them  ;  and  that  all  submit  to  its  autliorily, 
— exteiit  tliose  who  refuse  submls^iun. 

"The  u\tTaurdJiiary  fnividunue,  ihcrcfure,  which  is  boasted 
of  85  securing  the  true  Cliurcti  ^m  clivieioa  and  from  cmirt 
and  which  I*rotc»tatit8  are  rL'|)roached  with  not  trusting^  to 
or  claiming,  han  evid(?ntly  no  cxintence  in  the  very  Oiurch 
to  which  those  who  utter  the  reproftoh  belong.  And  one  can 
hitrdly  douht  that  they  uiuat  tlicmtielvca  be  uware  uf  ihis; 
and  that  wlien  they  «peak,  in  a,  tone  of  exulting  coiiGtlcticei 
of  the  miraculuus  exemption  of  their  Church  from  the  io- 
roAiU  of  faluc  doctrine  and  diasension,  they  are  only  seeking 
to  quiet  the  roinds  of  the  unthinking  Vulgar  with  a  delusive 
cciristdation. 

"How  for  thia  kind  of  language  may  work  an  oppuelte 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  more  educated  Cl&sBes, — how  fnr 
the  jtcreat  prevalence  yf  iufidchty  among  tboee  Cl»twe»  on  the 
Continent  may  be  iiecouiited  for  by  their  continually  heanug 
(fi^m  those  who,  they  will  conclude,  ought  to  know  what 
their  ouii  Scriptures  say)  of  promisa  having  been  made  to 
the  Cliiirch  which,  it  i«  evident,  z&  a  matter  of  experience, 
have  VQt  been  fulfilled,  is  an  intjuir)'  into  which  I  wiU  not 
now  ent«r.  My  own  conviction  in,  tliat  every  kind  of  pious 
fraud  in  as  much  at  Tariancc,  ultimately,  with  sound  policy* 
as  it  i«  with  ChriBtlan  principle." 


NOTK  C.  TO  PAGE  508. 

It  is  worth  irmarkiTtg,  that  a  verj'  great  additional  clanger 
of  infidelity  exists  in  all  those  countries,  in  which  it  is  an 
e«tablishal  principle  that  the  profesaion  of  Uie  religion  wluch 
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tlie  (JoTemmrnt  aaiictions,  may,  and  ehoiild  he  enforced  by 
cotTcite  means,  aiiJ  lliat  it  is  tlii;  ri-ilit  and  duty  of  the  rivii 
magistratL-  to  proliibit  and  fureibly  repre^ii  all  departure  from 
it.  I  do  not  duubt,  indeed,  that  many  pcnuns  an:  eincert;  b«- 
lieven  in  Cliriiitiiiiiity,  who  yet  maintain  tliia  priucipJc;  but 
tlie  principle  iself, — I>e6ides  being  wholly  at  variance  wltb  tlie 
spirit  of  Christianity, — acts  aNo  m  a  kind  of  specific  poi»on 
to  sincere  belief.  Like  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  it  makes 
gmdual  and  imperceptible  advances  in  dcbilitiUing  the  dystem, 
ajid  tainting  tlie  inniuet  npringK  of  life,  more  or  Ich8  sptietlily 
according  to  the  constitution  of  each  individual ;  and  carrie* 
olf  JtM  victims  one  by  one,  without  external  blow,  by  a  secret 
internal  decay. 

One  mode  iu  which  tills  cause  operates  is,  bv  destroying  the 
support  which  each  man's  conviction  onlinarily  derivea,  and 
may  fairly  ami  reasonably  derive,  from  that  of  hi«  iiciglibourK. 
For,  whatever  any  one  i»  comptlhd  to  pntfess,  we  cannot 
rationally  feel  sure  tliHt  he  does  not  inw&nlly  diKbeliove ; 
aince  we  know  that  if  he  does  disbelieve  it  lie  dares  not 
openly  say  so. 

But  it  is  in  another  way  that  the  principle  in  question 
pniduccs  Its  moHt  deleterious  cITects.  In  proportion  as  men 
are  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  right  that  outward  profesdon 
•lioitl<l  Ik!  enforced,  tlicy  will  come  to  consider  this  profession 
as  cvcrytliing.  and  inward  belief, — which  cannot  be  enforced, 
~^u  insignificant.  ConformUy  will  be  regarded  na  the  groat 
ob)ect,  and  truth  as  a  matter  we  need  not  be  concerned 
about. 

"The  highest  truth,"  saya  Dr.  Arnold,  "if  profesiwil  by 
one  who  believes  it  not  in  blH  heart,  ia,  to  him,  a  lie,  and  he 
sinM  greatly  by  professing  it.  Let  us  try  as  much  as  we  will 
to  convince  ourneighboun;  but  let  us  beware  of  influencing 
their  conduct  when  we  &il  in  influencing  their  convictions. 
He  wlio  hribcH  or  friglitens  \m  neighbour  into  iluiug  an  act 
which  no  good  man  would  do  for  reward  or  from  fear,  it 
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temptint;  hi»  n<^igtiliour  to  «in ;  he  M  aMutin^  to  lower  hhA 
to  harden  his  conscience, — to  mnke  him  act  for  the  favour 
and  frnm  the  fear  of  man.  iiiatciul  iif  for  tlic  favour  and  from 
th(.'  fear  of  GotI ;  nnii  if  tliis  he  n  tan  in  him.  it  h  a  double  sin 
in  Uh  to  tempt  him  to  Ho  it."  And  any  one  whose  conscionce 
has  been  thus  luworcd, — wt>o  has  bi>ca  so  long  habituated 
to  tliift  sin  as  to  cease  to  consider  it  as  a  tin, — will  have  cast 
aftide  alt  thoughts  of  sincerity  in  religious  profeiaion,  eitlicr 
in  himself  on  in  ntheni ;  and  will  regard  it  m  even  a  doty 
(like  tho  ancient  heathen  philosophers)  to  conform  to  tW 
reli^on  of  hi.t  country  for  t!ie  sake  of  the  public  good. 

It  in  mere  triflinf^  and  evasion  to  pretend  (ns  Rome  have 
done)  to  (juiiljfy  the  principle,  by  &aying  that  tho  (iovemment 
ia  to  enforce  a  fnie  religion,  and  not  any  other;  since,  of 
course,  cacb  Government  will  tlccidc  and  proclaim  that  to  be 
the  true  one,  which  it  patronizes ;  and  from  its  dcciaiona  tliere 
ia  no  appeal.  If  it  has  a  right,  then,  to  make  and  enforce 
these  decrees, — if  it  be,  an  aorae  exprpBa  it,  the  duty  of  a 
Government  to  providt-  a  true  religion  for  the  subjeeta,  in  th« 
sense  of  deciding  what  religion  they  shall  be  obUgtd^  under 
a  penalty,  to  adhere  to,^-And  if  it  he  the  duty  of  the  eub- 
jects,  ns  well  ns  their  interest,  to  acquiesce  (as  it  must  b«  if 
Government  have  this  right;  »nce  right  and  duty  imply  earh 
other), — then,  since  dilTcrent,  and  even  oppoaitc  religiona  mvf 
be,  and  in  fact  arc,  in  different  Countries,  thus  enforced,  aU 
of  which  cannot  be  tnie,  hut  all  of  which,  each  in  its  own 
Country,  men  arc  bound  to  profess,  &  complete  disconnexion 
is  thus  efTecied  between  religions  proTeision  and  truth.  For 
it  is  utterly  impossible,  on  the  above  principles,  tliat  there  can 
be  any  one  true  religion  revealed  from  heaven  wliich  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  adopt.  All  must  be  mere  creatures 
of  human  legislation  for  the  {)ur[>08e»  uf  State  policy. 

And  this,  I  suppose,  was  tlio  meaning  of  a  member  of  the 
Ijegislatiire,  of  some  celebrity,  who  is  rcporteil  lo  have  said 
ll»t  he  believed  all  religinns  to  be  tnic,  and  all  equally  tror. 
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That  they  could,  all  and  each,  be  really  from  Heaven,  their 
palpable  discrepancy  lenders  clearly  impossible ;  and,  therefore, 
if  they  are  all  on  a  level,  it  must  follow  that  none  of  them  is 
a  real  revelation.  '*  All  equally  true"  must  liave  meant  "  all 
equally  false."  But  all, — I  suppose  he  meant, — are  alike  suited 
to  keep  the  Vulgar  in  salutary  awe,  and  to  gratify  a  certain 
craving  in  their  minds  after  some  superhuman  object  of 
veneration. 

This  seems  to  be  just  that  description  of  infidelity  which 
the  principle  I  have  been  speaking  of, — that  of  compulsory 
confonnity, — often  actually  produces,  and  always  tends  to 
generate  and  to  foster.  [See  Essays  on  the  Difficulties  of 
St.  Paul's  Writings,  &c.,  Appendix,  note  E.] 


SERMON   XIX. 

CHRISTIAN    SAINTS, 

U  SEKIRIBID  IM 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT*. 


BOM.  L   1,  7. 

Paid,  a  servant  qfJesm  Christ,  called  [to  be}  an 

Apostle to  all  that  be  in  Home, 

beloved  qf  God,  called  [to  be]  Saints. 

The  opening  addresses  of  the  Apostolic 
Epistles  contain  more  instruction,  and  nnore 
matter  for  useful  meditation,  than  some  readers 
of  Scripture  are  aware.  And,  especially,  the 
titles  applied  to  the  persons  each  Apostle  is 
writing  to,  tend,  incidentally,  to  throw  much 
valuable  light  on  the  history,  and  on  the  whole 

•  This  Sermon,  delivered  in  St  Patrick's  Cathedral,  was 
published  by  the  Additional-Curates'-Fund-Society  for  Ireland, 
in  aid  of  their  funds,  by  the  pemiiasion  of  the  Preacher. 
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character,  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  They 
indicate  to  us  what  were  tlie  ideas  most  fami- 
liar to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  uiid  wliich  he 
expected,  or  at  least  intended,  to  be  the  most 
habitually  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
And  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  re- 
spect of  any  remarkable  words  or  phrases  that 
oi^cwt  frequently,  and  are  repeated  in  Epistles 
addressed  to  different  and  distant  Churches. 
Appellations  thus  conuuonly  employed,  must, 
we  may  conclude,  express  something  essential 
to  the  religion  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  i.s,  there- 
fore, most  important  to  ascertain  their  true  im- 
port, and  full  force. 

Now  in  looking  over  the  openings  of  the 
several  £pistles  of  Paul,  you  will  find  that  in 
the  far  greater  part  of  them  he  applies  the  title 
of  SAINTS  to  the  persons  he  is  addressing. 

The  Romans,  and  also  the  Corinthians,  he 
addresses  as  "called  saints*:'*  he  applies  the 
title  of  saints  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  and  to  the  Ephesians :  besides  which,  he 


*  The  words  "  to  be,"  which  wcru  iimcrUnl  by  our  tmuHla 
tors,  thpjr  linvc  firlnlcil  in  iUilicit,  to  deuote  that  there  it  no 
i:umjs|jui)ding  Monl  ill  Ike  original 
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several  times  uses  the  same  title  at  the  close  of 
an  Epistle,  in  reference  to  those  whose  remem- 
brances he  gives:  "all  the  saints  salute  you." 

With  respeet  to  his  address  to  the  Ephesians, 
"to  the  saints  who  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the 
faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,"  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  our  translation  might  naturally  lead  tlie 
reader  to  suppose  the  Apostle  to  be  addressing 
his  Epistle  to  hoo  distinct  classes  of  persons : — 
"  to  the  saititJt  which  are  at  Ephesus,  and  to 
the Jai/fijul  m  Christ  .Jesus."  But  the  original 
will  not  bear  that  sense.  The  exact  rendering 
would  be,  *'  to  the  saints  (i.  e.  the  holy),  even 
the  believers  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  are  at  Kphe- 
sus."  The  word  "  faithful,"  I  may  observe,  by 
the  way,  was  used  in  the  times  when  our  trans- 
lators wrote,  in  a  sense  which  it  has  now  lost, 
to  signify  "a  believer.''  Thus,  in  one  of  the 
prayers  at  the  close  of  the  Cominunion-service, 
we  read  of  "  the  blessed  company  of  all  faithful 
people;"  and  again,  in  the  19th  Article,  a 
Church  is  defined,  "a  congregation  of  faithful 
raen:"  meaning,  evidently,  in  both  places,  "be- 
lievers in  Christ." 

Who  then  were  those  Saints  and  Believers  to 
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wlioni  the  Apostle  addresses  his  Epistles?  Ma- 
nifestly, not  certain  persons  of  distinguished 
holiness,  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Christians ;  for 
he  takes  occasion  to  rebuke  several  of  those  he 
addresses,  for  their  irregularities  and  grievous 
sins.  It  is  plain  that  he  uses  the  term  as  exactly 
equivalent  to  Chrhtians: — as  applying  to  all 
who  had  professed  Cltristianity  and  been  bap- 
tized into  the  Christian  Church.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  several  other  terms  which 
arc  applied  by  him,  and  by  the  other  sacred 
writers,  to  what  we  now  call  Christians.  They 
are  often  addressed  as  the  lirrthren^  the  Elect 
[or  chosen],  the  Called,  and  the  Dixciples.  But 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  amidst  all  this  variety 
of  appellations,  they  arc  never  once  addressed 
by  that  of  Christians,  which  has  been,  for  so 
many  ages,  their  constant  designation.  Thrice 
only  does  the  word  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  never,  as  applied  by  Christians  to 
one  another.  We  find  it  mentioned,  in  Acts  .\i., 
as  the  title  for  the  first  time  bestowed  on  the 
Disciples  at  Antioch :  evidently,  by  the  Uomans, 
as  the  name  is  of  I-,atin  formation.  Again, 
wc  find  Agrippa  saying  to  Paul,  "  Almost  thou 
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pcrsuadcst  me  to  be  a  Christiiui."  And  lasUyt 
we  find  the  Apostle  Peter  adverting  to  it  as 
the  designation,  among  the  unbelieving  heathen 
rulers,  of  a  crime  for  which  the  Believers  suf- 
fered persecution.  He  exhorts  them  to  take 
care  that  none  of  them  suflPer  "as  a  murderer, 
a  thief,  or  an  evil-doer ;  but  if  any  man  suff^  h 
as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be  ashamed."  " 

The  title  tlien,  was,  it  appears,  perfectly  well 
known  in  tlie  Apostolic  age;  and  it  was  not 
held  as  a  term  of  reproach  among  Christians;  | 
for  they  gloried  in  the  name  ot  Christ ;  but  yet 
they  never  applied  it,  as  we  now  do,  to  one 
another.  M 

Now  this  fact  (however  it  is  to  be  accounted  ' 
for,  or  whether  we  can  account  for  it  at  all  or 
not,)  is  one  from  which  we  may  draw  an  im- 
portant conclusion  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament.  Suppose  these 
books  had  been,  as  some  daring  spcculatons 
have  presumed  to  conjecture,  not  really  com- 
posed in  the  apostolic  age,  by  the  persom 
whose  names  they  bear,  but  compiled  in  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  century,  out  of  tra- 
ditions afloat  in  the  Church,  and  then  fathered, 
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Upon  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists^  by  fraud, 
carelessness,  and  ignorance : — suppose  this  had 
been  the  case,  how  certain  it  is  that  we  shoidd 
have  found  in  these  books  the  word  "  ChrU- 
liafts,"'  as  commonly  applied  by  Christiana,  to 
each  other,  as  we  know  it  was  in  those  ages. 
For  tlie  word  i>  thus  employed  by  the  writers 
of  those  ages,  and  of  all  subsequent  times, 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  almost  as 
commonly  as  in  the  present  day.  Any  com. 
piler,  therefore,  in  those  ages,  making  up  a  pre- 
tended original  book  out  of  floating  traditions, 
would  have  been  morally  certain  to  apply  the 
title  **  Christians"  whenever  he  had  occasion, 
just  as  he  and  all  those  around  him  had  been 
accustomed  to  do. 

We  have  here,  therefore,  a  complete  refu- 
tation of  that  rash  conjecture  1  have  been 
alluding  to.  The  absence,  throughout  all  the 
New  Testament  writings,  of  the  word  "  Chris- 
tiivt"  as  applied  by  Christians  to  each  other, 
alone  furnishes,  even  to  a  plain  unlearned  read- 
er, a  complete  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  those 
writings. 

And  the  anxiety  of  infidels  to  disprove  that 
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antiquity  shews  plainly  how  they  despair  of 
contending,  in  any  other  way,  against  their 
truth.  Such  accounts  as  these  books  contain 
of  a  multitude  of  wonderful  events,  could  never 
possibly  (if  false)  have  been  circulated  without 
detection,  at  the  eerij  time  when  those  events 
are  described  as  occurring. 

As  for  the  cause  why  the  Apostles  did  not 
apply  to  their  converts  the  title  of  Christians, 
even  if  we  should  be  unable  to  offer  any  con- 
jecture as  to  that,  the  argument  fof  the  anti- 
quity of  the  New  Testament  remains  (as  1  l\ave 
said)  untouched.  Be  the  cause  what  it  inay, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  shortly  after  the  ajios- 
tolic  age,  and  from  thence  downwards,  to  the 
present  day,  all  Christian  writers  have  applied 
the  title  of  Christians,  jtist  as  we  do  now  ;  and 
that  it  never  is  so  applied  in  any  of  twenty- 
seven  books  of  the  New  Testament;  which, 
consequently,  nmst  have  been  written  in  the 
very  days  of  the  A[>ostles.  But  I  think  we 
may  perceive,  on  attentive  examination,  what 
the  cause  was  of  this  procedure  oi  the  Apostle*. 

The  name  of  Christians  came  into  use  (as  I 
liave  said)  first,  at  Antiocli  in  Syria ;  where  a 
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CInirch  was  founded,  consisting,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  Gentile  converts,  whose  admission 
into  the  Gospel  covenant  had  just  before  been 
announced  to  the  Apostle  Peter.  And  this  it 
was  that  seems  to  have  occasioned  the  name  to 
arise.  In  the  previous  period  of  the  Church, — 
for  about  the  first  seven  years, — the  Disciples 
being  all  Jews,  the  Itomans  were  not  likely  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  give  them  any  other 
appellation  than  '*JetDs"  They  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  the  different  religious  sects 
of  a  people  they  despised  •.  But  when  they 
found  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  men  who 
consisted  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  became 
necessan,'  to  distinguish  them  by  some  name; 
and,  naturally  enough,  they  called  them  after 
their  leader,  Christ:  which,  though  not  his 
proper  name,  but  his  iitlct  the  Romans  pro- 
bably mistook  for  his  name.  I  have  already 
observed  that  the  word  Christian  is  of  Latin 
formation,  and  must  therefore  have  been  coined 
by  the  Romans.  But  the  same  thing  will 
appear,  also,  from  the  impossibility  of  its  having 


*•  See  Dr.  Hinds'  History  of  Uw  Riw  of  CbriKtianity. 
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originated  with  any  other  class  of  men.  Tlie 
Christians  tliemselves  certainly  could  not  have 
been  its  inventors,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  never  used  it.  And  the  unbelieving  Jews 
would  never  have  employed  a  title  which  con- 
demned themselves,  by  implying  that  Jesus  qf 
NftKoreth  was  indeed  the  Christ.  To  have  called 
his  disciples  Christians,  (i.e.  followers  of  tlie 
Christ,)  would  have  been  to  acknowledge  Him 
as  the  Christ;  which  was  the  very  point  the 
unbelieving  Jews  would  nut  udniit.  They 
accordingly  called  his  disciples  Nazarenes ;  as 
you  may  see  in  Acts  xxiv.,  where  Paul  is 
denounced  as  "  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes,"  and  this  is  the  appellation  which, 
down  to  this  day,  they  prefer  applying  to  us. 

Since,  therefore,  the  title  of  Christian  could 
not  have  been  introduced,  either  by  the  Chris- 
tians themselves,  or  by  the  unbelieving  Jews, 
it  remains  that  it  must  have  originated  with 
the  unconverted  Gentiles ;  viz.,  the  Romans ; 
who  found  it  requisite,  for  the  first  time,  to 
give  a  name  to  a  cla.ss  of  men  comprehending 
both  Jews  by  nation  and  Gentiles. 

Now  the  aduiission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
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C'hureh,  (wliich  is  what  gave  occasion  for  the 
origin  of  the  title  of  "  Ckriftiitin"),  was,  as  you 
may  plainly  see  in  the  narrative  of  the  Book 
of  Acta,  and  in  the  Epistles,  the  most  won- 
derful and  unexpected  event  to  all  parties  in 
that  age,  and  the  one  which  was  the  most 
revolting  to  Jewish  prejudices.  No  point  of 
faith  did  they  hold  more  pertinaciously,  (as, 
indeed^  the  unbelieving  Jews  do  to  this  day,) 
than  that  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  originally  de- 
livered, was  to  remain  in  full  force  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  And  the  promised  Christ  [or 
Messiah]  they  looked  for  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
Israelites  by  birth,  together  with  such  pro- 
selytes as  should  have  made  themselves  a  jjor- 
tion  of  God's  People  Israel,  by  embracing  the 
whole  Lontical  Law.  That  the  unclean  and 
despised  Gentiles  should  be  admitted  to  equal 
privileges  with  the  Jews,  and  that,  without 
conforming  to  the  Levitical  Law,  was  so  abhor- 
rent to  all  their  prejudices,  that  (as  you  may 
see  in  Acts  x.  and  xi.)  the  Apostles  themselves 
had  very  great  difficulty  in  admitting  it ;  and, 
afterwards,  (as  you  may  see  in  Acts  xv.,  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaiis,)  a  great  struggle 
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was  made,  to  confine,  at  least  the  liighcst  pri- 
vileges of  the  Gospel,  to  Jews  and  those  prose- 
lytes who  should  have  completely  embraced 
Judaism. 

The  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Christ,  wlinm 
they  had  looked  for  as  a  mighty  temporal 
deliverer;  and  again,  the  admission  of  iincir- 
curaeised  Gentiles  to  a  complete  equality  with 
believing  Jews:  these  were  the  two  chief  stum- 
bling-blocks to  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  All  their  hopes,  and  expectations,  and 
interpretations  of  prophecy,  were  utterly  at 
variance  with  such  a  Gospel  as  this.  And  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  objection  constantly  in 
their  mouths  would  be,  tliat  such  a  Gospel 
implied  a  change  ofpufyose  in  the  Most  High ; 
— that  the  Ciiristian  preachers  represented  Hira 
as  hainng  violated  his  promises  to  the  Israelites, 
and  introduced  a  new  religion,  at  variance  with 
the  original  Dispensation. 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  Apostle  Paul  nneeU 
ing  this  objection  by  continually  referring  to 
the  prophecies,  to  show  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
had  (as  He  Himself  expresses  it)  "come  not  to 
destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  but  to  fulfil 
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them  ;''^ — that  the  prophecies.^tliougli  they  had 
not  been  so  understootl, — ditl  really  point  bolli 
to  a  st{fferhig  Messiah,  and  at  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles  "  to  be  fellow-heirs  "  of  the  promises ; 
being  (ns  Peter  expresses  it)  "  elect  according 
to  the  foreknowledge  of  God;"  i.e.  all  along 
designed    by  Him  to  be  enrolled  among  his 
Elect  [or  chosen]  people.     And  this  is  what 
Paul  speaks  of  as  "  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel ; 
which  had  been  hidden  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  but  now  is  made  manifest."    And, 
in  his  speech  before  Agrippa,  he  gives  a  sum. 
mary  of  his  preaching :  that  he  tauglit  "  none 
other  things  than  wliat  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
did  say  should  be;  that  the  Christ  should  stiver,'* 
(this  was  one  of  the  two  great  stumbling-blocks), 
"  and  should  Ite  the  first  that  sliould  rise  from 
the  dead,  and  should  show  light    unto  the 
People,"  (i.e.  God's  People,  Israel,)  "and  to 
the  Gentiles:"  this  was  the  other  great  stum- 
bling-block.   And  it  was  accordingly  liis  being 
the  chief  Apostle  of  the  Geftti/es  that  expased 
him  to  so  much  bitterer  persecution  than  the 
rest.     In  support  of  these  doctrines,  he  ap}>cals 
to  the  Prophets :  "  King   Agrippa,  believest 
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thou  the  Prophets?")  maintaining  that  the 
Gospel  is  no  new  religion,  opposed  to  tlie  Old 
Dispensution,  but  an  enlargement  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Old;  not  a  destroying,  but  a 
fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Now  in  order  to  impress  this  the  more  fully 
on  the  minds  of  the  Disciples,  who  were  con- 
tinually in  danger  of  being  misled  by  Judaizing 
teachers>  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  Apostles  should  have  taken  the  pre- 
caution, which  we  find,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
do  take,  of  abstaining  from  the  use  of  an}'  new 
title,  such  as  that  of  Christians,  and  confining 
tlieinselvcs  altogether  to  those  titles  which  were 
api^ied  to  Goffs  People  of  ahl.  We  find,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Israelites  perpetually 
called  '*  Brethren,"'  as  being  literally  children  of 
Israel  after  the  fiesh  ;  they  arc  also  designated 
the  "Called."  and  "Chosen."  [or  "Elect,"] 
People  of  God ;  not  as  being  predestinated  ab- 
solutely  to  obtain  His  favour,  but  as  being 
selected  for  certain  high  privUeges  and  advan- 
tfiges,  through  which  they  might,  if  they  failed 
not  on  their  part,  obtain  extraordinary  favour. 
And  they  are  also  called  a  Iwiy  people,    i.e. 
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Saints,  not  as  denoting  that  tliey  personally 
excelled  in  holiness  of  character ;  but  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  certain  phiccs  were  csilled 
"holy,**  fletiicatetly  and  set  apart,  to  Gods  ser- 
vice. All  these  titles  accordingly,  the  Apos- 
tles applied  to  Christians  of  whatever  nation ; 
to  point  out  to  them  that  all  are  now  alike 
admitted  to  the  privilegesof  the  ancient  Church 
[or  Congregation,  as  the  word  is  rendered  in 
our  version  of  the  Old  Testament]  of  Israel ; 
only,  with  great  additional  ones;  all  being 
** brethren;'  as  being  Gods  adopted  children: 
("as  many  as  received  Him,*'  says  the  Evan- 
gelist John,  *'  to  them  gave  He  power  to  be- 
come the  Sons  of  God,")  all  being  God's 
"  Elect  [or  'Chosen,']  people ;"  all  being  8alnts. 
or  '*  Holj',"  in  the  sense  of  being  solemnly 
dedicated  to  His  service,  as  the  Israelites  had 
been  of  old ;  and  all  being  (as  Paul  calls  thera, 
in  Galatians)  "  the  Israel  of  God."  "  If."  says 
he,  "ye  are  Chri.st's,  then  are  ye  Abraliam's 
Seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise."  "Ye 
are,"  says  Peter,  *'a  chosen  generation,  [the 
word  is  the  same  which  is  elsewhere  rendered 
by  our  translators  *  Elect,']  a  royal  priesthood, 
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a  holy  nation,  [tlie  word  here  rendered  *  holy,' 
is  the  same  which  is  elsewhere  translated 
'Saints,']  which  before  were  not  a  People,  bxit 
now  are  the  People  of  God." 

Such,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  of 
the  Apostles  for  confining  themselves  to  these 
names,  instead  of  employing  that  of  Christians. 
And  this  will  explain  also  why,  when  these 
reasons  liad  no  longer  the  same  force,  these 
names  became  less  employed,  and  that  of"  Chrin- 
tian^  came  gradually  into  ordinary  use.  When 
Jerusalem  and  its  temple  were  destroyed,  and 
the  Jewish  nation  was  dispersed,  and  the  far 
greater  number  of  Christians  were  Gentiles, 
the  danger  of  Judaizing  teachers,  which  in 
Paul's  time  was  so  great,  seems  almost  to  have 
died  away ;  and  Christians  seem  to  have  felt, 
(whether  rightly  or  wrongly),  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  of  reminding  them  of  what 
was  now  become  so  familiar  to  them,  though 
originally  a  great  paradox,  that  men  of  all 
nations  had  succeeded  to  the  full  pri\ileges 
which  had  originally  been  confined  to  the  Jews, 
and  were  all  admitted  alike  to  be  GmVs  people. 
And  hence,  immediately  after  the  age  of  the 
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Apostles,  the  term  Christians  gradually  began 
to  oome  into  use  among  themselves,  as  it  re- 
mains down  to  this  day. 

In  conformity  with  %vhnt  I  have  been  saying, 
you  will  observe  that  Paul  constantly  uses 
these  appellations,  not  as  implying  that  his 
hearers  had  attained  superior  Christian  excel- 
lence, but  as  suggesting  a  moltve  for  their  ex- 
erting themselves  to  attain  it.  lie  never  tells 
any  of  them  to  expect  any  "  cali,"  but  addresses 
them  all  as  "  called  Saints,"  and  exhorts  them 
to  *'  «'ff/A  worthy  of  the  vocation  whereto  they 
are  called."  He  never  speaks  of  their  becoming 
elect,  but  exhorts  them  (Col.  iii.  12)  *' as  the 
elect  of  God,  holy,  [or  Saints],  to  put  on  mercy, 
kindness,  and  humbleness,"  and  to  "give  dili- 
gence to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure." 
Never  does  he  exhort  them  to  }>e  Saints*,  but 
to  "walk  as  f>ecometA  Saints;"*  never,  to  enter 
into  any  brotherhood,  but  "to  fove  /m  brethren." 

•  The  ApoBtte  Peter  in  one  pa»«ge  use*  the  word  ayioi 
f "  holy"  or  "■  Sniiitfl"!  in  the  tense  of  that  personal  hoIincM  of 
life  to  whicli  he  exhorts  lii»  hearers  U)  aim.  There  may  pcr- 
ha]M  be  one  or  two  otlier  Instances  of  ite  being  so  etnployeil 
hy  the  aacrcA  writers;  hut  the  olW  Bonse — tiie  one  above 
dcacribed'-^s  uniluuhtcJIy  tlie  oitliuary  one. 
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The  titles,  in  short,  which  lie  applies,  all  denote 
tlieir  privileges  and  tlieir  duties;  not  their 
good  une  of  those  privileges,  and  faithful  per- 
ft^mawce  of  those  duties.  It  is  to  that  use  and 
that  performance  that  he  exhorts  them.  And  he 
warns  them  [e.g.  1  Cor.  x.).  from  the  example 
of  God's  people  of  old,  against  neglecting  or 
abnitiiig  their  high  privileges.  All  the  Israd- 
ites  were  God's  "Chosen"  [or  Elect],  but  **  with 
most  of  them*  God  was  not  well  pleased,** 
as  was  shown  by  their  being  overthrown  in  the 
wilderness. — "  Wherefore  let  him  that  think- 
eth  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

It  has  happened,  I  think  nnfortunately,  that 
in  adopting  the  designation  of  ^* Christians" 
(to  which  there  can  be  no  objection)  we  have, 
at  the  same  time,  changed  in  a  great  degree 
the  signification  of  the  term  "SainUJ*  It  is 
now  generally  used  to  denote,  not  all  Chris- 
tians,— all  who  have  been  dedicated  to  Christ 
in  baptism, — but  some  particular  Christians 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  either  as  having 
received  the  gift  of  inspiratiOT, — as  we  speak 
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of  Saint  Matthew,  Saint  Mark,  Saint  Paul, 
and  the  rest  of  the  iVpostles  and  Evangelists, — 
or  else  as  being  siippose<l  to  possess  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  or  kind  of  personal  holiness, 
beyond  what  is  expected  of  ordinary  Christians- 
These  notions  liavo,  in  their  most  exaggerated 
form,  led  to  the  practice  which  unhappily  pre- 
vails, and  has  for  many  ages  prevailed,  among 
a  verj'  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world,  of 
invoking  deceased  Saints,  and  begging  their 
intercession  with  the  Most  High;  thus  confer- 
ring on  his  creatures  the  attribute  of  omnipre- 
sence— each  of  these  Saints  being  supposed  to 
be  able  to  hear  the  invocations  of  millions  of 
votaries  in  many  thousand  different  parts  of 
the  world,  who  arc  addressing  him  at  the  same 
time! 

But  even  those  who  have  kept  clear  of  this 
error  arc  yet  often  found  attributing  to  those 
whom  they  designate  "  Saints.*'  such  a  degree 
and  kind  of  personal  holiness  as  is  far  from 
being  required  or  expected  of  Christians  in 
general,  and  which  it  would  be  most  extrava- 
gant for  them  to  aim  at  or  hope  for. 

One  may  often,  accordingly,   hear  persons 
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professing  to  have  no  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidcretl  ns  Saints^  or  thought  of  ever  becoming 
such ;  though  at  the  same  time  tliey  woYild  ^ 
be  indignant  at  not  hying  considered  as  Chris- 
tiatis.  And  yet  the  Apostles,  as  we  liave  seen, 
always  used  the  word  Saints  as  equivalent  to 
what  we  mean  by  Christians. 

What  would  have  been,  think  you.  the  as- 
tonishment of  Paul,  conlH  he  now  return  to 
the  earth,  at  hearing  professed  believers  in 
Christ  disavowing  all  claim  to  tlie  title  of 
"  Saint"?  This  horror  and  astonishment  would 
indeed  be  much  diminished  wlien  he  came  to 
i)n<Ierstan(l  that  we  use  the  word  in  a  verv 
different  sense  from  his.  But  without  denying 
our  riglit  to  make  such  a  ehatige,  I  cannot  but 
think  he  would  have  questional  the  wisdom  of 
doing  so  in  this  instance.  Evangelists,  and 
Prophets,  and  Apostles,  I  think  he  would  con-  M 
sider  as  best  distinguished  by  the  verj'  titles  of 
"Evangelist"  and  "Prophet"  and  "  Apostle," 
rather  than  by  that  of  "  Saint,"  which  in  Scrip- 
ture is  applied  to  every  one  of  Gotl's  People — 
to  every  member  of  what  is  called  in  the  oldest 
of  the  Creeds,  "the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
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Communion  of  Saints."  For  the  saintsliip  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  consisted  (accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  Scripture)  not  in  what 
was  peculiar  to  Oiem,  but  in  what  was  common 
to  them  with  others ;  not  in  their  inspiration 
and  other  miraculous  gifts,  but  in  those  gifts 
offered  to  Christians  generally,  which  are  of 
incomparably  higher  value.  And  of  this,  at 
least,  I  cannot  doubt;  that  Paul  Avould  ear- 
nestly warn  us  against  being  misled  by  our 
own  use  of  language; — against  falling  into 
confusion  of  thought,  and  into  senous  error 
respecting  things,  through  the  careless  employ- 
ment of  worth.  Most  earnestly,  we  may  be 
assured,  would  he  warn  us  that  Christianity  is 
not  two  religions, — one  for  ordinary  men,  and 
another  for  Saints, — but  one  single  religion, 
designed  for  all  men  alike,  and  not  setting  up 
several  different  standards  of  personal  holiness 
for  different  persons.  He  would  warn  us  against 
being  led  to  imagine  that  there  are  among  the 
number  of  Christians  certain  classes  or  parties, 
or  orders  of  men,  of  whom  a  Christian  life — 
a  conformity  of  character  to  the  Gospel-pre- 
cepts— is  more  required,  or  is  less  required, 
o  0  2 
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tlian  of  the  generality.  "  They  that  are  Christ's 
(says  this  Apostle)  have  crucified  the  flesh, 
with  the  flffbctions  and  lusts."  "If  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature"  '*  If  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none 
of  his."  He  speaks  not.  yon  observe,  of  what 
can  be  done,  and  is  required  to  be  done,  by 
certain  pre-eminent  Saints,  but  of  "any  man" 
who  has  enlisted  at  baptism  under  the  banner 
of  Christ  crucified.  In  the  sense  in  which  I'aul 
accounted  liimself  a  Saint,  in  that  sense  lie  calls 
all  Christians  Saints. 

As  for  the  saintshtp  which  consists  in  the 
possession  of  inspiration  from  Heaven,  or  of 
any  other  miraculous  gifts,  great  is  the  mistake 
of  imagining  that  such  gifts  render  the  ikjs- 
sessor  necessarily  acceptable  in  God's  sight,  and 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  xithntitute  for  moral 
holiness  of  character;  or  again,  that  these 
supernatural  gifts  necessarily  ensure  personal 
holiness;  or  again,  that  the  absence  of  such 
gifts  renders  a  less  degree  of  personal  holiness 
sufficient.  God  enabled  some  to  speak  in  new 
languages ;  of  them  it  was  required  that  they 
should  use  ttie  gift  to  his  glory,  and  the  f^nod 
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of  tlieir  fellow-creatures,  in  preaching  tlie 
Gospel  throughout  the  world.  To  others  was 
"  ^iveii  the  gift  of  healing,  by  the  same  Spirit ;" 
it  was  their  task  to  heal  the  sick  accordingly. 
To  others  is  given  oniij  the  knowlinlge  of  tiic 
Gospel,  and  the  promise  of  Divine  aid  to  help 
their  infinnities,  and  to  enable  them  to  con- 
form their  own  heart  and  life  to  the  precepts 
and  example  of  their  Lord:  and  these  also  are 
retjiiired  thus  to  conform,  and  to  make  the 
best  use  of  their  own  advantages  Nowhere 
are  we  told  that  a  less  degree  of  Christian 
virtue  is  re(|uisite  in  one  who  does  not  possess 
miraculous  endowments.  For.  these  endow- 
ments were  designed,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
possessor,  but  of  his  neighbours.  Miracles  were 
the  instruments  the  Lord  employed  for  the 
propagation  of  his  Gospel  among  all  nations; 
that  men  might  glorify,  not  the  roan  who 
exercised  such  superhuman  powers,  but  God. 
The  inspired  preachers  and  writers  were  in- 
spired for  the  purpose  of  instructing  ux  in  the 
Gospel  of  their  Divine  Master. 

Hut  would  it  not  l»e  presumptuous  for  any 
one  of  us  in  these  days  to  pretend  to  be  as 
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good  a  Christian  as  Paul  or  Peter,  or  any  other 
of  those  we  call  emphatically  "  Saints"? 

Presumptuous  indeed  it  would  be  to  pretend 
to  a  high   degree  of  Christian  excellence — to 
"  count  oneself  to  have  apprehended : "  but  to 
aim  at  attaining  that  excellence,  through  divine 
assistance,  is  so  far  from  being  presumptuous, 
that  there  is  more  presumption  in  cherishing 
a  hope  of  God's  favour  without  it.     It  would 
indeed  be  a  most  impious  presumption  for  one 
of  us  to  pretend  to  inspiration;  because  we 
have  it  not     It  would  be  presumptuous  for 
one  of  us  to  expect  to  be  as  eminent  an  in- 
strument in  propagating  the  Gospel  among  all 
nations  as  the  Apostle  Paul ;  because  we  are 
not  so  qualified  by  miraculous  gifts  as  he  was. 
Hut  we  are  not  less  enabled,  or  less  bound, 
each  one  of  us,  himself  to  perform  his   own 
Christian  duties — to  lead  a  Christian  life,  and 
to  have  a  Christian  heart ;    and    in  short  (as 
Paul  expresses  it)  to  "walkasbecometh  Saints," 
than  the  Apostles  themselves.     And  there  is 
great  and  dangerous  presumption  in  the  false 
humility  of  hoping  for  acceptance  with    our 
Great  Master  while  wc  lower  our  own  standard 
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of  personal  Christian  holiness,  and  claim  an 
exemption  from  the  duty  of  aiming  at  the 
highest  degree  of  Christian  moral  excellence, 
on  the  ground  that  we  are  not  gifted  with 
miraculous  powers. 

These  powers  were  given,  as  I  have  said, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  possessors,  but  of 
others,  for  their  conviction  and  instruction. 
And  the  possession  of  these  miraculous  gifts. 
neither  proved  any  one  to  be  personally  pure 
and  holy  in  heart,  nor  necessarily  made  him 
such.  Judas  Iscariot,  we  should  remember, 
exercised,  in  common  with  the  other  Apostles, 
miraculous  powers,  during  our  Lord's  abode 
on  earth.  Many  of  the  Corinthians,  again,  are 
severely  rebuked  by  Paul  for  their  strange 
abuse  of  some  of  their  miraculous  gifts.  The 
Lord  Jesus  himself  speaks  of  his  finally  dis- 
owning, as  "workers  of  iniquity,"  some  who 
should  have  "done  many  mighty  works  in  his 
name."  And  Paul  speaks  strongly  of  his  own 
sedulous  care  as  to  his  own  life,  "  lest  by  any 
means  after  having  preached  to  others,  he 
should  himself  become  a  castaway." 

I^et  no  one  therefore  suppose  either   tliat 
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more,  or  tliiit  less,  of  Christian  virtue  is  requisite 
for  an  Apostle  or  Prophet  than  for  an  unin- 
spired Christian.  Doth  aHkc  arc,  in  the  scrip- 
tural  sense  of  the  word,  "  Saints ;"  and  lioth 
aliive  are  enabled,  and  therefore  require*!,  to 
"  walk  as  hecometh  Saints."  Whctlicr  a  man 
have  received  heavenly  light  by  immediate 
personal  inspiration,  or  througli  the  words  of 
an  inspired  Evangelist,  in  cither  case  he  Aas 
been  blessed  with  that  light,  and  both  are  re- 
quiretl  to  live  "  as  children  of  the  light."  Those 
who  have  no  power  to  cast  out  evil  spirits 
from  the  possessed,  are  yet  enabled  and  re- 
quired to  cast  them  out  from  themselves — to 
"  resist  tl»e  Devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  tliem." 
Those  who  have  no  miraculous  gifts  of  healing 
the  sick  and  cleansing  the  leprous,  are  yet  cm- 
powered,  and  therefore  expected,  to  apply  to 
the  Great  Physician  of  Souls  for  the  cure  of 
their  own  spiritual  diseases,  and  to  "  purify 
themselves  even  as  He  is  pure."  And  those 
who  have  not  the  gift  of  tongues,  are  yet 
called  on  to  do  their  best  towards  diffusing  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Gospel-religion 
among  all  who  do  lie  within  their  reach. 
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TImt  valuable  Institution,  the  members  of 
which  arc  now  assembled,  and  for  which  we 
are  anxious  tu  obtain  a  more  general  and 
active  support  from  the  Public,  is  so  constituted 
as  to  enable  all,  whether  Clergy  or  Laymen, 
to  take  some  share — a  share  which  they  must 
rejoice  to  take,  if  they  are  Christians  in  any 
thing  but  in  name — in  the  great  work  of  pro- 
moting the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
the  doing  of  "  His  will  on  earth  as  in  heaven,'* 
which  they  daily  pray  for.  Ry  contributing 
towards  the  support  of  Ministers  in  places 
where  their  services  are  much  needed,  and 
cannot  without  such  contributions  be  ob- 
tained, — by  tluis  preserving  multitudes  of  our 
brethren  from  spiritual  destitution,  from  gross 
religious  ignorance,  from  pernicious  error,  from 
irreligion.  and  from  sin, — the  L^ty  as  well  as 
tlie  Clergy  may  have  a  share  in  forwarding  the 
great  work  for  which  their  Saviour  lived  and 
died. 

Is  there  any  Layman  of  our  Church  who  is 
disposed  to  say  in  his  heart — "This  is  a  valu- 
able Institution,  and  one  to  wliich  the  Clerfftj 
ought  to  contribute  liberally ;  it  is  a  holy  aiid 
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an  important  work,  and  one  which  ought  to 
excite  great  interest  among  the  Clergy ;  but 
religious  matters  are  more  properly  their  con- 
cern. Laymen  cannot  be  expected  to  lake  any 
particular  interest  in  the  propagation  of  re- 
hgion?" 

1  dwelt  in  the  beginning  of  this  discourse  on 
the  error  of  regarding  Christianity  as  two  reli- 
gions— one  for  ordinary  Christians,  and  an- 
other  for  "Saints"— for  the  "Elect**— for  "God's 
People," — or  some  particular  class,  party,  or 
order  of  men.  I  dwelt,  I  say,  on  that  error  in 
especial  reference  to  this  occasion,  because  the 
prevalence  of  the  error  and  its  evil  consetjuences 
are  in  no  point  more  observable  than  in  what 
relates  to  the  distinction  between  the  Clergy 
and  the  Laity.  That  there  is  a  distinction  of 
q^ces  between  the  two  is  undeniable;  but  so 
far  forth  as  they  are  Christians — i.e.  (in  the 
apostolic  sense  of  the  word)  Saints,  there  is  no 
distinction.  And  yet  does  it  not  often  happen 
tltat  such  actions  and  such  liabits  of  life  33  are 
clearly  at  variance,  not  with  the  ministerial 
cliaracter  only,  but  with  the  Christian  character, 
are»   by   llie   world   in  getienU,   thought   vi'ry 
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lightly  of  in  a  Layman,  though  in  a  Clergyman 
they  would  be  severely  censured?  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  many  duties  which,  if  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  is  to  be  received, 
are  not  merely  c^nW  duties  but  Gospel  dutieSf 
are  either  wholly  neglected,  or  very  little  at- 
tended to,  by  such  as  have  not  taken  hohf 
orders?  And  this  temper  of  mind  is  found 
not  least  in  many  of  those  who  are  among  the 
most  rigid  in  their  demands  of  an  exemplary 
performance  of  Christian  duties  by  the  Clergy. 
It  is  commonly  (and  very  truly)  said,  that  the 
Clergy  ought  to  be  men  of  exemplary  life;  i.  e. 
a  life  which  sets  a  good  example  to  their  people: 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  this  truth  is  by  none 
more  earnestly  dwelt  on  than  by  some  of  those 
who  seem  never  even  to  think  of  being  bound 
to  Jbllow  that  example,  by  leading  the  same 
sort  of  life  themselves.  Now  if  they  really  hope 
for  salvation  by  means  of  their  pastor^s  good 
conduct, — by  his  practice  of  Christian  virtue  in 
their  stead, — they  ought  at  least  to  be  con- 
sistent in  their  language,  and  to  call  it,  not 
exemplary  virtue,  but  vicarious  virtue. 

But  to  pass  over  the  case  of  those  who  tole- 
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rate  in  themselves  unchristian  Iiabits,  or  who 
neglect  Christian  duties,  generally,  and  to  con- 
6nc  myself  to  one  branch  of  Christian  duty, 
that  of  labouring  to  spread  among  all,  and 
especially  among  our  brethren,  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion,  what  do 
we  find^and  what  ought  we  to  find — among 
the  lay-members  of  our  Church  ?  Most  true  it 
is,  that  a  haymaii  is  not  justified  in  taking 
on  himself  any  that  arc  exclusively  ministerial 
functions — in  intruding  lumself  into  what  are 
strictly  clerical  offices.  I  oidy  wish  each  one 
who  hears  mc  to  consider  how  far,  and  in  what 
way,  without  any  such  intrusion,  it  is  possihie^ 
and  conxetjuenf/i/  a  duty,  for  him  to  assist  to- 
wards promoting  that  coming  of  Christ's  king- 
dom which  he  is  accustomed  to  pray  for ;  and 
next,  to  consider  how  far  he  is  himself  per- 
forming that  duty. 

We  all  know  tliat  it  is  the  proper  office  of 
the  >Jinistcrs  of  our  Church  to  lead  the  de- 
votions of  the  congregation  according  to  the 
Prayer-book,  and  to  administer  the  Sacrament* 
to  thcni,  and  publicly  to  preach  and  expound 
to  tliem  the  Sefiptures.    Is  it  also  their  sole. 
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or  their  especial  office  to  bear  all  the  expenses 
of  every  institution  for  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  practice?  Can  delicate 
scruples,  and  conscientious  dread  of  unduly 
intruding  into  the  ministerial  office,  bold  back 
any  one  from  contributing  towards  such  an 
object?  Can  he  think  that  indifference  in  such 
a  cause,  ttiough  unbecoming  the  profession  of 
a  C/er^yman,  is  consistent  with  tlie  profession 
of  a  Chr'tsiianf — that  the  Clergy  may  be  ex- 
pcctwl  to  feel  a  great  interest  in  such  matters ; 
but  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Laity? 

If  there  be  any  who  entertain  these  senti- 
ments, I  would  ask  such  a  one  what  he  would 
think  of  our  doctrine,  if  we  were  to  teach  that 
the  highest  glories  of  Heaven  arc  reserved  for 
the  Clergy  exclusively;  that  the  souls  of  Lay- 
men are  of  comparatively  small  account  in 
their  Kedeemer's  sight ;  and  that  the  best 
Christians  must  be  content  with  a  very  hum- 
ble and  inferior  place  in  the  mansions  of  eternal 
bliss,  unless  they  have  been  admitted  to  holy 
Orders?  How  great  would  be  the  indignation 
at  such  a  groundless  and  arrogant  assumption 
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on  our  part,  that  would  be  felt  and  expressed 
by  all; — by  all,  including  all  those  who  are 
content  to  forego  all  pretensions  to  an  equal 
share  in  Christian  aiea/,  in  Gospel  duties — 
though  not  to  forego  their  equal  claim  to 
Christian  hopes,  to  Gospel /worn w*,  to  heavenly 
happiness ! 

Let  any  one  of  you,  my  Christian  friends, 
who  does  feel  that  gratitude  and  love  to   his 
Saviour — that  high  value  for  the  blessing  of 
Gospel-light,  which  prompts  him  to  seek  how 
he  may  do  something  to  manifest  his  sense  of 
mercies  received — let  any  such  person  behold 
in  this  Society  an  opportunity  of  promoting 
"glory  to  God  in  the  highest,   and  on  earth 
peace,   good-will   towards   men ;"'   not   merely 
worldly  peace,  but  heavenly,  and  divine  good- 
will towards  men. 

But  if,  again,  any  one  feels  conscious  within 
his  own  heart  that  his  Christian  gratitude,  and 
love,  and  zeal,  fall  lamentably  short  of  what 
he  knows  he  ought  to  feel ;  and  if  he  sincerely 
desires  to  kindle  into  warmth  those  sentiments 
which  are  but  coldly  alive  within  him  ;  let  him 
behold  here  one  of  the  best  exercises  by  which 
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to  foster  and  strengthen  those  sentiments.  For 
as  we  may  observe  in  all  departments  of  life, 
actively  befriending  any  one  increases  our  re- 
gard for  him ;  actively  serving  our  country 
strengthens  the  feeling  of  patriotism ;  activity 
in  the  service  of  a  party  strengtliens  party- 
spirit  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  A  cause  in  which 
we  have  exerted  ourselves  becomes  more  and 
more  endeared  to  us  through  those  very  efforts. 
Act  therefore  as  you  tvould  spontaneously  and 
gladly  act  if  you  had  those  Christian  feelings, 
and  that  Christian  zeal  which  you  know  the 
Christian  ought  to  have,  and  which  you  wish 
to  generate  and  encourage  in  your  own  breast ; 
and  the  very  outward  acts  themselves,  coupled 
with  earnest  petitions  for  Divine  Grace,  will 
produce,  and  strengthen,  and  keep  up  that 
very  disposition  of  whicli  such  acts  are  the 
natural  fruit. 

I  know  indeed  that  the  severe  pressure  of 
that  awful  visitation  of  famine  which  has  fallen 
on  this  land,  renders  it  doubly  difficult  at  the 
present  time  to  support  any  institution  which, 
like  this,  depends  on  voluntary  contributions. 
But  I  would  remind  any  one   who  may   be 
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disposed  to  make  this  a  plea  for  withholding 
contributions   from    this   Society,   to    consider 
that  this  pressure  has  fallen  with  most  especial 
severity  on  the  Clergy ;  whose  means,  generally 
speaking,  are  very  slender,  and  whose  charities 
have  often  more  than  exhausted  their  means; 
so  that  there  is  more  need  than  ever  for  aid 
from  the  Laity  to  support  any  important   i^| 
stitution  which,  if  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts^ 
of  the  Clergy,  must  finally   become  extinct. 
IJut  independently   of    this    consideration,  ^d 
would  remind  you,  that  to  regard  bodily  wan^^ 
and    suiFeringa   as  alone  calling  for  charitable 
rclit'f,  and  to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  spi- 
ritual wants — to  diseases  of  the  soul — to  the 
needs  of  those  who  may,  or  who  sliould  **  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness"*' — would  be 
quite  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
Gospel,  and  with  the  precepts  and  the  exatn] 
of  its  Author.    He  fed  the  hungry  indeed,  ax 
healed  the  sick ;   but  his  main  object  was  to 
teach  men  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  th< 
Heavenly  Father.     He  exhorted  his  hearers 

labour  not  so  much  for  the  meat  that  perisi 
cth,"  as  for  that  "which  endurcth  unto  ev< 
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la-stinj^  life;"  and  "to  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  ri^liteousness."  in  preference  to 
taking  anxious  thought  what  they  should  cat 
unti  drink  ;  and  He  taught  us,  in  His  own  fonn 
of  prayer,  before  we  ask  for  our  "daily  bread," 
to  pray  that  his  "  kingdom  may  come,  and  his 
will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

If  you  are  in  earnest  when  you  utter  those 
words,  your  actions  must  be  of  a  piece  with 
your  prayers.  Endeavour  therefore  to  make 
known  as  widely  as  possible  the  existence,  and 
the  real  character,  and  the  strong  claims  to 
support,  of  this  Society;  and  strive  to  induf^e 
your  friends  and  neighbours — most  especially 
by  setting  them  the  example — to  contribute 
liberally,  according  to  their  ability,  to  its  very 
scanty  funds.  Kxhort  those  who  are  rich  to 
give  bountifully,  and  those  whose  means  are 
small  to  remember  that  He  who  commended 
the  widow's  mite  has  taught  us  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  give  a  little,  if  we  give  not  grudg- 
ingly but  gladly  ;  since  "it  is  a  cheerfnl  giver 
that  God  loveth." 

And  pray  therefore  that  He  Avill  implant  in 
you  and  in  your  brethren  a  grateful,  a  liberal. 

p  p 
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and  a  Christian  heart  Pray  also  that  He  will 
be  pleased  to  bless  our  efforts  in  His  holy 
cause ;  and  that  at  least  that  cause  may  not 
suffer  through  any  remissness  on  your  part ; — 
through  any  preference,  in  you,  of  the  perish, 
able  riches  of  this  world,  to  the  "  treasure 
which  neither  rust  nor  moth  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through   and  steal." 
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Kleinents   of  Logic,   NiNTir   (Octavo)   Edition. 

Hh.  6rf.     Clotli  Icltend. 

In  th(>|>n-wiit  [;^itivn,  K  few  inscrtiimA,  imct  alterations  of  espr<«iioii  in  »onie 
plscf^s,  haw  lie«n  intriKliir-pd.  ]n  this  and  in  tlip  prvc^Un^  edition,  uvrnl 
faatagvv  liavv  bop[i  traxisferrol  tnim  the  pltcec  thej  tarmi^rly  ucvupitHl,  to 
ctben  which  aptwtirud  mon?  *ui«b]«.  And  a  briff,  but,  I  trust,  clear  exposure 
\ua  bMD  addnj.  (in  ItUrwi.  §  4.  »nd  II.  IV..  oh.  1.,  §  1,  '2,)  of  tht^  iiiit<-nablo 
charact«r  of  Mnn«  ohjoctions  whicli  have  been  of  late  ypars  revived,  in  a  »oid«- 
wliot  now  form,  agmlnat  the-  utility  of  aci«nro  generally,  (iftainit  tho  nyllo- 
^stic  Ihixiry,  and  aRain»t  the  expUnationf  |^ven  in  this  tnatiw,  of  nosoDBDf 
iroiu  induction. — AdvertutmMt. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric ;  comprising  an  Analysis  of 

tlif    [jaws  i)f  Krirlcnirn  iniil  of  PtTsiiiiHion,  with  Ktiles  for 

ArgumciitJitivo    Coinpositiun    and    KIo«u(ion.      Skventii 

EuiTloN,     Octavu.     lUf.  0(2.      Cloth  lettered. 

Th*  title  of  a  book  i»  enidently  of  the  character  of  ui  introduction.  ,  .  .  H 
is  a  mattor  of  considerable  ni«ly  to  maka  clioi<!G  of  a  goad  title ;  n«ill»r  an- 
atlr»etivi>,  nor  i-rt  *o  full  of  pn^lrniiaij,  as  silhur  tu  cxcit«  dis^st  or  Irad 
to  diaappointRient,  .  .  .  while  an  tll-ehoBen  titlo  may  jjrcvont  u  book  from 
hring  rvail  at  all.  .  .  .  Thu  fialt  committed  in  rraitect  of  the  title  of  ihla 
work  lA  alludai  tu  in  tlie  Pre&ce. — Part.  I.  chap.  iv.  \  3. 

Introductorj-    Lectures    on    Poiitical    Economy, 
Third  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    Octavo.    Ss. 

Tbum>  who  have  never  applied  thems«I*e«  to  the  atudy,  may,  iierhaiw,  be  ImI 
to  anticipate  irou  the  tilio  of  Political  Economy  aomethin^  arj,  aMtru^vr. 
Bod  nnintxreati"); ;  and  thi-Kie,  u||fain,  who  arv,  and  have  lonj^  bern,  ruii«4>ruot 
with  it,  may  perlupa  expect  such  diM-uuious  of  rnrinus  important  qurstioM 
■a  I  have  Ihou^bt  il  bnt  nut  tu  rater  on  in  an  icitroductonr  rourw.  It  hiu 
bwn  tny  tint  object  to  eomh*t  the  prevailing  prejudices  aninM  the  study  | 
Md  Mpecially  these  which  represent  it  as  unfavourable  to  retigion.— /Vf/arr. 
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Thouglits  on  Secondary  Punishments,  in  a  Letter 

to  Earl  Grey ;  to  wliirli  arc  appeiulcd  Two  Artirltfs  on 
Transporljitiini  to  New  Souili  WuJes,  mid  some  Obscrrs- 
tioiis  on  ColonizaUoD.     Ootaro.     7<. 

Remarks  on  Transportation,  and  on  a  Recent  De- 
fence of  the  System.   In  a  Second  Letter  to  Karl  Grey.  6s. 

Substance  of  a  Si>eech  delivered  in  the  House  o( 
Lords,  Mfirch  26,  1847,  on  the  Motion  for  a  Committee  an 
thfl  Irish  Poor  Law.     Qd. 

Tlie  Church  and  the  Universities.  Statements 
and  Ilcflcctions,  in  answer  to  an  Inquiry  conccniiii}{  tlnf 
Movement  connecU-d  witli  tliu  .\ppuiuluienl  of  the-  Bishi>)) 
of  Hereford.     1848.     Outaro.     U. 


Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Buonajjarte. 
Eiglitii  Edition.     2t. 


8oni«  »ensibl«  readers  hare  complainM  of  l1i«  rfifncultrof  detrnniDiD^ 
th^T  are  to  bclici'c.  Of  thit  fsisti-ncn  nf  ltii«nnpart<'.  in3eei1,  thvy  rrnaunol 
fulfy  uunviiictil;  cit^r,  if  it  were  lelt  tluulttful,  wouh)  anv  important  mnlli 
«i»u« ;  but  if  they  can  giv^  iio  tatu/netory  rriunn  fnr  their  f-m  virtion,  Iww 
can  they  ftnctc.  It  is  ubed,  that  chey  may  not  be  mulalien  av  tu  other  findMb 
or  ),'r««t4-r  i»iiM<qii('n.T,  on  wbnC  they  nvt  no  1cm  fully  c<onvlaer«l,  Uot  cm  wUck 
kll  n«ri»  aw  imt  ujirowd-— /V*^». 


Easy  Lessons  on  Kcasoning,  (reprinted  from 

Saturday  Mwjazim.)  The  Fourth  Kditio.v,  revised.   I«.M. 


ISe' 


AH  luuiecv  inmieu  ui  in  <iiv  luniiwiti);  (WKFi.  i*  <hii!  wiut'H  naa  DOC  VwuDf 
been  introaUcH  Into  the  course  of  eJpinentary  stiidifs  for  yauiiK  [M-rwiii*  of  iQ 
claam.  .  .  .  That  tbii  branch  of  atiirly  i>  roiiiiiiile  for  all,  aiid  u  an«ina1ik  bf 


all,  and  present*  not,  nccnoarily,  any  gr&atcr  difflcullie*  than   the 

of  Arithmetio,  Geometry,  and  Grummar,  all  thu  cannot  be  •<>  well  aruMsJ 
in  any  other  wiT  as  by  exutrimfttt.  If  the  perumil  of  lhc««  leiaamui,  or  «f  Aa 
tuiir  uf  them,  fail  to  wtiafy  on  thi«  ]M>irt  any  tolerably  ntteiitire  rv«lM  k  ■ 
nut  likely  lliat  h«  would  lie  convinced  hy  any  diitbct  arguntent  to  thc*«i^ 
effect  tlttt  could  be  oAr«d^ — Prtface. 
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Easy  Lessons  on  Money  Matters,  for  the 
Younft  People.     Tbnth  EniTiov.     U. 

Hie  following  lewnn*  (which  first  nppeATod  in  the  Halvdaf  iU^|^Hw} 
were  dnlgne<l,  and  have,  on  trial,  been  r<>und  adapted  Aw  Uw  imtaiKtfaa  af 
jmitig  perwHis  from  shunt  eijfht  yean  of  af^e  and  unwarda.  Car*  ^^  hmm 
taken  to  convoy  elementary  knofrlcdgre  on  the  Bnqect*  twifcil  ttg^  i^  gg^ 
rimple  language,  that  it  ii  bi<i>ed  theae  Jeaaoni  will  be  found,  witli  thv  Mp  «f 
etpMMtloii  and  fWJfi'iiuV  <">  the  part  «f  the  taaicber,  aaaU/  iMeJHfplbl^  ««■■ 
to  •Dch  w  have  but  the  onlinary  vlvantajife*  In  point  of  edueMioii. —  r^njmm. 
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■  The  Kingdom  of  Clirist  Delineated  in  Two  Essays 

I  oa  our  Iiord'H  tiwii   Accitimt  uf  IiIn  Fereoii,  nml   uf  tlio 

I  Nature  of  bis  KiiigcJuut,  and  nii  tlic  Cousiitutiuu,  Fuwirtti, 

P  Hiul  Ministry  of  a  Christian  Cburch,  as  appoiutcd  by  llini- 

self.    FocRTH  Edition.    Octavo.    8». 

....  Tbeae  ar«  th*  pgsiduna  whiab  I  have  put  forth  fnm  time  to  time,  for 
nuy  ytun  ^WSt^  in  nriou-t  foni»  of  «spnnsii>n,  eikI  luppurtoil  by  a  rnrKlj 
of  urgnmenU,  in  luvonl  difTermt  wcwka,  same  of  wliicli  ^vl>  ^uwnd  in  man 
tliMk  ODO  e^tioii.  And  tlioiigti  opposits  view«  itm  tnaintainM)  hy  dmdj 
writ*r»  of  the  tJt\'Mrnt  d»/,  levoral  ot  them  prDfesxed  ineinlieni  at  the  Chumft 
of  EnglAnd,  I  ktv^  ncv«r  sm^  tivvn  an  iitt«raptMl  refutation  of  any  of  thucc 

■  ug<aatentM.~IW/ace. 

Essays  (First  Series)  on  some  of  the  Peculiarities 

of  the  ChriRtian  Ruligiuti.    Finn  EmrioN.    Octavo.    lOs. 

It  i*  a  comniini,  and  a  icnitclous  error,  to  rrgmrd  Christianity  at  little  elM 
than  tha  l^ligioii  uf  Xatun*,  prorlaimct]  by  a  epecia)  tniaainn,  for  the  benefit, 
ciiirHf,  of  tliust)  wliuw  f«i-1}l«ii>eu  of  intellect,  iunomicd,  or  ttnorareti  dts- 
positioiL,  unfits  tiifia  for  dncofering  ita  truthi  by  the  light  oi  reaoon.^ 
hilrodiKiiim. 


Bssays  (Set'ond  Series)  on  some  of  the  Difficulties 
in  the  AVritiii({!i  of  the  Apo8tle  IVuI,  and  in  otltur  parts  of 
the  New  Testament     Firrn  Edition.     OctaTo.     l'2». 

It  was  my  object,  in  a  former  s^riea  of  c«»ayfl,  to  set  forth  the  iiuportuwo  of 
an  «im«t  and  «tu(fii»u  allmlian  to  the  Christian  rtvflation.  .  .  .  Tbew  diB> 
uuintioDi  tKvm  \o  lend  nuturally  to  loinv  rvuiarUt  oa  to  the  mode  In  wiiioh  tht 
Scriptures  xlioulil  Ih.>  stiidimJ.  'For  if  it  b«  suppoMKl  (and  the  notion  ia  vety 
pnnlent)  that  ^rest  part  of  thvui  coDiiit  of  a  aeries  of  perplexing  dliBeulUn, 
Berring  oiilj-  t»  pxenriM!  rhe  ini(enuil;  of  theolo^nns  in  en<i1«aii  oontnwc^raiea, 
■od  bUTffD  of  all  ediO  ilikf  uppliottioo,  or  even  leading  to  danfferous  pnu^od 
eonaequeooes,  thii  nmilt  will  tie,  that  the  Undent**  attentiuti  will  be  confiitad 
lo  •  null  portion  of  the  »aciv(l  reonnl*,  and  to  tlutt  portion  which  will,  by 
UmU^  ftirniah  Ihti  moat  imuerlect  vit-w  of  the  peculiar  doctrinei  of  Chriatianity 
■*-•  renUt  whicli  cannot  latl  to  foster  tliu  error  of  aoderralQin^  thi-  giMpvl 
mvelatioit,  and  reftardinf^  it  as  a  mere  aatboritatiTe  dedantiM  of  certain 
moral  trulha. — iiUrvibictioH. 
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Essays  (Third  Series)  on  the  Errors  of  Komani 

liaving  tJieir  Origin  in  Hunmn  Xahirc.     Xhiru  Kditiux^ 
Octavo.     I  Os. 

Men  are  apt,  not  only  In  what  rogords  reliiiioii,  bat  in  re«|)eotaf  tU 
concerns,  to  cnntrmplnto  tho  fiiultt  und  follies  of  n  ili.«tant  ue  or  oooatrj" 
with  tttrrc-n  wonder,  or  with  self-ttonifntaUimg  cunteuiM  ;  vrhlt*  Hhej  one- 
Inuk,  because  Ihty  cto  not  nenroh  for,  perhnp  t^uul,  kud  even  correfpMxIiur 
vices  and  abiurditios  in  their  omu  iconJuct.  And  Ui  this  w^y  it  it  ll«t 
religion,  and  inorsJ«,  nni]  pollticnl  l«!ison>',  which  history  may  be  nuide  to  fut' 
nish,  trc  utterly  lost  to  tlu>  gt-ncrality  of  mimkind. —  Introdtietion.  j 

Essays  on  some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith 
wliich  may  arise  from  the  Teaching  or  the  Conduct  of  in 
FrufeHsors.     Sei-onu  Edition.     Octavo.     10«. 

Thinking,  as  I  i^o,  that  partita  thf  most  opposed  to  nch  olKer  hsre,  in  dif- 
fi-n-nt  warn,  contributed  to  bring  diin}irr  tuiu  disvrodit  to  tbe  Faith.  I  sbogU 
havo  felt  Lt  to  be  &  sncrilife  of  duty  if  I  h&d,  for  the  take  of  couciliatiiuf  <»e 
claw,  confltjcd  my  ntlviiliou  to  tiio  faults  of  uiotbcr,  luid  bad  tbua  In  tn> 
noticed  somt  portion  of  the  errors  which  appear  to  mc  to  be,  in  thm  pnMt 
day,  tlic  iDutt  prcTaluDt  and  tbe  most  iuiportauL— JVc/oce. 

l^he  Use  and  Abuse  of  Party-Feeling  in  Matters 

of  iU-ligion,  consirlored  in  Eight  Suniions  proachcd  in  ihr 
yvSLT  1^23,  at  the  baiuptoij  Lecture.  To  which  ai«  added 
Fivc!  Scnnons,  preitched  before  the  TJniversiiy  of  Oxford. 
And  a  Dismnrse  by  Arehbishop  King,  with  Notes  and  Ap- 
peiiilix.     Tiiiui)  Edition.     Octavo.     12& 

Tilt!  principle,  whoM  use  and  abuse  in  tb«  ronc4>nu  of  nli^oa  ferns  fc 
Bubji^ct  of  tho  cnKuing  ducossiuns,  can  hardly  be  Mid  to  have  any  wdl- 
vibiblisheil  and  preciiMtly  Hppruprintv  name  in  our  )anf(ua^,  and  is  tD  &I 
nicAt  commonly  di-notcd  by  the  French  expression,  eaprit  dt  corpg;  'vmij 
Kjiiril,' iH-'iiig  a  term  seiduin  eni|>1i>jcd  hut  in  an  unfarourable  aenw ;  vtHk 
*Metil  fiivling'  anJn,  or  '  philcntbropy,'  would  convey  too  wide  ■  ajnifiof 
tion— the  priiic-ipTe  in  ijm'stiun  bt-injt  a  certain  limited  aocui/  JfiHlU,  dhtiw* 
trom  that  which  connects  together  alt  mankind. — jKtrodietioa. 

Charges  and  other  Tracts. 
Ootavo.     12*. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects. 

OcUvo.      I0«.  6tl. 

m 

Thoughts   on    Church   Government ;    being 

SubsUnce  of  a  Charge  dchvered  at  the  Vi»itaUon  of  the 
Diocese  imd  of  tho  IVorince  of  Dublin.    1844.     ]«. 


WOKKS  BY   ARCHBISHOP  WIIATELY. 


Reflections  on  a  Grant  to  a  Koman-catholic  Semi- 
nary ;  being  a  CliarRC  delivered  At  tlic  Visitation  of  ihe 
DioccKON  of  Dublin  and  Glandolougli.     June,  1H4/).     Is. 

*  Borne  purtiont  of  thu  ChaTBe  were  omitted,  wid  others  ftbrid^ed.  In  tbe 
dclJTvr;,  to  avoid  occapftng  more  tun«  tlMtn  the  occnioa  would  b»« 
permlttvd. 

The  Danger  of  Divisions  within  the  Church,  con- 
sidered in  a  ChArRC  delivered  at  the  Vincation  in  St.  Pa- 
trick's Cathedral.     1846.     I*. 

Cliarge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioceses  of  Duhlin 

and  Kildare,  delivered  at  tlie  Visitation  in  July,  1847.    is. 
Essay  on  Christian  Self-Denial,  as  appended   to 

the  Fifth  Edition  of  Ettays  on  samr  of  the  Difficulties  in  the 
Writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul.     Octavo.     2*. 


Thoughts  on  tl»e  Sabhatli ;  to  wliich  is  subjoined. 
Ad  Address  to  tlie  Inhabitants  of  Dublin^  uu  the  Obserr- 
ance  of  tlie  Lord's  Day.  Octavo,  Tbird  JDdition,  eu- 
lar(^d.     U.  Od. 

The  Lord's  D«y  l»  "o  precious  In  th«  vrr*  of  ewery  riglit- minded  Christian, 
»Dd  ils  proper  otecrvanro  of  raeh  mukinild  tttility,  that  it  cannot,  I  tru»^  bo 
regarded  mn  labonr  inUa|>pliMl,  tu  adrance  mcli  <-uniudcn<ti(>n>  bk  may  tend  to 
promoti^  this  ohscmiir^.  Anrl  I  am  convinced  that  the  noat  eftectual,  lu  well 
aa  the  only  juntilinblii  inroii*  for  no(:(iiii|»li>hing  thit  otyaotf  *riU  be  found  in 
the  piecing  of  this  duty  oti  iu  trus  foundation. 

Thoughts  on  the  proposed  Evangelical  Alliance, 

in  a  Letter  to  a  Clcrgyumn.     Thibd  Emrioit.     1B46.   ftd. 

This  letter  was  written  in  answer  to  one  of  the  clergy  of  th^'  duMi-M>,  who, 
in  conitincUoii  nitli  Hcvcntl  vtltire,  n.'(|ui>>ti.-d  iiic  to  pat  into  a  pemisnont 
ftmn  tae  mib»t&Dc«  of  what  I  had  said  in  cvantmt^ioo  a  few  daya  Wfore  on 
liw  aulijcet  of  tiio  pivpoMd  '  EvaujjeUcal  AUiano*.'  It  is  now  pub]isb«l, 
•a  the  matter  concerns  equally  all  the  other  raemhcn  of  the  Church. — Adter- 
twnnniC. 

Address  to  the  Clergj'  and  other  Members  of  the 

ERtablished  Church,  on  the  Use  iind  Abuse  of  the  Present 
Occasion  for  tliu  EskCrciKc  of  BeneAocuec.  Octavo. 
S&cono  EuiTioN.     1847.     id. 
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WORKS  BY  ARCHBISEOP  WHATELT. 


The  Search  after  Infallihility,  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  tliu  Daugi;r  of  Religious  Krrors  arising  within  tbc 
Church,  in  the  Primitive  as  ttcU  as  in  all  later  agci. 
Bciug  a  Dtscoursfi  delivered  in  die  Cathedral    of  Chnn 

,        Church,  Dublin,  on  the  occasion  of  tho  Ordination  held  oi . 
SuiKlay,    the  2*2nd    August,    1847.      Second    EniTK 
Revised  and  Enlarged.     It. 

Christian  Saints,  as  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, bring  a  Discourse  delivered  in  St.  PatricVs  CaLbvdml, 
Dublin,  bisforc  the  Additional  Curates*  Fund  Society,    li. 


A  View  of  the  Scripture  Revelations  concerning  a 

Fuiurc  Stato,  laid  before  his  Parishioners,  by  a    Codktut 
Pastor.     Fiptr  Eihtion.     5*. 

These  Lectures  luivln^  provml  iutorostiug  uid  nUf)*tD^  to  man^  of  ihcm  t* 
wiunn  they  were  ori^nallv  Addreaa«d,  the  Mithor  has  bmi  induced  to  paUbh 
tbem,  in  the  hope  thut  olons  ibo  ii»y  dorivs  frooi  tbrm  a  aiinilu-  mtttSL 

Ht!  liiui  ih'iitffhl  it  lulvtiiablf  to  print  thcro  dmo*t  exactly  mM  tlicr  yrm  i»- 
livered,  in  the  Komelr  siid  simple  stvlo  which  u-ss  adopted,  with  a  «-i*w  to  ^ 
iDBtruclioi)  vf  a  luixed  cuu(fr«gatiuu,  cutuittintf  piincipaJljr  of  the  unleAmrd.— 

Preparation  for  Death.     Being  the  Twelfth  Lec-| 

liut!   of  A  Vivw  of  the  Srriptttre  Revelatiant  concrrmg  « 
Future  Slate.     U.  ' 


Cliristian    Evidenceflrj 


einploji  ed,  in  the  foltowine  I 
to  io#et  thv  wojoU  of  Qit 


Introductory    Lessons    on 
The  Eifinrn  Edition,    flrf. 

The  topics  seWUTd,  and  the 

Wttt  d»«%i»»dlT,  such  as  se«m«d  bast  i      _  _ 

ivaders,  including  such  young  penuos  as  hara  be«n  r«»iriiig,  aot~irtluT' 
railed  '  a  laarnad  education,'  but  thst  in&tmetioii,  inim-ly,  nbich  u  afliwded  i 
all  ih«  beat  oradocted  vlcmoDtary  ichooU,  whether  for  the  richer 
poorer. 

Tlie  same  Work  in  French.     I*. 
The  same  in  Italian.     1*. 
The  same  in  Spanish.     1a. 


APPROVED  &  ESTABLISHED  BOOKS. 

Published  by  John  W.  Parker,  London. 


Six  Dramas,  illustrative  of  German  Life,  from  the 
Original  of  the  Priuceas  Ainalie  of  Saxony.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece to  each,  designed  and  etched  by  the  Trao&ltitors. 
Post  octavo.     10*.  6d.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

These  pUya  arc  tnntlatol  from  the  Gorman  of  the  Princ«»  Anulio  of 
Saxiiny,  a  writer  whoM?  work*,  though  [>0|>uIiLr  in  bor  own  cctantTv,  are  but 
little  known  in  Knglund,  (cscrpt  through  iin,  Jiim(>!)on'*  vory  llmitc)]  tiiiec- 
tion,  nubli»he<l  soTne  reara  bock.)  .  .  . 

In  lier  power  of  (Icuneatiiif;  chnracCcr,  and  ilcscrihing-  iccnti  of  comnion  lifa^ 
PrinceM  Xmalie  greatly'  r«»emblie.4  uur  own  eminent  nni  elUt,  Muw  Austen.  . .  . 
But  the  most  important  merit,  both  of  Princou  Atnall^  and  Mlu  Atut«n,  is 
tlw  par*  lone  of  monlity  which  per*ade*  thoir  work*.  Nwilher  of  thpni  bus 
tipenly  introduc&i  religious  topics;  yot  the  hi({h  u)otir»  incnicntoil,  nnJ  the 
unworHly  Bpirit  of  tbriw  cbaruciers  wliich  are  held  up  for  imitation,  «oulii 
Bcem  to  ^">}>|y  t^uit  they  were  thcnuolvci  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
principles.  The  Princvu'i  care^l  itvoiilAuoe  uf  thuse  irreverent  ond  profiuifl 
exclaraationfl  which  are  so  common  in  Fmnc«  and  Germany,  ^prinjrs  wo  must 
believe,  from  the  snrae  raurve,  and  there  in  a  )ji'ouliar  »utisfac(ion  in  iircsentiDK 
to  Ae  Enj^Iiili  ptkhlie  works  to  ftce^  not  only  front  thcwe,  hut  firon  daoptr  ind 
mere  serioos  bleniiAbea,  from  tlie  prrverUMl  Kligiun  and  falMi  morality  which 
df^form  thf!  productions  of  too  many  popolar  writen,  both  In  England  and  on 
the  Condneut.^i>^/iiK«. 

Remarks  on  some  of  tlxe  Characters  of  Shakespeare, 

hy  'I'homaB  Whatcly,  Ksq.,  llie  Author  of  Obstrmations  on 

Moiiem  Gardening.     EditL'd  by   Hichajcl  Whately,   D.D., 

•     Archbishop  of  Dublin,  'j'hibd  Eimtion.   Post  Octavo,  is. 

In  thMC  days,  wh^n  ev«ry  dopcrtntrnt  of  nature  i>  icriitinifcd  Ity  mtn  of 
eminent  talenlc,  wid  when  the  minutest  retcnobM,  (or  instance,  of  toe  analo* 
tavA  and  the  phyaiologbt,  into  tiring  secnuBffly  iimgnificant,  arc  often  found 
to  lead  to  intcn'vliiijf  result*,  and  to  throw  Irg-ht  uo  subj«ets  apparently  uti- 
ctiniiroted  with  llii'm,  no  anuloffv  can  be  nee«leil  for  invitinj^  atti'ntion  to  any 
branch  of  that  riirious  nml  inkTiittirig  rtudy,  tlw  anatomy,  u  it  may  bo  call«u, 
of  tht-  huntan  taiHth.—Prefnce  by  Ihe  Kdilar. 

English  Life,  Social  and  Domestic,  in  the  Middle 

of  llie  Niiictcentli  Century,  conKtdcrcd  in  reference  to  our 

Position  ns  a  Community  of  ProfesBiug  ChriatiauB.     Dy 

tJic  Author  of  Reverter,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Fairfaz  FaiHilg. 

ISmo.     U.  6d. 

Tliia  tittle  Tolnnc  is  oflWfi^d  to  the  public  at  a  period,  it  is  hoped,  not  no* 
filToarablv  to  its  rrc«ption.  Itoiiscd  to  a  sense  of  our  wtmkness  and  insuOlciency, 
in  reference  to  physical  evil,  wo  turn  the  more  readiiy,  perhaps,  to  subjects 
over  which  w«  Itavs  some  oantrol~to  oor  own  moral  and  r^lij^as  responsi- 
bilities. .  .  .  I'ersons  of  rank,  station,  and  forms  of  fidth,  the  most  diln^rent, 


APPROVED  AND  ESTABUSHED  BOOKS. 


or  9na  oimosed  to  each  othn',  hnve  bfven  uniting  in  one  rast  object  of 
]«nc»,  &na  neorbi  laiiff  dWiikil  are  brought  togetlicr  by  tha  healing  iafliMM*' 
of  common  aymjmthira.  If  huc^Ii  Ih.-  Uie  soft«ning'  ana  chuteuing  ]nflumc* 
wbirh  CRkimluiu  ttvenh  hixve  pnxlueeil  on  our  tnimls,  v>e  arc  nuw,  purtap»,  ia 
the  beat  friuno  fur  dtlcniliiig'  to  subjects  connected  with  tbe  yxitl  uid  doMobe 
dutlcH  of  life,  fur  eaUtuatiii({  the  prcwreaa  we  bare  miule  under  the  &*ottnUc 
circutnstimce  of  our  lulTaiicml  civiUieation,  rmd  fur  miurking  the  nrron  wkUk 
luivf  crept  into  our  (iraclJct-. — Pre/ace. 

Reverses ;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  Fairfax  Family.  By^ 

the  Author  of  Sodaf  iAfe  in  Enghmd ;  A  Short  Account  ■ 

ihe  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Apostles^  Sfc.     I2inc 

Second  Euition.     4*. 

Ttie  little  talc  now  olT«>r#rI  to  yaung  people  was  written  for  thu  author's  own 
chiMrcn,  anil  with  a  rt4>w  (beyond  in«rr^  amusement)  to  th^  itnprorMnwnt  and 
oorroctiuii  uf  their  moral  tendencip*.  It  is  tlienyfore  b«liev«d  thiit  it  nmy  pn>w 
useful  to  others ;  or,  at  ivny  nitf,  thitt  it  mav  he  placed  on  tbo  list  of  ioiiV*  U 
amuiemeDt  for  young  people  contnininK  notliincobjectJonaMe'-^i  nvgfldTerp- 
ooinmetidatioTi,  but  one  Which  has  nlways  lind  considerable  weight  with  th* 
autilor  iu  her  choice  of  sui'h  publicatioDS. 

■  It  biu  twL-D  ioKrtod  in  tlie  Sup(teiiiaitsi]r  CMaIcg<j»  of  tlu  Sodct;  fw 
Clu4(Ua.u  KiiDwUdgf. 

The  Second  Part  of   the   History  of  Rasseli 

Prince  of  Abyssinia,     Hy  the  Author  of  A  Short  Ac 
ofOi*-  First  Preachmg  of  the  Gospel.      1 81110.     I*.  Gd. 

It  appeared  to  the  writer  of  thi>  «liptch  now  ofTerwl  u  a  Swomi  Part  to  lb 
Ilutnry  o/Havwlat,  that  .  .  .  wlutevcr  tnivht  he  the  d«fe<rta  of  thb  iutn«N* 
iiig  story,  its  C('li:bnilr-il  iiutlior  hiul  not  fiukd  to  draw  from  it  ajuit  cnocltniM: 
that,  111  faut,  his  Aby&siiiian  travelk-rti,  at  tliu  end  '>f  a  pursuit  wbiwe  Mttl 
(uiienlixhlenttl  nnd  unajilvij  by  reveukd  truth)  was  to  aecar*  the  fflMMl 
poTliuu  of  happiness  which  Ufv  ctu]  aHord,  are  luft,  just  wbrcv  w«  ahoidd  n* 
pect  to  find  them — under  tho  drcftry  con»ciouio«as  of  a  tofal  failure. 

It  wa*  ftilt  iliat,  in  impartiitg-  to  these  luteresllng  pcrmniurvs  the  light  W 
Chriitiiintty — in  aupulyinj:,'  them  withChritlian  bopta  niirl  i'lirintian  tautlta 
the  whole  sceno  would  change  without  atTurt,  and  a  better  and  a  hapiiii  |  jmiii 
dusiob  naturally  arise.  .  .  . — Prtfatt.  ^^bfl 

A  Short  Account  of  the  First  Preaching  of  the 

GoBpcl  W  ihi^  A|>ostlefij  being  n  con tio nation  of  Concvran 
fitm*  on  the  Life  of  Jems  Christ.  By  a  Mother.  2#.  6rf. 
This  little  work  was  employed  by  the  author  in  the  teacliinfp  of  her  am 
cbildfvu.  .  .  .  The  plan  of  introducing  ruungniiiiib  to  the  duetrinea  of  On^ 
tianity  in  the  way  which  ftn  first  proniuf^st'Ts  adopted— nantcjy,  tlinnwb  iIm 
study  of  tlie  uist<jrical  r acts  ccuucctcd  with  itrine  has  found  to  ^"  'MmM 
with'  the  most  encouraging  success. — Advertisement. 


London:  Joa.s  W.  Pakkeb,  Publisher,  West  StramL 
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